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Forget the weather! Nash ‘‘Weather 
Eye*’’ Conditioned Air System... 
Bed-in-car and 6 other great fea- 
tures let you tour all year ’round. 


_, R you're shooting skeet or out 
in the field slogging along — fighting 
back at a gale that’s tearing the buttons off 
your coat—man, does it feel good to come back 
to a Nash! 

Once inside—you twirl the “Weather Eye” 
dial* and then thaw out and relax in comfort 





in glorious fresh warm air. 

This is a car that’s almost made to order 
for sportsmen! 

A new kind of engine development gives 
you flashing performance in the coldest 
weather—on the highway you can match its 
pick-up and power against the best of them. 
A new Steering Post Shift* is as simple as 
turning the wheel ...an Automatic Fourth 
Speed Forward* adds silent wings and saves 
the engine on long trips. 

And this big, new 3285 pound Nash han- 
dles as lightly as a trout rod . easily as 
smaller, lighter cars. You can drive it any- 
where . . . over miles of detours . . . wagon 
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THE CAR EVERYBODY LIKES 
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A CABIN ON WuHEFLS—with a big comfort- 

able double-bed ready in five minutes. No 

lugging around of tents, poles, mattresses. 
tracks . . . and relax all the way. You can 
carry six and baggage .. . and have elbow 
room to spare... for Nash is known for its 
hig interior. 

At night it’s a cabin for two—when the 
convertible bed is made up. 

Stop by your Nash dealer’s today. He has 
ten models priced next to the lowest... you 
can now own a big 4-Door sedan, delivered 
at the factory, for only $840—the biggest buy, 
we believe, of all the’39 cars. 

Be sure you go for a spin... and try that 
“Weather Eye’’ Conditioned Air System. 
You won't be satisfied to travel without it 
again. NASH Motors Division, Nash-Kel 
vinator Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 

C*Optional Equipment—Slight Extra Cost 
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NASH GIVES SPORTSMEN | 
WHAT THEY WANT | 


Nine out of ten sportsmen said they \ 

these features in their cars. This year Na 

is the only car that has them all. 

1. SLEEPING ACCOMMODATIONS. Na | 
the only car with the built-in bed feat | 
Special window screens let in fresh air 
keep out bugs. 

2. CONDITIONED AIR. Nash is the « 
car with the “Weather Eye’’* Condit 
Air System that automatically adjusts 
warmth of the fresh air filtered in. K 
car of smoke, dust, bugs, pollen. 

3. OPERATING ECONOMY... Betters last 
year’s Nash-LaFayette economy records 
10%. Fourth Speed Forward* saves ut i 
20% on gas and vil on trips. | 
4. DEPENDABILITY. Nash is famous for 
year ’round performance. 99 HP eng 
starts like a flash in any weather. 

5. SAFETY. Double truss frame... hea 
steel body ... box type roof girders 
inforced brakes... new wider winds 
visibility. 

6. ROOMINESS. Nash is the roomic 

in its price class. New steering post 

and adjustable front seat give more 
dom... more leg room. 

7. LARGE GASOLINE TANK. You can zet 
up to 400 miles of continuous dr 
without having to refill Nash’s 20-z 
tank. 

8. LARGE TRUNK. Pack al! your bedd 

the 17% cubic feet of luggage con 
ment. This trunk concealed in the 
stream models. 


MAIL FOR FREE BOOKLET 


l Get all the details on the built-in b« 


“Weather Eye’ Conditioned Air § 
... and the Fourth Speed Forward 


Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinat 
Box OL3, Detroit, Michigan. 


Please send literatureonthenew 193 
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Pflueger 
NOBBY OHIO TEMPLAR 


ont 
ture 
Put /ife and action into your fishing this season. Take Pflueger Baits and 
enjoy fishing with lures that have eye appeal in design and movement 
which attracts fighting fish. Take Pflueger Ree/s and enjoy being able to 
keep your bait working in the right places and in the right way to make 
your fishing real sport. 

Superior construction and enthusiastic users all over America have made 
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{ Pflueger SUPREME Pilveper OHIO LuminousTandem Spinner Chum Weedless Spoon 
ca ere $25.00 No. 1975...ccceceess $5.40 1998—7 sizes 7172—sizes 2-3-4-5 
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HiGAD OF THE BOURBON FAMTENG 


Down through the long, changing years — the glo- 
rious good taste of this noble whiskey has made 


Olid Grand-Dad Head of the Bourbon Family. 


All the smooth mellow richness of fine bourbon at 
its best—all the sure satisfaction that comes of 
wise choice— are yours when you ask for Old 
Grand-Dad by name. 


Copyright 1939, National Distillers Products Corp., N. Y. 


OL0 GRAND-DAD 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 


Cs V/LE, 


100 PROOF 
——— 


U.S.BOTT Cele Bit by 











Outdoor Lifers 


Introducing our contributors to our readers by bits of personal history 


HOUGH he was born in New York City 

as recently as July 26, 1921, John M. 
Loré, Jr., the youthful cameraman who 
supplied the photographs for “How a Boy 
Photographer Made Deer Take Their 
Own Pictures” has already developed a 
woods instinct that has impressed the 
guides of Nova Scotia, Can. Credit 
should go to Jack’s father, who, although 
he is a busy surgeon, finds time to visit 
the North woods for a few months each 
year. Dr. Loré took Jack into the woods 
as soon as the latter could walk. 

From the study of wildlife, Jack's fancy 
turned to woodworking, taxidermy, pho- 
tography, and boat building. At 17, he 
has built himself a fleet consisting of a 
10-ft. kayak and two sailboats, one 12 and 
the other 24-ft. The latter is used in Shel- 
burne Harbor, Nova Scotia. 

Now in his senior year of high school, 
Jack has been school photographer for 3 
years. However, he doesn’t look favora- 
bly on photography as a career, but mere- 
ly as a means to an end—that end being 
the acquisition of a unique collection of 
wildlife pictures. The Loré's, father and 
son, believe that much can be added to 
the general knowledge of animal habits 
through photographs taken when the 
creatures are unaware of observation. 

As for a career, Jack plans to continue 
in the footsteps of his father, and will 
start a pre-medical course at college next 
autumn, taking pictures on the side. 


ORN in England, 
in 1888, John Ma- 
hony, whose photo- 
graphs appear in 
“A Sailfish Fights 
in the Open,” set 
out at the age of 20 
with the intention 
of working his way 
around the world. 
Soon he landed in 
the U.S.A., and, as 
he tells us, “married 
a swell Alabama gal 
and this cramped the round-the-world 
idea.” 

A certified public accountant, Mahony 
regards fishing and photography as his 
hobbies. Both are obviously much more 
than that. Mahony has been fishing 
whenever he could possibly play hookey 
from school, business, or other obliga- 
tions, since he was 5 years old. And, for 
nearly 14 years, much of that fishing has 
been done with a camera. 

Sailfish photos are no accidents. When 
Mahony first decided to experiment with 
this type of marine photography, he set 
about it with the system and methodical 
patience of a scientist developing some 
new synthetic material. Just as the labo- 
ratory worker discards hundreds of ex- 
perimental formulas before he finds one 
that is workable, so Mahony has shot as 
many as 6,000 exposures to get six that 
were satisfactory. 

Action pictures of big game fish look 
easy because they battle on or near the 
surface, but Mahony soon found there 
were countless problems to solve. The 
speed of the action, vibration of the boat, 
intensity of light, and difficulty of focus- 
ing to get depth and light at the same 
time, make camera fishing a hobby that 
sounds to us more like a full-time job. 
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FEW years ago, 

Dr. W. S. Lack- 
ner, author of “Skill 
Alone Gets No 
Lions,” found him- 
self in an unhappy 
predicament. He 
had built up a lucra- 
tive dental practice 
in the East, but he 
loved mountain-lion 
hunting, and moun- 
tain lions roam the 
West. Dr. Lackner 
solved the problem in characteristic fash- 
ion; he moved to Arizona, where, between 
lion hunts, he built up another flourish- 
ing practice. 

Today he owns and operates two cow 
ranches in Arizona and a farm. Patients 
say he is conscientious about appoint- 
ments, but you’d never believe it if you 
counted the days he spends crashing 
through brush, sliding down washes, and 
plunging up rocky canyons in the wake 
of his bugling hounds. He finds time, too, 
to ride the range, inspecting his Here- 
ford herds, and to visit occasionally the 
race tracks at Churchill Downs and 
Santa Anita and the national live-stock 
show. “Pleasure with business” seems to 
be the doctor’s motto. 

One of his ranches is named “Idle 
Hour,” but, on the word of one who has 
been a guest there, even an idle moment 
is a rarity. When a lion hunt is in pros- 
pect, Dr. Lackner will pull you out of the 
blankets at 2:30 in the morning, help you 
into the saddle, and lead you out over the 
cactus-dotted desert and into the hills. 
You or another guest would have to kill 
the lion, for Dr. Lackner says, “Once a 
lion is treed, my fun is over. I'd just as 
soon let him go, and have the thrill of 
watching the dogs trail him down again. 
That’s the real sport of it.” 


NOTHER lad 
they couldn't 
keep down on the 
farm after he’d seen 
“Paree,” is Vic Rus- 


sell. He left his 
plow in a Kansas 
field to join the 


Army, and then, aft- 
er the World War, 
became a newspa- 
per man. Actually, 
Vic saw more of the 
surgeons than he 
did of the Seine, as he twice visited the 
hospital in France. As the plow contin- 
ued to gather rust, Vic worked at every- 
thing he could turn his hand to, including 
selling magazines from door to door and 
reporting for a Saint Louis, Mo. daily, but 
no farming. 

Since writing “Fishing or Pills?” the 
Russells (he married after the war) are 
devoting most of their time to writing 
fact crime stories. Perhaps the publica- 
tion of their current article will encour- 
age them to write more of the outdoors 
they obviously love. “Hunting and fish- 
ing,” Vie says, “are the only sports the 
Russells indulge in to any great extent.” 
Mrs. Russell is an even more eager an- 
gler than her amiable husband. Vic has 
also been a Missouri game warden and 
deputy sheriff. 





, UR home,” writes Esther Allan, “is 

18 miles from the nearest post of- 
fice, 50 miles from a picture show and 
shopping center, and 75 miles from the 
closest railroad.” Until 6 years ago, Mrs. 
Allan taught school in Iowa, but one 
glimpse of the Jackson Hole country won 
her heart. K. C. Allan, of the Blackrock 
Ranger Station, must have been fairly 
winning himself, for the comely young 
teacher is now the ranger’s wife. 

The elk Mrs. Allan tells about in “Pet 
Elk Keep You Busy” occupy a large place 
in her life. Completely isolated by snow- 
bound roads for 3 or 4 months each win- 
ter, the Allans have come to depend on 
wild animals for companionship. Each 
winter they feed some 60 deer, a couple 
of dozen moose, and last year six bull 
elk joined the colony. 

“During the summer,” Mrs. Allan tells 
us, “I spend a great deal of time on horse- 
back, making pack trips with my hus- 
band back into the high country. In the 
fall, we buy enough supplies—groceries, 
medicine, and so on—to last all winter. 
We buy some 40 to 50 loaves of bread and 
freeze it solid. When a loaf is needed, we 
thaw it out slowly in the oven and it is 
just like fresh-baked bread. We have had 
some necessities dropped by parachute 
from a plane.” 

Thousands of persons dream of “get- 
ting away from it all.” The Allans seem 
to have done it very effectively. 


EING outdoors- 

men ourselves, 
we may think it 
only natural that a 
man should take to 
hunting and fishing 
the day he learns to 
brush his own teeth, 
but Clyde Ormond 
has more compel- 
ling reasons for his 
outdoors enthusi- 
asm than most of 
us. Clyde is a direct 
descendant of Pocahontas, whose father, 
Chief Powhatan, was a mighty hunter 
And Ormond was born under the zodiacal! 
sign of Pisces, or fish. 

The day Ormond could summon to his 
juvenile muscles enough strength to hold 
a 12 gauge shotgun, he leveled off at an 
impudent jack rabbit, and squeezed the 
trigger. “The rabbit looked worse than I 
did,” says Clyde, “and I’ve been coming 
back for more ever since.” 

Ormond’s introduction to trout fishing 
was less orthodox. The young man was 
convalescing from scarlet fever, and, ti! 
ing of picking at the coverlet, he plucked 
a black chicken feather from his pillow 
Asking for a bait hook, he wound thé 
feather around it. Later, this improvised 
fly caught trout where Silver Doctors 
Royal Coachmen, and the rest of the 
gaudy retinue had failed. There was n 
stopping him after that. 

Except for interludes at college and 
the Art Institute of Chicago, the ma 
who tells us about women and hunts i 
“Take Your Wife Hunting—Once” ha 
lived in the Snake River Valley of Idah 
all his life. For 12 years, he was con 
nected with schools, but the school tert 
blanketed too many opening days, an: 
he turned to writing. His literary effort 
are inspired by the encouraging leer « 
his first mule buck, whose head lool 
down at Ormond’s typewriter. Ormor! 
also owns the patent on a useless invé 
tion, and cherishes a deep thankfulne 
that he was born in Idaho. “It’s only 
couple of gallons of gas and a sandwi« 
from where I'm sitting,” he says, 
trout, mallards, pheasants, mule de¢ 
elk, or rabbits.” 
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@ They do grow big in Ontario 









waters—and how they do fight in the clear, 
cold lakes and fast-running streams ! Look 
what happened only last summer. A 
muskellunge weighing 51 lbs., 8 ozs; a brook 
trout weighing 7 lvs; a small mouth bass 
weighing 7 lbs. 4 ozs; a lake trout weighing 45 
lbs; a great northern pike weighing 33 lbs. 2 
oz.—all these, and others almost as big, were 


caught in Ontario. 


So come on up and share in Ontario’s fine 
fishing. This great northern section of the con- 
tinent is dotted with innumerable lakes and 
intersected by myriad streams. Good camps are 
located at the best points. Competent guides 
are available. New King’s Highways take you 
right to the heart of the continent’s choicest 


fishing grounds. 


Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Please mail me free “With Rod and Gun”, your 72 page 
book and road map. 









Send for “With Rod and Gun 
in Ontario”, 72 page book and 
complete road map showing 


- ’ Vame sectshnilspcseials teste 
connections to U.S. points. 





Address 


901A 


MAIL THE COUPON 
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GOES YOUR LINE 
AND THE FIGHT 


A supple wrist ...a limber rod... a fly 
that drops on a likely pool. Tzing! He hits 
it and away he goes. Your line tightens... 
your rod arcs. Play him, Coax him. Net 
him and he’s yours. Now back for another. 

There’s a real reason why thousands of fish- 
ermen come to Maine every year. There are 
2500 lakes and ponds in Maine and over 5000 
rivers and streams. More than half the eastern 
trout waters are located in this one state. 
Millions of legal-sized game fish are put into 
these waters every year. Fishermen come to 
Maine to get fish! Trout. Salmon. Black 
bass. Perch. There are good camp-sites 
everywhere. Famous sporting camps, inns 
and hotels. Mail the coupon now! 


GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY—IN MAINE 
MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 











| Tourist Service, Dept. 281 KLET 

j St. John Street, Portland, Maine FREE 800 
Please send me the new Illustrated 

| 1939 Official Maine Fishing Guide. 

| Name__ 
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| State 
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Mention Outdoor Life 
When Writing Advertisers 








MIGIS LODGE 
On Sebago Lake 


EARLY SALMON FISHING 


‘Ice Out card and 
booklet on request 


Mrs. 0. Gulick Robinson SOUTH CASCO, MAINE 











ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 


Jackman, Maine 


ATTEAN LAKE. Nationally famous 
and salmon in early spring. Fly and bait fishing on the 
MOOSE RIVER. Extra fine trout ponds near by for the 





for its big trout 


May and June fisherman. Every convenience. Every 
Sport. All cabins with baths canebie guides, send for 


Booklet and Map 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Jackman, Maine 














All Over the Map 


WITH 
P, A. PARSONS 


TS NAME was Mud! There were 197 
Michigan lakes of that name. Now 
there are 196. The one west of Hast- 
ings is henceforth to be known as Chief 
Noonday Lake. ... Roy Frantz, Pueblo, 
Col., bagged a bull elk in that State last 
season believed to be largest reported 
since 1910, when S. N. Leek got one 
with a spread of 63.5 in. Frantz’s elk 
had an antler spread of 61.25 in. 
Three hunters, finding all land in a 
Steuben County, N. Y. township posted, 
were asking a farmer permission to 
hunt on his land when they discovered 
that fire had broken out in his house. 
They put it out. Result: Farmer took 
down his posting signs. 

Montana grayling, planted in Ford 
and Section Four lakes, Mich., seem to 
be doing well. They were imported after 
all attempts to catch and propagate the 
Michigan grayling, now supposed to be 
extinct, had failed. Conservation 
officials estimate that Colorado has at 
least 120,000 deer and 20,000 elk. Be- 
lieved that at present only 7 percent of 











the deer and 5 percent of the elk are 
WHY CAN'T. a 
'T ALWAYS Ses 
BE SUMMER: oe 
-_ ae 
— ~ , a 
, — 
oe P ed 
being taken by hunters. Meeker 


district of Colorado yielded largest num- 
ber of deer and elk last season, with 
Gunnison coming next. Those two sec- 
tions accounted for one half of the deer, 
and two thirds of the elk killed in the 
State. 

In 1937 about one hunter out of four 
got his buck during the Michigan open 
deer season. Hunting pressure was 4.56 
hunters to each square mile, deer kill 
1.18 to the square mile. Total legal kill 
amounted to 40,687 bucks. ... 86 Wis- 
consin hunters reported killing white- 
tailed deer of exceptional size in 1937. 
Each of these bucks weighed more than 
300 lb. . . . Pheasants were first intro- 
duced into South Dakota in 1912. But in 
20 years of open seasons it is estimated 
by State Director of Game and Fish 
that 17,500,000 of these fine birds have 
been legally killed by hunters. 

There are more than 5,000 lakes in 
Michigan. Four trumpeter swans 
have been turned loose in the swamps 
of the Jackson elk refuge of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Biological Survey. The birds 
were obtained in the Red Rocks Lake 
refuge in southwestern Montana. Only 
148 of these rare birds are known to 
exist in the United States, most of them 
in the Red Rocks refuge and Yellow- 
stone National Park. . New Hamp- 
shire has just completed a _ biological 














HUNGRY TROUT & SALMON 
Combine Fishing & Bear Hunt 


We have excellent success hunting bear in Spring. 
Free license April, May & June. Travel by canoe 
hunt and fish over leased and protected streams. lakes 
and ponds (700 sq. mi. of territory Stop in com 
fortable log cabins. Best of guides and food. Rates 
reasonable. Folder on request 





Personal interview at N. Y. Sportsmen's Show 
Feb. 18-26. Inquire Mr. Fox at N. B. Exhibit. 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB 


E. F. Fox, Riley Brook, New Brunswick, Can. 














Fishing eek D> Comforts 


Home Life 
Best Virginia Cooking 


Double & Single Bed Each Room And Connecting Bath 
Your postal will bring booklet and details. 


HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE 


A. H. G. Mears (Owner- ‘Mer.) _Wachapreague, 


Va. 











Winter & Spring 


LION HUNTING 
in Southern Utah 


Lion guaranteed in 10 days. Can arrange hunting 
trips to Old Mexico for Tiger, Lion, Bear & Tur- 
key. Good equipment; good pack of Lion & Tiger 





Hounds. Good horses. Have had experience in 


Old Mexico. Write or wire 
JACK BUTLER KANAB, UTAH 














WILEY SHIRLEY 
BIG GAME HUNTER 


Good equipment. Cooks. Trained 
Dogs. Trucks. Automobiles. Saddle 
horses. Mules. Camp Equipment. Formerly a Gov- 
ernment Hunter. Any Game in Season. Address mail t« 


Fleur-de-lis Ranch 


79 N. Stone Avenue Tucson, Arizona 





Phone 966 


Come © IDAHO'S PRIMATIVE AREA fr e- 


Trout Salmon 
Spring Bear Hunting 
Enjoy a quiet spring and summer vacation with 
us We've a small guest ranch, off the highway 
where you won’t be crowded. Fall hunts f 
ELK, DEER, and GOAT. Write 


A. D. RENSHAW KOOSKIA, IDAHO 
Summer address: Montana 
Cc. L. BAR CORA, WYOMING 
In the Upper Green River Valley 


Best food,—Excellent mounts—Comfort. 
modations limited. References required. 
Winter address: Dr. E. S. Lauzer, Rock Springs, Wyoming 





Darby, 





A large, old stock ranch offers you Cat 
ins — with baths, fireplaces, electricit) 


Lake or Stream Fishing 


Accon 








Stranger...Wyoming Will Get You... 
With Its Spring Bear, Trout, Scenery! 


Yep! Plenty of bear... all kinds... for | 
Spring Hunting. Pack trips to lake and 
stream trout fishing in a wilderness where 
other folks are seldom seen Best of equip- | 
ment. Grand horses. Comfortable cabins 
at my ranch. For particulars, write or wire | 


J. A. SHAW Ly DUBOIS, WYOMING | 
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MIXED BAG HUN'TS* 


- Now receiving 1939 spring and 


fall bookings. Individually 
> planned parties; no extras, horses, 
planes, boats included. 
14th successful year. 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


Zz 
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survey of the Merrimack watershed, the 
second of such surveys in the State. In 
future all fishable waters will be stocked 
with species adapted thereto. Survey 
shows 57 waters formerly stocked with 
trout to be unsuited for them, and 


recommends stocking 129 bodies of water | 


with pickerel where there were none 
formerly. 
That trout do not succeed in lakes 


stocked with perch is shown by R. W. 
Eschmeyer’s study of 8 small Michigan 
lakes, all physically suited for trout. 
Four were infested with perch, but trout 
were stocked in all. Trout did well 
where there were no perch, but in the 4 
perch lakes they did not succeed. 
R. G. Parvin, director of the Colorado 
Fish and Game Department, says that 
water diversion and irrigation projects, 
increasing in number each year, are a 
serious menace to trout fishing in that 
State, and it may result in the wiping 
out of fishing except in the highest 
mountain lakes.... Federal-administered 
U. 8S. Tourist Bureau says the tourist 
business is now the country’s third 
largest industry. Example—Maine. In 
1938 State income from tourists esti- 
mated at $105,000,000, of which hotels 
and sporting camps got largest single 
share, amounting to 16 percent. 
Seventeenth Annual Convention of 
Izaak Walton League of America will be 
held at Congress Hotel, Chicago, March 
16, 17, and 18. All sportsmen and con- 
servationists invited to attend. 


Fishing in Northern Florida 


gh per tingee diet cerrad Florida does not 
cater exclusively to northern tour- 
ists in the winter. But you can easily 
obtain good clean lodgings at many 
points along the Gulf of Mexico from 
Panama City to Cedar Keys, have good 
salt-water fishing, eat the best oysters 
the world affords, and enjoy ideal winter 
weather. There are frosts in the winter 
time, and warm days also, but you feel 
fit all the time, without having the hot 
days that southern Florida has. Also, 
there are no insects here in the winter. 
With light, fresh-water tackle, you can 
have fine sport salt-water fishing around 
Port Saint Joe and Panama City, both 
on the Gulf of Mexico. There are good 
hotels and rooming houses at both 
places. From my personal experience, I 
find at Saint Joseph’s Bay the best salt- 
water fishing that I have had. Trout, 
mackerel, bluefish, and channel bass 
are abundant. You can catch them surf- 
casting. I use my fresh-water casting 
reels with a 30-lb. line, and enough lead 
to cast a bait into the wind. If fishing 
from a boat, I usually use a red-and- 
white floating plug, retrieved with a 
jerky motion. It gets results. 
Generally speaking, in this section 
January is about the coldest month in 
the year. December is better. But if you 
should go in January, you can catch 
trout (weakfish) in the mouths of the 
many fresh-water creeks that flow into 
Saint Andrews Bay. When the salt water 
gets chilled, the trout and channel bass 


UFE WOULD BE SWELL 
IF | COULD LOAF 
ALL THE TIME! 







will go up these creeks by the thousands. 
When they are running—a matter con- 
trolled by the tides—you can stand on 


| the banks of the streams, cast your 
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PRINCE ALBERT 
HAS THE RICH BODY 
OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 
WITHOUT HARSH- 
NESS, PACKS RIGHT, 
DRAWS EASY 






THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


CHEER PA. ROLLS 
FASTER, SMOKES 
SLOWER_ITS oe 
THE CRIMP CUT! 4 3 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY P. A. 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. 
If you don’t find it the mellowest, tastiest 
pipe tobacco you ever smoked, return the 
pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco in it 
to us at any time within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full purchase price, 
plus postage. (Signed) R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co., Winston-Salem, 


Copyright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


PRINCE ALBERT 
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+ WELL, YOU OUGHT 
TO FEEL MIGHTY GRATE- 
FUL TO HIM. THERE'S 
NO OTHER TOBACCO 
LIKE RA. 
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Work the same streams as Zane Grey, 
Ex-President Hoover, Wallace Beery and 
others who go where fishing is best. Cut- 
throat, Rainbow, Steelhead—these are 
Oregon's finest native trout. Chinook 
and Silverside salmon await your skill. 

The McKenzie, Deschutes, Rogue and 
Umpqua—all big trout streams—are par- 
alleled by magnificent scenic highways. 
Likewise some of Oregon's finest moun- 
tain lakes—in the national forests—where 
“no trespassing” signs are never seen. 


Oregon State Highway Commission 
Travel Dept, Room 94, Salem, Oregon 
your illustrated booklet « 


n Oregon fishing. 


Please send me 
Name 


Address 





Be Saving 


Fishing is always good in the 
Cascade range lake region. 


a 

= 
Are you going to the San Francisco Fair? 
If so, include Oregon on your trip. It’s but 
10 hours easy driving from San Francisco 
over fine, fast highways. 

Combine the grandest fishing trips 
with a family vacation you'll always re- 
member. All the family may enjoy such 
pleasures as horseback riding, agate 
hunting on ocean beaches, climbing 
snow-clad peaks, swimming, golfing and 
other recreations near the finest fishing 
waters. Send for State's free fishing book. 


* 





“Drive. 
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with Satety! 


Why endure long tedious motor trips over traffic cluttered highways | 


when it is so inexpensive to travel in modern comfort and security by 





the New Haven Railroad! Day and night travel is made attractive by | 


streamlined coaches air-conditioned for all-weather comfort . . . grill 
cars where delicious low cost meals are served . . . night coaches with 
adjustable reclining seats! And now the New Haven’s exclusive Rail- 
Auto Travel Plan provides driv-ur-self autos at principal New England 


cities at special low rates! There’s no substitute for the convenience, 


comfort, service of rail transportation! 


the New Haven pk. 





Be saving with safety via 








plug, and feel the strike of trout rang- 
ing from 1 lb. up to 4 Ib. 

The wind is almost always from the 
north, so you can stand on the gulf 
beach and cast 40 to 60 ft. into the surf, 
and catch a good string of whiting av- 
eraging 1% to 2 Ib. In the winter, up 
here, the tarpon fishing has ceased. The 
kingfish do not run, and it is mostly 
bottom fishing in deep water for the 
channel bass. Shrimp and cut mullet 
are used for bait, and fished on the bot- 
tom. 

You can get good black-bass fishing 
about seven miles from Saint Joe, in the 
creeks and canal. We cast for bass the 
year round, and fish with worms in the 
famous Dead Lakes for shell-crackers 
and bream. The country around Marian- 
na can’t be beaten for quail. There is no 
place in the world, I suppose, where 
fishing is good every day throughout the 
winter, and anyone coming to this sec- 
tion must expect bad days, but most of 
the time the sport is good. Northwestern 
Florida is really a good country. Paved 
roads lead to the places I’ve mentioned, 
and the air is pine-scented.— WM. C. Smith. 
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New Jersey Deer Kill 


URING A 4-DAY open season, the 
State of New Jersey had a deer kill 
which would do credit to a state of much 
larger size. What makes it even more 
notable is the fact that the deer territory 
lies between two of the country’s largest 
cities—New York and Philadelphia—and 
is reached within a drive of a couple of 
hours or so. Yet 2,310 bucks were killed 
The most deer were taken in the pine 
barrens of Burlington County—670. 
Ocean County, which includes the same 
general sort of country, was second with 
478. Then follows Atlantic, 246; Sussex, 
177; Morris, 160; Warren, 152; Passaic, 
88; Monmouth, 70; Camden, 57; Cumber- 
land, 48; and Somerset, 44. Other counties 
trail with small kills. The most produc 
tive of the northern counties were Sussex 
Morris, and Warren. 


Southern Wisconsin Bass 


INE bass fishing is to be found at 

times in Lake Mason, somewhat south 
of Kilbourne, in the south-central part of 
Wisconsin. The reeds along the shore 
yield some nice fish. Local residents fish 
more for pike, a good many 9 and 10 
pounders being taken from this lake by 
slow trolling and using live minnows for 


bait. This lake is near the famous Wis 
consin Dells, with attractive scenery 
and some good fishing for bass and wall 
eyes. 

Hooker Lake, near the Illinois line, i 


a good bass lake, with the fishing best 


night. A weedless lure will get three t 
four times as many strikes between 
and 4 a. m. as at any other time. Va 
cationers and cottagers stir up the wate 
during the day, so the fish retire to dee} 
water until the disturbance is over, usu 
ally about midnight. 

Some really large pike are caught a1 


nually at Lake Delevan and Lake G¢ 
neva, neither far from Hooke! 
Within a few miles are Silver and othe 
small lakes, on most of which cottage 
and boats can be had.—C. W. Fink. 


Lake 
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Where Wyoming Trout Lurk 


AKES ARE ABUNDANT, but the 

streams are small in the Medicine Bow 
National Forest of Wyoming. The fly- 
fishing is good there. 

Large catches of trout are made in the 
Platte River. The Platte and its tribu- 
taries are large, and the dry fly can be 
used. There is good brook-trout fishing 
in the Casper Mountain area, though the 
streams are small. After July 15, Bear 
River, in the Uinta Mountains and the 
vicinity of Evanston, is good. 

Large catches are made in Salt River, 
in the Star Valley, and some of its tribu- 
taries, says a report of the State Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. This 
river gives good catches on both wet and 
dry flies. Mackinaw-trout fishing is fine 
in Jackson’s Lake and Jenny Lake, in 
Jackson Hole. The Snake River in this 
region is a good cutthroat stream, and 
many of the smaller streams afford ex- 
cellent fishing for that species. 

The Upper Green River and its tribu- 
taries are also particularly good for fly- 
fishing. Large fish are taken, not only in 
the Green but in the many lakes of this 
region. The Wyoming National Forest, in 
this same section, has many lakes. Gol- 
den trout draw many fishermen to this 
area. Pine Creek, Pole Creek, and New 
Fork River are especially good. 

Tensleep Creek, on the western side of 
the Big Horn Mountains, is another good 
one for both wet and dry-fly fishing. 
There are many smaller streams in that 
region which are also good. On the east- 
ern side of these mountains, in the Big 
Horn National Forest, all the streams 
and lakes are well-stocked. Fly-fishing is 
usually good after July 15. 

Clark’s Fork in the Bear Tooth Moun- 
tains, Shoshone National Forest, is an- 
other good one. So is the North Fork of 
the Shoshone, and there are many 
smaller streams to give you a change. 

The Upper Wind River and its tribu- 
taries offer good fishing after the middle 
of July. The larger streams give fine fly- 
fishing, and plugs are often used with 
success in the Wind River. 

Bass, crappies, blue gills, and perch are 
mostly confined to the eastern portions of 
the State, and to Ray Lake, in Fremont 
County. There are perch, also, in Lake 
DeSmet, Johnson County. 


New Mexico Trout 


HE FOLLOWING WATERS will give 

you some good trout fishing, with 
comfortable cabin accommodations 
available, in New Mexico 

In northern New Mexico is the Chama 
River. You go to Santa Fe, then north- 
west to the river. In that same section 
are the Red and Mora rivers, the north- 
ern part of the Pecos, and El Vado and 
Eagle Nest lakes, with good fishing. The 
upper Pecos is reached out of Pecos. 
Eagle Nest Lake is reached from 
Therma. 

Go to Taos for Pats Creek, Little Rio 
Grande, and the Hondo. Then by going 
to Red River and Cuesta you can reach 
the Red River fishing 

Good flies are the Black Ant, Coach- 
man, Royal Coachman, and Gray Hackle 
vith peacock body.—W. R. Kelly, Jr. 


TROUT FISHING IN 6 WEEKS, 
1O0N'T BELIEVE jT! 














OFFER TO YOUNG MEN 


Who Hanker to Smoke a Pipe 


MECHANICALLY 
PRE-SMOKED 


Already “broken in 


HAND- SELECTED BRIAR 


MEN: Complete smoking pleasure 
comes only from smoking fine tobacco, 
and starting under ideal conditions. 
Through this unusual offer we are intro- 
ducing to you pipe smoking at its best. 


Here’s Our Offer 


First: Trial Packets of each of the three 
styles of world-famous Edgeworth, wrap 

ped in heavy foil. Edgeworth, famous for 
more than 35 years, has always contained 
only the finest tobacco leaf on the mar 

ket. We know that you cannot make good 
tobacco from cheap tobacco leaf any 
more than you can get the pleasure of 
choicest porterhouse steak for a rump 


steak price. We gladly pay premium 
prices to give you a finer smoke. This 
costly leaf is then manufactured to the 
high Edgeworth standard—better tobac- 
co, made to smoke cooler, means no 
tongue bite and permits you to enjoy 
fully its enhanced flavor, greater mild- 
ness and richer aroma. 

SECOND: A handsome Signature 
Pipe (made by Linkman) that has 
been mechanically pre-smoked (already 
‘“‘Broken-In’’) with genuine Edgeworth. 
It’s sweet and gentle from the start. 
Then to give you an added interest in 
this pipe, we engrave your own per- 
sonal signature in gold color on the 
stem. No pipe so personal. 


EDGEWORTH Sncohing TOBACCO 


TO GET YOUR EDGEWORTH SAMPLER KIT—JUST MAIL COUPON WITH $1.00 


(In Canada $1. 


LARUS & BRO. Co., Dept. K 
Richmond, Va. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 (In 
Canada $1.50 Duty Paid) for 
your Edgeworth Sampler Kit... 
Opposite is my signature to en- 
grave on the stem of the pipe. 
(Please print clearly your name 
and address below.) 


Name 


City 


Dealer's Name 


City 


ic secensemiidiccleicaiisieeaalibdintieas 


Please write 


Address 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR DEALER'S 


50 Duty Paid 





SIGNATURE O.L.A. 











your normal signature clearly 
within exact space allotted 





State 


; NAME AND ADDRESS 


Address 


State 


GOING FISHING IN FLORIDA? 


The Blue Book—Southern & Central Florida Fish- 
ing—tells you how, when and where. 224 Pages—34 
Map tackle required. Price $1.00 

The Fly Rod in Florida. 52 Page Price 75 cent 
Fishing in & around The Bahama Price 75 cent 
All three books del, for $2.00 from 


* FLORIDA FISHING INC. 


Miami, Florida or Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 














ALASKA! 


Read thril tales and authoritative fact articles by 
aoe 4 this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 
flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated. 

Send si 0 for year’s subscription or 15e for single copy. 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska 








—SPRING BEAR AND TROUT— 


Are Big & Plenty up Ghost River Way, 
in Northern Ontario. Come on! 
Double your fun by hunting and fishing at the 
same _ time. Exciting spring bear hunting 
Both grey and salmon trout. Also plenty of 
moose and deer. Housekeeping Cabins, as 
well as Main Lodge where good meals are 
served. Canoe trips. Good —— Write 

WENDIGO HUNTING LOD: 
W. J. Coventry, Mgr. Ghost toy! Ont., Canada 
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HUNTING Savi"? 
FP HOTOGRAPHY! 


Write for PREE new 1939 catalog. Discover how much you 
can save on cameras and equipment by ordering at home. 
Read the facts about all the nationally advertised cameras 
before you choose. Buy at your leisure. Save when you buy. 
Make this book your Guide to Better Buys in Photography. 
Send for PREE Catalog No. 76 today. Write to Dept. 57C9. 


WHOLESALE RADIO SERVICE CO., Inc., 100 Sixth Ave. New York, WN. Y. 
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END for your free copy 
of “Canada Calls You”, 
deluxe Canadian vacation 
book. Turn to the FISHING 
SECTION illustrated above, 
look at the fascinating action 
pictures; read the story of 
Canada’s fishing opportunities 
—and get your tackle ready. 
For no matter what your taste 
in locale or catches may be, 
Canada is your answer. Sea, 
lake and stream fishing: 
tuna, salmon, trout, bass, 
muskie, pickerel. Competent 
guides; good roads; a friendly 
border easily crossed. Mean- 
while send for the book, 


CANADIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 


OTTAWA - CANADA 


cc 


| Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, P-139 | 
| O Please send me free copy of your 60-page | 
| illustrated book about vacationing in Canada. | 
| 0 Please send information on......cccesees | 
ee A ree ae | 
| Name... | 
| Address eee eee eee Ce eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee | 
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British Columbia Trout 


HE COAST STEELHEAD trout runs 
from January until June in British 
Columbia, and the most accessible 
streams are the Cowichan and the 
Stamp, on Vancouver Island; and, with- 
in easy distance of Vancouver, the Sey- 
mour and Capilano in May and June; 
and the Stave, Vedder, and Coquihalla 
rivers in January, February, and March, 
says the Provincial Game Commission. 
The steelhead of the interior is found 
in Seton Lake, near Lilloet, in October, 
February, and March; in Okanagan Lake 
until April; in Kootenay Lake in June; 
and in Shuswap Lake in April and May. 
All these lakes are easily accessible by 
rail, or, in the later months, by road. 
Rainbow trout in the Province run 
to 15 lb. or more, and they, with cut- 
throats, abound in the northern waters, 
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GUARANTEED 7 TO 
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particularly in the fine group of lakes 
to the west of Prince George, from July 
until the end of September. The rail- 
road gives easy access, or the highway 
from Prince George to Hazelton. 

Along the mainland coast are many 
lakes that are reached by steamship 
from Vancouver, where there is excel- 
lent cutthroat fishing. For the best of 
this fishing, it is necessary to charter 
a launch in Vancouver. Rates are rea- 
sonable. At a distance of less than 70 
miles from Vancouver are many lakes 
with fine trout fishing in the early 
spring and during the fall. Clowhom 
lakes, at the head of Salmon Arm, in 
Seechelt Inlet, yield some of the largest 
cutthroats in the district. Saginaw, 
Ruby, North, West, Gordon Pasha, and 
Powell lakes also are good, while the 
stream at the head of Narrows Arm is 
very good during the month of June. 
There are many other lakes along the 
coast that are seldom fished and have 
abundant supplies of cutthroats. 


Skaneateles Trout 


KANEATELES Lake is one of those 

beautiful, long, narrow, deep lakes in 
central New York known as the Finger 
Lakes. These lakes are all clear and 
cold, and naturally suited to trout. Ska- 
neateles was stocked with the steelhead 
variety of the rainbow trout some years 
ago. These fish have done well, are quite 
abundant, and attain a good size. In 
fishing for them, it would be well to ob- 
tain a local guide, as knowledge of where 
and how to fish for them can be ob- 
tained only from experience. They are 
very gamy.—T. Burrill. 


Virginia Trout 


I frre is good trout fishing in the 
vicinity of Staunton, Va., where you'll 
find a number of streams that are well- 
stocked. 

There is good fly-fishing around Mon- 
terey, in Highland County. Here Jack- 
son River offers about 10 miles of such 
fishing, for both rainbows and brook 
trout. Crab Run at McDowell, and Ram- 
sey’s Run about 20 miles from Staunton, 
are brook-trout waters. There is also 


| good fishing at a lake near Dayton, about 


25 miles from Staunton.—James A. 


Payne. 




















e GOOD BEDS 
VEGETABLES 
FOR WOMEN 
OAD TO CAMP 


ord—58', pounds-—was taken by 
Outlying camps are farther into 
gin fishing waters, You'll 
trip in May, early June and O¢tober, 
marvelous — an - 

are great includi 
best in 
trips outfitted. C 
Make reservations 


Address 
Nestors Falls, 


Gre en’s Camps Ontario, Canada 
LAKE OF THE WOOOS 


Land ot 
THRILLING SPORT 


Come to the OJIBWAY this summer! In the 
deep, clear waters of Ontario's North are 
mighty game fish to test the skill of the most 


¢ for complete folder. 











expert artist of rod and reel. Bass, pike, pick- 
erel—and muskies up to 35 and 40 pounds! 
The OJIBWAY offers the best of modern 
hotel accommodation. Wonderful meals. Bring 
the family to this Paradise and be assured of 
complete comfort and the finest sport 
For folder and rates, write H. C. Davis, 
Oak Park, Biloxi, Miss., U.S.A. After May 1, 
address 
Fhe ouIBWwAY 
ISLAND 





GEORGIAN BAY, ONT., CANADA 








Trout—Bass 


LAKELAND LODGE acne-n 00. 


oo Lake — Sudbury District — Northern Ontario 
od automobile road to Lake. One night from Toronto by 


railway. First-class accommodations at L« ‘ee Outf itting for 
camping trips. Ideal canoe routes and excellent fishing in 
countless lakes and streams through virgin x ests. Black 
bass, muskie, salmon and gray trout, picker ar 1 northern 
pike. May and June excellent for trout and pickerel (dore) 

ALSO TO RENT—outlying cabins equipped for house- 


keeping. For information write 
ALPHONSE RIOUX, Skead Post Office, Ontario, Canada 


CANADA’S WILDS 


Northern Ontario 


New Ana Nee Lodge & Log Cabins 
Favel Lake and Keys 








Beautiful scenery. Finest muskie fishing, trout, 
northern pike, pickerel. Canoe trips. Moose, 
a bear hunting. Write for information. 
. VERNEY FAVEL, ONTARIO, CANADA 
S | LV . 4 Manitoulin 
island, Ont. 
Where SALMON TROUT, TIGER MUSKIES, 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE & BASS test your tackle. 
Wonderful location for the fisherman and his family. 
Fully furnished log bungalows. Splendid bathing 
beach. Salmon Trout & Brook Trout season opens in 
May. Motor right to door. Folder on request. 


W. M. SANDERSON 
539 Mossom Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
After May Ist—Address: Honora Bay, Ont., Can. 


Mention Outdoor Life __ 
When Writing Advertisers 


> 


More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout have 

been cought ot Calvert's then ot any other 

camp. “Field and Stream” Prize Contests for 

the post 25 yeors prove this statement. The aa 

World's Record Musky came from these waters. Ped 
Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing. 

Deer and Duck hunting. Six comps. Comfor® 

able cottages. Modern Houseboat and ‘ 

Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips out 


* fitted. Write for folder 
E. Calvert 


RAINY RIVER + ONTARIO” 
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A<TROPHIES 


Send your trophies to JONAS. . . Get correct 
body posture, and proper delineation of muscles 
— PLUS artistry and know! gained in years 
of experience in studio and held. Write for prices. 


JONAS BROS 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
Other Studios: Mt. Vernon, N.Y. and Seattle, Wash. 





HUNT GRIZZLIES THIS SPRING 


In Best Game District of B. C. 
I guarantee success and thrills galore! Comfort- 
ible camps. Reasonable prices. Also now booking 
fall hunts for Mountain Sheep, Goats, Moose, 
Caribou, Grizzlies, Timber Wolves. By airplane 
ind horses. 15 years guiding experience. 
Pat Cameron Guides, Hudson Hope, B. C., Canada 
Send all communications to 0. W. ESSLINGER, 
209 Iowa Theater Bidg., Cedar Rapids, Towa. 





SHOOT STONE & FANNIN SHEEP 


In the British Columbia Rockies 


Shots Guaranteed at Large Rams 
World's Record Ram obtained in this region. 
Also MOOSE, CARIBOU, GOAT, GRIZZLY. 
Remote Country. Few Hunters. Travel by plane 
or horse. Ten Successful Seasons. Write for in- 
formation and reference. 
FRANK GOLATA~— Reg. B. C. Guide No. 3014 


Dawson Creek, British Columbia, Canada 
—_— = AEDT TE 


: _ ———— 
BIG GAME HUNTING | 

In Peace River Country | 
of northeastern British Columbia and Al- 
berta. Sheep, goat, caribou, moose, grizzly 
and black bear. Good trophies guaranteed. | 
Write. 














SID SUNDERMAN, HYTHE, ALBERTA, CANADA 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 
seeks only the most representative 
CAMPS, RESORTS, GUIDES 

and OUTFITTERS 

for these columns 


If you want Real Sport 
in touch with them 


Fignting muskies, vicious great 
northerns, crafty bass, tasty wall 
eyes await you in magnificent 
Minnesota .. . fishing that will test 
your strength, tackle and skill. 
Wherever you go in Minnesota, 
you’re near one of the 10,000 well- 
stocked lakes and streams that 
provide America’s finest fishing. 
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MINNESOTA TOURIST BUREAU 
State Capitol, Dept. 49, St. Paul, Minn. 
I'd like Free Vacation Literature on: 


2 Fishing -) Resorts Cabins 
[) Camping Canocing Swimming 
LL) Golf () Tennis 


Vame 
iddress 
City State 
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Better Fishing in Washington | 


IVE YEARS AGO this State outlawed 

the fish traps, and cleaned them out 
completely. Some of the big trap oper- 
ators who sat back in their luxury and 
watched the yearly take of salmon, 
fought the bill tooth and nail. But it was 
no go. The sportsmen and gill-netters 
had enough support mustered, and out 
into the open spaces went the traps. It 
was then that speculation centered on 
whether or not the elimination of the 
traps would really help the sportsmen 
We had to wait for four long years to as- 
certain the certainty of the whole busi- 
ness. 

The fourth-year fish cycle came to its 
test last fall. The result? The greatest 
winter run of steelhead ever recorded in 
this vicinity, and by overwhelming odds. 
From late December until March the big 
parade continued. One good eddy in the 
Cowlitz River alone—and only about 100 
yd. long—yielded more than 2,000 of the 
beauties. That is the State warden’s con- 
servative estimate. On dozens of differ- 
ent days I counted 40 and 50 fish, lying 
on the bank, back of fishermen. 

In our winter trips for steelheads, on 
the Columbia, we fish the big sand bars, 
and were amazed to find a new sort of 
salmon smashing our tackle. They were 
blue-back salmon, and the traps had 
nearly exterminated them. On _ the 
fourth year they were back in their hun- 
dreds, ready to give us the thrill of our 
lives. 

Last September was even better than 
last year. Salmon were running in the 
tens of thousands. The fish ladders at 
Bonneville were choked for days. The 
“harvest” trout run, then showed many 
catches of larger fish—sea-run cutthroats 
and young silvers—and those same fish 
were the ones that used to become fouled 
in the traps, and smuggled into Porvland 
for the market as ocean-caught fish. 

The elimination of the traps on the 
Washington side was certainly a gift 
from heaven for the sportsman. The trap 
men still squawk and bluster, but the fish 
roll in from the old Pacific to hit at the 
angler’s lure, in numbers that stagger the 
imagination. 

We are expecting bigger things this 
winter than last, and that’s saying a lot 
It is my honest belief that the Cowlitz 
River is sure to become the leading steel- 
head stream of the entire country, now 
that the traps, with their many sins, have 
vanished.—Malcolm G. Higgins. 





HEY YOU! STOP THINKING 
ABOUT TROUT, /< 
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Ontario's Bears 


ECENT REPORTS indicate that bears 

have never been so numerous in 
Ontario as at present. Important changes 
made last year in the provincial game 
laws allow sportsmen greater privileges 
in the matter of spring bear hunting 
In the spring, the glossy, black fur is at 
its best, and fishing offers keen sport 
to those who desire both hunting and 
fishing. 

Since Canadian trappers lifted their 
bear traps because of the low price for 
the pelts from 1927 to 1937, bears have 
multiplied with amazing rapidity, and 
have earned a bad name by destroying 
moose, and by raiding settlers’ stock, 
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GET AWAY from the Gowd 





ET’S say goodbye to traffic- 
jammed roads and over-run rivers 
this year and explore the unspoiled 
High Country of New Mexico! Fol- 
low the crystal streams that tumble 
down the canyons of these towering 
mountain ranges and you'll find 
spots where the tggut seldom even 
see a fisherman. Prop over into 
secluded valleys“Where sapphire 
lakes are hid@en andgou’ll have 
only the birds fore ny—or try 
your luck with bass iff one of our 
great storage lakes atid don’t be 
surprised if a ten-pounder runs 
away with your tackle. You'll get 
more fun out of every day you 
spend in New Mexico. Send for this 
free booklet that tells more about it. 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, 
Room 585, State Capitol 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Gentlemen; Please send your free booklet ‘Two 
Weeks in New Mexico” to: 
Name 


Address........ 








Every 


F isherman 


should read 
this book 





Wane you’re waiting for the fishing 
season to open, send for this FREE book, 
picturing and describing the nation’s great 
vacation state—the land of every fisher- 
man’s dreams—WISCONSIN. 

The book will bring to you the whisper 
of summer breezes through the trees, the 
soft wash of waves on the shore, the swift 
strike of the big one. It will give you a 
preview of summer pleasures soon to 
come, and maybe it will suggest that 
this summer you should plan to visit 
Wisconsin, the state that is not only a 
paradise for fishermen but is an incom- 
parable vacationland for the whole family. 












Sign and mail the cou- 
pon now for your FREE 
copy of the book that 
brings the outdoors to 
your easy chair. 
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RELAX IN WISCONSIN 
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food caches, and vacant camp property. 

Instead of offering a bounty, D. J. Tay- 
lor, Deputy Minister of Game and Fish- 
eries of Ontario, saw a more desirable 
and profitable way of disposing of the 
surplus bears. He reduced the nonresi- 
dent license fee from $41 to $5 for spring 
hunting only, and invited sportsmen to 
come to Ontario in May and hunt them. 
Then bear hunting could be combined 
with fishing for large lake trout which, 
in May, feed on the surface where they 
smash greedily at almost any kind of 
lure—spinner, spoon, wobbler, or live 
bait. 

Bears in the spring are lured by the 
guides with bait, usually fish. The fish 
are placed on sandy points jutting into a 
lake or stream; where creeks or streams 
empty into a lake; and at narrows, 
which are crossing places for bears. 
These baits are approached by canoe 
during the evening or early morning 
hours. 

Another good season for hunting On- 
tario’s bears is at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and through the entire fall. Dur- 
ing the early part of September, bear 
hunting is good in the uplands, as then 
the bears are still found in the berry 
patches. The Metagama section is par- 
ticularly good for bear hunting, as it 
has no motor roads, and is accessible 
only by railroad.—A. O. S. 


Trout in Montana 


HERE ARE more than 32,000 miles of 

cold, fast-flowing mountain rivers and 
creeks in Montana, as well as innumer- 
able lakes. These natural game-fish wa- 
ters afford unsurpassed sport to the fish- 
erman. Rainbow, cutthroat, brown, and 
Eastern brook trout thrive in these 
streams and lakes, while Mackinaw and 
lake trout abound in the waters of the 
Hudson Bay drainage. Grayling, now 
found in the United States only in 
streams on the eastern slopes of the 
Rockies, are another valued game fish. 

Usually the best trout fishing in Mon- 
tana comes after July 1, when normally 
the snow water has run out of the 
streams. Fishing continues to be good 
until late August—a thing to be remem- 
bered by the angler who, in many other 
sections, finds trout fishing pretty slow 
during the hot months. About the second 
week in September, the fall fishing be- 
comes good, and continues until cold 
weather. A nonresident fishing license, 
good for 15 days, costs $1.50, a year’s 
permit $3.50.—C. Besse Washburn. 


YOUR FISH } 
HOOKS AGAIN: 








Deer in New York 


HE KILL OF DEER, tabulated by 

counties, is a pretty good index to the 
best deer territories in the State of New 
York. For 1937 it was as follows: 

Clinton, 124; Essex, 933; Franklin, 984; 
Fulton, 145; Hamilton, 1,516; Herkimer, 
806; Jefferson, 18; Lewis, 422; Oneida, 
132; Oswego, 109; Saratoga, 129; Saint 
Lawrence, 1,195; Warren, 316. These are 
counties lying in the Adirondacks, or 
adjacent to them. 

In the Catskill counties there were 244 
deer killed in Delaware County; Greene, 
144; Orange, 265; Schoharie, 81; Sulli- 
van, 594; Ulster, 210. 





WOODWORKER’S 


Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is writ- 
ten especially for the man 
who likes to make things 
inhisown home with power 
tools. Tells what power 
machinery you will need 
to turn out beautifully fin- 
ished furniture. Howtouse 
the cross cut saw, ripsaw, miter saw, jointer, and 
band saw. How to bore and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully ex- 
plained—how to turn a plain Spe smooth 
cylinder, how to use a skew chisel to square ends, 
how to make shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex 
and concave cuts. How to make a tilt-top table, 
occasional table, reeding and fluting, faceplate 
and chuck turning, turning rings, veneering. How 
to make the surface perfect, how to apply stain, 
wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, shellac, varnish, 
lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power 
machinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step 
eres for intricate designs in cabinet mak- 

ing. 236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, 

Yi 00 C. O. D. Send order WITH NO MONEY 
fer OODWORKER’S TURNING AND JOIN- 
ING MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 plus few 
cents postage when book arrives. 

OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 39 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 

















Fishing Facts 


Contains more helpful information about baits, hooks, lines 


leaders, and all species of fish than any other book we'v 


seen. Tells you the correct rod and bait for fishing for blue 


gills, suckers, redhorse, bullheads, carp, catfish, crappie, rock 
bass, perch, blue herring, small-mouthed bass, wall-eyed pik« 
perch, silver bass, pickerel, muskie, brook trout, lake trou 
pacific salmon, and atlantic salmon. 

You will find in this manual the many kinks and trick 
which have been used by experts to land each of these spe 
of fish—_where to look for them, what bait to use, how t 
gle. 90 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, | N.Y 
Want to Catch 9 


PIKE, BASS OR TROUT: 


Then — up a party for an early fishing trip 
T 
nson’s Webb Lake Resort 

WEBB LAKE, WISC. 
Hundreds of lakes, rivers and streams to fish with pik 
trout, bass, panfish in them Comfort delux 
clean housekeeping cottages Excellent home cook 
meals. Do try our resort this year! We Lo arantee 
please you. For literature and rates wr 


IVEN V. JOHNSON, Postmaster, Webb Lake, Wisconsin 


Hunting G Fishing | 
PROPERTIES | 


for Sale or Lease 


2% CANADIAN TTS } 





$58 buys small island 
iF $88 buys 13 acres lake front 
$108 buys 20 acres lake front 
$135 buys 200 acres with stream 
$171 buys 2 mile river front 
22nd Annual List, just is lin tl rr 


4. Seized anaSold fs 
slr 














describes the above anc as man her ct prope 
offered at Tax Sale prices. The ar nount quoted is the 
price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. Beautifully si 
hunting and fishing camps where there is real t; 
cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages. Now the t 
invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. 5 
monthly payments if desired. Don't delay. W — ITE TOI 


for FREE BOOKLET with full explanati 


TAX SALE SERVICE, .: 
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Peters High Velocity .22’s reach 


out with sledge-hammer wallop! 















1. WHEN you spot a jack rabbit streaking 
through the brush . give him a taste of 
High Velocity .22’s. With a good eye and 
a steady hand, you'll nail him! Because 














2. SMASH DOWN on a spike with all your 
might and see if you can drive it through a 
2x4. Even with a sledge-hammer it takes a 
hale of a wallop. But set that same 2 x 4 on 
nd, and smack it with a Peters High Velocity 
2. Zing! Out comes the bullet with POWER 
spare! That’s what you’d call... 





5. FOR A MAN-SIZED .22 RIFLE, shoot the Remington 
»portmaster Model 341 Bolt Action Repeater. Accurate 





fe 


3. POWER PLUS! This photo was taken 
with a Speedlight camera by Peters ballistic 
experts for scientific study. You can see the 
bullet emerging from the 2 x4 below the spike 
“stopped”’ in full flight by the camera. 
Pe ters High Velocity .22’s give you EXTRA- 
POWER and flat trajectory ... plus 


—easy tohandle. Exceptionally large magazine capacity 
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High Velocity has packed-in POWER 
that gets there fast and hits with sledge- 
hammer wallop. Here’s proof... 





4. FINE ACCURACY! 

Here’s a Speedlight photo of a High Velocity 
22 about to hit the bull’s-eye. They’re made 

just like big caliber ammunition, with solid 

brass cases, hard bullets, and Rustless prim- 

ing which ends gun cleaning. Then... 


ETERS PACKS THE POWER 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Gt) POND MEMBER AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE, ““FOR A MORE ABUNDANTGAME SUPPLY" 


High Velocity and Rustless are Peters Cartridge Division trade marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


or tmaste 


Reg. Pat. Of. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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Pheasants by the Thousand 


By ANDREW R. BOONE 


OST Washingtonians recall those 
lush days when native pheas- 
ants and bobwhite ranged 
abundantly over the State. Now 
these game birds are disappearing from 
once-favored haunts, and seem to de- 
crease despite strict game regulations. 
Sage hens and prairie chickens have so 


far declined that hunting them is for- 
bidden. 
Those of you who have never visited 


this State may think of Washington as 
a region of primeval forests and seldom- 
hunted fields. But the wild West is not 
so wild, and increased population and ad- 
vanced civilization have taken their toll 
of game in Washington as elsewhere. 
Washington game authorities 3 years 
ago began a program of upland-game- 
bird restoration that is getting results. 
In 1938, 90,000 Chinese pheasants were 
released from the game farms. Wash- 
ington hunters bagged 300,000 birds of 
this beautiful species. Washington now 
leads the nation in artificial production of 
upland birds. Of course, these State- 
bred birds are not enough in themselves 
to guarantee adequate shooting, but a 
seed supply is being developed which, 
with natural reproduction in the wild, is 
meeting Washington's needs. The goal 


for this year is 100,000 seed pheasants. 
Washington game authorities are con- 





A tray of selected pheasant eggs, gathered in 
the fields of the Washington State game farms 





Many young birds are held in separate pens to mature as brood stock 
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centrating their efforts on the ring- 
necked pheasant for several reasons. The 
Chinese pheasant is a bird of great cour- 
age, which has demonstrated its self- 
sufficiency and ability to maintain itself 
under sometimes difficult conditions. The 
wild instinct of the ringneck is deep- 
rooted. His cunning and wariness make 
him a test for experienced hunters. The 
methods used by the State in propagating 
these birds are at such variance with the 
accepted procedure that they deserve the 
serious attention of interested conserva- 
tionists. 

The main points of difference between 
the Washington system and the accepted 
practice elsewhere are: The use of Rhode 
Island Red setting hens for hatching, ex- 
tensive application of electricity, and the 
construction of large, open pens. 

B. T. McCauley, director of Washing- 
ton’s Game Department, says he bor- 
rowed the open-pen idea from Scotland. 
When he first established the system, 
McCauley decided that, because pheas- 
ants thrive in the wild, those conditions 
should be reproduced for captive birds. 
Therefore, he created a system of open 
pens covering 690 acres at the several 
game farms. Each field contains some 60 
acres, is surrounded by a fence 12 ft. 
high, with a 2%-ft. overhang. This fence 
alone, of course, is not sufficient to keep 
the birds safely at home until taken to 
the field, and each is “brailed.” That is, 
a leather strap is fitted over the flying 
feathers on one wing. Brails are changed 
at frequent intervals to prevent lame- 
ness. 

From the beginning, it was realized 
that more space for each bird should be 
provided—around 300 sq. ft. as compared 
with 40 under the old system. Further, 
by this method, more insect life and cov- 
er would be made available. Each tract 


was divided into units of 2 1/3 and 3 1/3 
acres, bearing cultivated alfalfa, wheat, 
clover, and other crops which provide 
an abundance of food and heavy cover 
during the growing period. These feeds 
supply shade, shelter from vermin, and 
the vital food element, vitamin A. Soon 
it became apparent that not only were 
eggs showing higher average fertility, 
but the young birds displayed greater 
strength because of the opportunity to 
range over a greater area while growing. 

Today, electricity and hens hatch the 
young chicks. Not pheasant hens, but 
large Rhode Island Reds. Each year 
7,000 hens are purchased at a cost of $1 
each from poultry men, kept about 2 
months until the hatching period ends, 





Scarcely an hour before this picture was taken 
these lusty chicks were still in their shells 





A view of the Okanogan all-electric game farm, one of the most modern 
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then resold for the purchase price. The 66 
hens are used at five game farms, electric E A PO 99 A QUAI ® 
incubators at four. I ( : 

Brood stock totaling some 2,000 cocks - a LIKE BIRD. 
and 10,000 hens—exact ratio is one in six Ssh AN ELECTRIC MADE BABY-CAPON 
—are kept through the winter, and lay- QU AIL flavo : 

; 2 ; : r, white meated, grouse, partridge, prairie chicken 
ing begins by April 1, each hen producing size. Wild game flavor, electrically transmitted for life. A real 


h fr to 40 . The 
pac deg aoe dieteteuted to oa aoe pow domesticated GAME BIRD, to be raised in small space like poultry. 


farms, when electricity and the big chick- Good to eat, not for breeding. $6.00 per dozen F.0.B. Also Electric 
ens take over the job of hatching. Caponizing Equipment. Profit and pleasure are yours, illustrated 

There’s plenty of activity in the fields bulletin explains. A post card with your name and address brings 
at laying time, as egg-gatherers go it to you without 


through several times daily, taking the cost or obligation. George Beuoy, No. 11 Cedar Vale, Kans. 
eggs wherever they may be found. With- 


y, s » he h < 
out delay, these are taken to the hens | SGIgRRP=NES = Eastern Mink ! Attract Wild Ducks, Fish 


r 7 Seckingerdets forbre« i fomal es 
In due course, the young chicks are soring delivery. Production Plant Now Plant Natural Foods 
~ guaranteed. Our new folde li Ni a s 
hatched. Here we come to the most “MINK RAISING for Pont that will bring and 
* y . . *LEAS ve ul i re ors i 

important phase of the Washington sys- Safermnition on the beliding of — ae = 
tem. Remember, large numbers of hens - a eggs A gy Ant tiga fishinggrounds. Wild Rice, 
have been held throughout the winter for DAVIS FUR FARMS 4 Wild Celery, Duck Pota- 
spring release, which prevents a loss R No. 3, St. Johnsbury, Vt i pide Red veener § Gocorhas 
which would occur from vermin, weather A a | describe grounds, and receive free plant- 
conditions, and fall shooting. Thus, wild ing advice and book. Many years ex- 


production is increased. In addition, 10,- FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY!/ | ee oo teuanic. srenreery 
s Ss ES 
000 brooders have been kept so that an : Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


adequate supply of good, fertile eggs 
may be assured. 


Incubator-hatched chicks go to artifi- : 
cial brooders at South Tacoma, Walla of Bare eeetern a Vohon Ped eatsh bars oan ton onete do- 1 -Wi 














Walla, Spokane, and the all-electric at seven shows since 1934. Member of N. Y. and U.S. Asso 


, ations. For complete details write at once or wire 
farm at Okanogan. Until they are 10 ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. , steadily raised in ONLY 25 DAYS. Why breed for 
weeks old, these chicks are kept in brood- — nary trade when these great luxury 


s eee —kaere national markets want all the squabs 
er runs 10 ft. wide and 30 ft. long, when | yeu can ship every day in the year? 
they are placed in large, open pens. 100 RACCOONS | T ousands wan ed dally for this desir- 











Chicks hatched by setting hens are | eye-opening free picture book. RICE 
placed in field brooders with brood hens | FARM, 429 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 


and reared in open fields stocking @ $5.00 each in lots of 20 or over. || Quebec $ 00 
; Also Grey Foxes at same prices. Send for or . 
Y June, all brood-stock birds and many price catalogue of other animals, 10c. Yukon EACH 


of the young are released. In fact, AMAZON ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTE PL =e M Lay S priced on request. All shipments made 


lays inspection before acceptance 


some of the babes are turned into the ST. STEPHEN, S. C. $25.00 was paid to me for the pelt of my poorest mink 


. , " ; na | in 1936 with a top of $36.75. 
open when 10 weeks old, while others $16.25 was paid to me for the pelt of my poorest mink 


Have over 100 Raccoons to offer for re- 














are brailed and held for future release | —— _E Boot! 237, th a top $21.00 | 
; = “<< T ; : >) a | 00 Yomes tic in 
or selection as brooders. When chicks FOR 7 ALE > Pm pip | Bred females priced on request. Reproduction guaranteed. 


reach the brailing stage, they are caught Harry Saxton’ s Mink Ranch ___ Bemus Point, N.Y. 
up, with nets, by being run through Rare, fancy, ornamental varieties Poultry. | 


a series of crates or boxes equipped with Rare ducks and geese. S M A L L. M 0 U + ig a A 3 S$ 


sliding panels. This system speeds the ; ah iin i Ps eohids Sek : “d 

; amt ‘ ‘ es and chicks In season, ring hatch baby bass (fry), one wee 
general planting routine. mej , 
, , ‘ r ) about half inch long. Live deliver 

Now, with 100,000 pheasants to dis- Stock for sale. Write your Wants. guaranteed by prepaid Railway Express 


tribute, the Game Department is faced Homestead Farms MeG _ww any point in U.S. Delivered price, East of 
. : “ace “ste MeGraw. N. Y. Rive 5 6 fe te : . 
with a delicate problem. This is a ques- ’ Miss. River, $12.50 per thousand; West, 


tion of interest to sportsmen in every $15.00. Shipment May 1st. 
on o eres s yer 
state where game-stocking programs are Jas. H. Reeve Calhoun, Ga. 


in operation. Distributing the birds is Shooting Facts 
one activity that often lets game authori- Here you have all the up-to-date information on new arms, 
ties in for severe criticism. Hunters are ammunitions, sights, and shooting. Full details of the sensa 
, s s onal new .2 orne 2 ; -ar- 
interested chiefly in the number of birds r= wl new .22 Hornet and the various .22 Hi Speed car 
planted; the officials in other things as Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
well. Before Washington plants pheas- vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. Thorough 
ants, McCauley’s staff investigates every- a of every caliber gun from the .22 


ad 
thing that has a bearing on the chances So complete is the data on cartridges that we do not wrt Argh ee 


of birds to survive. believe there is any —a manufactured which is not in f Foods for teading Clubs and 
. : cluded in this manual. Highly important information on y Game Commissions is your best 

First, staff members determine the to- sights and sight setting, velocity, bullet weight, trajectory guarantee that TERRELL ean make your place 
tal sales of hunting licenses in proportion energy. F ; really attract more ducks, fish and game. 
to the area of each county in the State. While a are 56 different rifle calibers included in Geer Planes Gerraehseries tnaea "ua 
They then count the number of farms, | iuces- 410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10--eith theis variations in | W and Uaitta dime pie mraterrad By F lah -Aquatle 
determine the total crop acreage under bore and load. 96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. | SEED. Plant NOW—Results next Fall. 
cultivation, and the kinds of crops. Third, Write Dept. 39. Place—Suggestions, Rook Free. Write 
they consider climatic conditions, includ- Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth - New York, N. Y. i TERRELL’S 480A bik. OSHKOSH, WIS. 
ing average year-round temperature and — —_______— 


rainfall. Next, they estimate the number | s 
of predatory vermin present in each area. | 
Now they consider the likelihood of | 


Dos : . 7) : s » I ~ Q by planting our guaranteed-to-grow LEGAL natural foods that attract and hold 

oaching, known to be heavier in some | wild DUCKS. PHEASANTS, QUAIL aad IMPROVE FISHING. One wall 

districts than others. Finally, the game | 3 planting we made attracted over 3000 ducks same scason as planted! Establish permanent 
uthorities study the concentration of _ feeding beds with our a GIANT Wild Rice Wi ild Celery, Sago and other favorite foods 

e ; - 4 | : ‘ \ and receive same results eseribe your p we'll send detailed, expert planting advice 

hunters from large centers of population. z FREE for your particular location LEE ilk ustrated book. lowest prices on market. Why 


From these factors, they work out a ] experiment? We produce RESULTS game birds and hatching eggs also, 
weighted index,” and, on the basis of Wi.b LIFE NURSERIES a P. 0. Box 171¢ aie Oshkosh, Wis. 
ee on gane ul experts P plan yon place; the cost is reasonable " 


ratings by individual counties, appor- —- 


on the year’s plantings. : . . 
We cannot hope to match, bird for | BOOKING ORDER FOR 


ird, each year's kill,” McCauley admits. Day old Baby Quail, Day old Chukars and Eggs 


Our domestic hatch can only supple- 
ent the wild hatch.” Yet, with 100,000 From our heavy, pure Wisconsin breeding of our early breeding season and _ special 
rds fluttering into the bush, and many quail and the best chukars we could obtain prices. We will quote you on our 1989 de- 
ung being born in the wild, continued For breeders we have pedigreed day old liveries of day old quail, chukars and eggs on 


$n - . ail, chukars or eggs. Take advantage request. 
ner shooting may safely be predicted ap : ‘ 
r the Northwest. B. E. Roessling, Mgr. FLORIDA QUAIL FARM, Ine. Green Cove Springs, Florida 
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Cats for a Fight 


OO much is too much 

and when I get too 
much I just naturally 
have to pop off. But what really burns 
me up is the letter from W. F. Tennis, 
Alliance, Ohio. I wonder just what they 
call channel cats in Ohio. There are at 
least a dozen species of catfish, known 
as channel cat, the blue, the yellow, the 
forked-tail, the spotted, the willow, and 
last, but not least, the true opelousas. 
I'll bet that Mr. Tennis goes fishing with 
a cane pole the size of a small wagon 
tongue and a line that would hold an 
Ohio mule. I would sincerely like to see 
the gentleman playing an opelousas on 
an ordinary 9-ft. fly rod, and an F. or G. 
line. Then he'd see if he had a fight or 
not, and I would bet even money that he 
will tear up more tackle on the much 
despised cats than he will on bass the 
same weight, if he uses the same tackle. 

Thomas F. Ryan, Rodessa, La. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Eastern Deer Smart? 


EDITOR RE New York State 
Outdoor Life: deer the smartest 

creatures that ever 
lived, or are New York hunters the 
poorest shots in the land? I was recent- 
ly on a visit back East, and I read in 
the paper that 3,000 hunters stalked 800 
deer in one county—and bagged only 
18 bucks! The odds were 166 to 1 against 
any of these eager Nimrods’ getting a 
buck on opening day. What's the reason 
for this? The deer were so numerous 
in Broome County that farmers com- 
plained of their depredations, yet, when 
the hunters went after them, they were 
as hard to get as a drink on the house 
in a New York saloon I paid $10.50 
for a nonresident hunting license, but 
was unable to get out on opening day. 
After reading about the 3,000 hunters, 
apparently firing bullets at everything 
but deer, I decided not to use it.—James 
French, Colorado Springs, Col. 


Canine Counting 


READER wrote in 

a recent issue that 
he believed his’ red 
Labrador bitch ate three of her eleven 
pups, which no doubt is true. The 
chances are that the bitch had only 
eight teats. If that is the case, instinct 
taught the mother to do away with the 
three surplus pups. All mammals that 
produce litters of young have separate 
teats for each individual young, and, 
when nature is allowed to take its 
course, the young will nurse no other 
teat except its own. Try moving them 
from teat to teat before they are a week 
old, if you want proof of this.—W. R. 
Harris, Pelican, La 


Fish-House Punch? 


= SHELP ME! 
— 
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EDITOR ELIEVE it or not, 
Outdoor Life: this is true. I was 


sitting in a fish house, 
enjoying the company of a friend who 
was spearing. Luck wasn't so good. I 
asked my friend if I couldn’t use one 
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of his decoys. There happened to be a 
house vacant and I went over to it 
with the decoy only. Having no spear, 
the odds were against me. While work- 
ing the decoy up and down, and around, 
a small pickerel made a lunge at it. To 
my surprise, he caught the line in the 
back of his mouth and couldn't let loose 
of it. Having only 3 ft. of line out made 
it easy to land him.—Loren Fowler, Saint 
Cloud, Minn. 


Muskrat Racket 








A SOMEWHAT 
strange thing oc- 
curred to me Decem- 
ber 4, 1938. I happened to be driving 
about 2 miles south of Plattsburg, N. Y., 
when a large muskrat crossed the road. 
I jumped out, and, grabbing the first 
thing in reach, I started in hot pursuit. 
My weapon happened to be a tennis 
racket, which I carried in the car. Upon 
nearing the muskrat, he turned on me 
and almost scared me to death by jump- 
ing straight at me. I gathered enough 
courage to take a swipe at him and 
socked him cleanly on the nose. I cer- 
tainly aced him, and my first muskrat 
made a very fine pelt.—Happy La Mare, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Defend Bait-Fishing 


EDITOR RECENT issue of 
Outdoor Life: your magazine 
had a letter “Down 


With Bait,” written by Walter Jones, of 
Trenton, N. J. Mr. Jones expresses the 
inherent selfishness possessed by a large 
percentage of the human race. Because 
a man uses bait is no reason for de- 
claring him no sportsman. Almost every 
one who fishes does so to relax and to 
enjoy himself. He also likes to feel the 
tug and pull of the fighting fish, to feel 
his heart jump up in his throat when 
the fish takes to the air. 

I have fished for trout a number of 
years with both bait and flies. I think 
I can truthfully say I have caught many 
more fish on flies than on bait. I have 
gone fishing many times with good bait- 
fishermen and beat the tar out of them. 
As to injuring fish, I believe I have in- 
jured as many fish while fly-fishing as 
I have while fishing with bait. 


Here is another slant: Many persons 


do not have the time or the money it 
takes to develop their fly-fishing. I say 
let the bait-fisherman catch his fish. 


John J. West, Eau Claire, Wis. 

HE letter by Walter 

Jones burns me up. 
Some folks get to fish 
only once or twice a season and don’t 
know how to use flies. That is no reason 
why a fly-fisherman has more right on 
a trout stream than anybody else. If 
you like to fish with a fly—use a fly and 
don’t be so selfish. There’s more than 
way to be a sportsman.—Bernard 
Death Valley, Cal. 


Ride Him, Cowboy! 


EDITOR EADING R. B. East- 
Outdoor Life: erly’s comment on 

the story by Chas 
Askins Jr., “Shoot Fast and Live Long- 
er,” leaves a decided brown taste in my 
mouth. Why in hell don’t dumb lugs 
crawl in a hole and pull it in after 
them? If a good, or even “fair to 
middlin’,” range horse can’t do all 
Askins said Conway’s did, you better 
pelt him and use his carcass for coyote 
bait. Easterly doesn’t need to say he is 
no judge of horses.—Fred D. Adams, 
Douglas, Wyo. 


Nothing But the Truth 


EDITOR EVERAL weeks 
Outdoor Life: ago, the writer re- 

ceived a letter from a 
swapper in Idaho, saying that he had 
several used typewriters for trade. Per 
fectly good machines except that the 
capital letter “I’’ was missing from all 
I thought I might be able to find out 
what became of the missing “I’s” so we 
made a deal, he receiving a .22 rifle in 
exchange. Now, here is where you can 
help me: I must find what became of 
those “I's.” Having noticed the ex 
cessive use of “I” in some of Elmer! 
(Magnum) Keith’s articles published in 
the past year, I wonder if you would b¢ 
so kind as to send me some of hi 
manuscript or copy. send a 
paragraph or two “Long Shot 
in the Hills,”—or send in the 
typewriter?—Paul D. Berrie? 
Springs, Mich. 
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one 


Miller, 


Why not 
from 
shall I 
Ratliff, 


MUST BE ELMER! 
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HY does Aber- 

nathy Crump 
doubt the ability of 
friend Elmer to shoot jumping jacks at 
300 yd. with a 357 Magnum revolver, or 
running coyotes at 600 yd. with a .300 
Magnum rifle? Doesn’t Elmer say so 
himself? Elmer does have the habit of 
bringing out a new gun once in a while 
that was made entirely to his own 
specifications. To make its acquaint- 
ance, we must follow the inventor over 
100 miles of dangerous mountain side, 
meet a pack train a mile long, sleep in 
a snow bank for a fortnight, and various 
other things before we can learn how 
perfectly this new wonder is going to 
dispose of its victim, whether buck, bear, 
bull, or bison. When the opportune time 
comes for the test, it takes just one 
long deliberate shot to scramble it. Yes, 
Mr. Abernathy, you took the words right 
out of my mouth.—Faun de Coie, Seneca, 
Til. 


EARLY all the 

readers of OvurT- 
poor Lire must be in- 
terested in the caliber of the gun, and 
the type and weight of the bullet, with 
which game is killed. So there can be 
no complaint about the writer who, 
emulating Elmer Keith, struck out with 
his trusty old air rifle and killed the 
charging grizzly one mile away, lacking 
only a few steps; luckily making an 
eye shot. With all the fantasy, you can- 
not charge him with not being specific 
and, of course, we take his yarn for 
what it is worth—just good reading— 
and we don’t have to believe it. And 
yet some of the articles published about 
fantastic long shots and stopping of 
game in their tracks are just as un- 
believable as the BB-gun yarn. Why not 
make it a rule that all your true stories 
must give the caliber and type of bullet 
used? We are all interested in the real 
dope on bullets and their effect. But, 
when we read about some hunter who 
knocks up dust 20 ft. to the left the 
first shot, and, on the second shot, 
shoots 20 ft. over a deer’s right rump, 
thus giving the shooter the elevation 
and windage whereby the third shot 
centers the deer’s heart 400 yd. away, 
we'd like to know the name of the 
cartridge and rifle that can accomplish 
these miracles.—Joseph C. Burget, Gal- 
veston, Tex. 


Who Gets the Buck? 


WHY NOT 
SPLIT 1T 
50-50 


EDITOR 
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EDITOR AN some reader 
Outdoor Life: enlighten me? In 
Texas, a man wounded 
deer, the next man on watch about 
100 yd. away, shot and killed the same 
leer, not knowing it was wounded. To 
whom did the game belong?—Albert 
Biechlin, Akron, Ohio. 


Live Decoys? 


INCE I walk with 
crutches and the 
game laws have pro- 
hibited decoys of the quacking variety, 
have missed that grand old sport of 
duck hunting. Why don’t they set the 
luck season for three weeks and let 
use live decoys every Monday of that 


EDITOR 
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season? I feel sure that plenty of 
sportsmen who now do not even hunt 
would buy licenses and duck stamps. 
—Warren A. Scott, Jamestown, Kan. 


Bullet Spin 


AW, WHAT'S 








EDITOR 
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OW fast does a bul- 

let spin? I really 
want to know a formu- 
la for calculating how fast a bullet of 
given sectional density should turn to 
keep steady in flight. Even the experts 
won’t tell me. I have tried to dope it 
backwards, using the simple formula of 
MV/pitch. That would have the 2,750 
foot-second .30/06 bullet in 10-in.-pitch 
barrel winding up 198,000 revolutions a 
minute. Mathematical friends say it is 
impossible and mutter vaguely about 
“Maybe 10,000 or 15,000,” but can’t or 
won't give me anything to work from. 
Come on, you slip-stick artists.—Paul 
Saint-Gaudens, Coconut Grove, Fla. 


Hunters Color Blind? 


EDITOR FTER reading 
Outdoor Life: every year of the 

numerous fatal shoot- 
ing accidents, most of them the result 
of men being shot by other hunters, I’ve 
come to the conclusion that these shoot- 
ers should be made to undergo a color 
test before they’re granted a license to 
play with firearms. Of course, there is 
a percentage of hysterical half-wits who 
will always pull the trigger the instant 
they see any movement in the brush, but 
I hope and pray that they’re in the 
minority. Certainly, I hate to believe 
that there are enough of these maniacs 
turned loose with firearms every year 
to account for the number of accidents. 
I do believe, however, that there are 
far too many hunters with defective 
vision, who are unable to see clearly 
what they’re shooting at. After all, a 
man screened by brush is at best only 
partially seen and, while he can’t pos- 
sibly look like a buck, he may very well 
not be recognizable as a man to a 
hunter with weak eyes. However, even 
fairly weak eyes should be able to dis- 
tinguish the red color hunters always, 
or nearly always, wear conspicuously. 
Unless they are color blind, as I suspect 
a great many are. Daltonism, the in- 
ability to distinguish shades of red, 
green, and brown, is far more common 
then generally realized. That being the 
case, the red coat or cap, is little protec 
tion. Let’s insist on having hunters’ 
eyes examined.—Winslow Watson, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


Fish for the Mines 


EDITOR HERE are a lot of 
Outdoor Life: lakes in this coun- 

try which would pro- 
vide wonderful fishing if planted with 
suitable fish. The lakes are formed when 
ore is dug out of the earth in open-pit 
mines, and then the pit is abandoned. 
The pit fills with clear, cold, spring wa- 
ter making a lake sometimes 2 miles 
long and 200 or 300 ft. deep. They should 
be ideal for fish, but contain only a 
few frogs and water bugs. Would some 
reader suggest the best fish to be planted 
in these lakes?—R. K. Patterson, Grand 
Rapids, Minn. 


Only Anglers Welcome 


EDITOR ANY, as I do, like 
Outdoor Life: hunting but like 

fishing just a bit bet- 
ter. One day last week I went to four 
different farmers who, I knew, had 
streams running through their land. 
These four farmers had their lands 
heavily posted with “No Trespassing” 
signs. I asked each one if he would 
allow fishing. Each said he would, but 
wouldn't permit hunting. I asked them 
whether, if I had signs painted saying 
“Fishing Allowed, No Hunting,” they 
would take down the “No Trespassing” 
signs and put up the new ones. Every 
farmer agreed. 

Now, why don’t anglers’ clubs dig 
into their treasury for a few dollars to 
have some of these signs painted? Then 
speak to all these landowners with the 
“No Trespassing” signs, and, with their 
permission, put up the signs that will 
open to us a new batch of trout streams 
and (who knows?) some good bass 
ponds. What do you think?—Joseph T. 
Louzonis, Worcester, Mass. 


Elk Gun 


HEN C. F. Allen, 

of Arizona, says 
in his recent letter 
that the 300 Savage “is inferior as an 
elk gun to the _ .30/30,” he should be 
corrected. The Savage .300 is so far 
superior to the .30/30 on all big game 
that it is almost ridiculous to compare 
the two. Here are the plain facts taken 
from the Western ballistic tables: 

The .300 Savage, with 180-grain bullet, 
at 100 yd.; velocity 2,130 ft., remaining 
energy 1,813 foot-pounds. The _ .30/30 
with 170-grain bullet, at 100 yd.; velocity 
1,920 ft., remaining energy 1,395 foot- 
pounds. 

This proves the killing energy of the 
300 to be almost 30 percent greater than 
that of the .30/30. The Savage .300 is 
one of the most effective lever-action 
big game rifles.—B. W. Alexander, Queen 
City, Mo. 


EDITOR 
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A Stone's Throw 


EDITOR ECENTLY, I read 
Outdoor Life: in a Chicago, IIL, 

paper about a man 
who fired at a rabbit and missed. His 
seven-year-old son then picked up a 
stone, threw it—and broke the rabbit's 
neck! I think I'll sell my shotgun.— 
H. Miller, Oak Park, Ill. 


Hopped-Up Cougar? 


EDITOR AVE just finished 
Outdoor Life reading an article 
by Herald O. White 
entitled “Never Trust a Cougar.” I am 
an old prospector and have put in the 
last 25 years on the desert and in the 
North woods, and have had consider- 
able experience with cougars, including 
one very close shave, but I have never 
known one to act like that. Fact is, 
they never chase their prey. Is it just 
possible that old cougar had smoked too 
much marijuana, or was it Herald him- 
self?—H. C. Simpson, Ukiah, Cal. 


An, CATNIP! 
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FOR HONKERS, IT‘S SPRING 


Snow may cover the fields and chill clouds fleck the 
skies, but so sure is the instinct of these Canada 
geese that March finds them winging their way North 


through Michigan, certain that spring is following 









YOU NEED TRAIL SENSE, GAME 
DOGS, AND TOUGH HORSES WHEN 
YOU HUNT BIG CATS, BUT MORE 
THAN ALL YOU NEED LADY LUCK 


By DR. W. S. LACKNER 


HERE may be those who say that luck plays no part 

in hunting, but I am not among them. Skill, patience, 

perseverance, and experience all are important, but, 

without luck on your side, you’re licked from the start. 
And, of all the field sports in which luck plays a big part, I 
can think of none more dependent on luck for success than 
lion hunting. 

Well-trained, courageous dogs count greatly; so does the 
ability of the hunter to ride long and hard, and to absorb 
the beating that brush, rough country, and tough riding 
deal out. In addition, the hunter must know lion country 
and lion habits. Yet no one can overlook good, old barn- 
yard luck. 

You may strike the trail of a far-traveling old male that 
is headed for some distant range, and, by the time your dogs 
unravel it, he may be in the next county. Your trail may end 
on some high, wind-swept ridge in hot sunshine that evapo- 
rates the scent. Or you may encounter conditions such as 
those I have found prevailing on the coastal deserts of 
Sonora, Mexico. The early morning dew may make the trail 
fresh and hot, but, when the sun comes out, the dew evapo- 
rates and with it goes the scent. If you're right behind the 
big cat, your dogs will get him. If you are not, he will get 
away. It’s a matter of pure chance—luck, in other words! 

Once, a few years ago, I took a party of friends from the 
cast on a horseback ride into the Santa Catalina Mountains 
near my Arizona ranch. To show off my dogs, and to give 
them a little exercise, I took them along. I keep pretty good 
check of the big cats that drift into my end of the Catalinas, 
and, so far as I knew then, those mountains had no lions on 
the west side. My boldest hope was that my dogs might 
pick up the trail of a bobcat and show my visitors some 
class as trailers. Yet, within two hours, we had a lion—a 
far-wandering old male that had moved in within the past 
day or so. The dogs found his fresh kill—a white-tailed 
buck—followed the trail about a mile to the place where the 
old cat was sleeping off his meal, and treed him. I shot him 
before the eyes of my astonished guests, who went home to 
report that hunting the mountain lion was probably the 
easiest sport in America. 

Another time—in the Rincon Mountains on this occasion 

my dogs struck a trail so old and so cold that the scent 
lingered only under the stones and in the shade. They 
worked hard on it, puzzling it out, losing it, finding it, mak- 
ing almost no progress. I was about to call them off, when, 
to my astonishment, I heard them on a hot trail and then 
saw a big cat streaking along in front of them. They treed 
him within 100 yards and I shot him. 

Again it was a case of a lion that had eaten his fill of 
leer and was sleeping it off. He had stayed there, full and 
lrowsy, for more than twenty-four hours. His cold trail 
led right to his bed. 

Do you wonder that I believe in luck? 

All the ranges in southern Arizona contain lions—the 
Santa Catalinas, the Santa Ritas, the Rincons, the Galiuros 
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With Wiley's lasso around its neck, one of the cubs is lowered 
from the tree while the other still snarls its savage defiance 





—as these mountains have an abun- 
dance of white-tailed deer for them to 
feed upon, with ranch stock to vary 
their diet. Even though they are hunted 
incessantly, they seem to maintain their 
numbers, constantly drifting in from 
Mexico, where they are plentiful and 
seldom molested. 

This is the account of a successful 
hunt in my own back yard—the moun- 
tains of southern Arizona. Like any 
week-end hunt that ends with a lion 
kill, it was a lucky one. Just how lucky, 
I'll leave you to judge. 

It started with a note from my friend, 
Wiley Shirley, mountain man and lion 
hunter among lion hunters. ‘“‘How about 
letting some other dentist take care of 
toothaches for a couple of days, and 
tracking a lion?” was the gist of the 
opening sentence. I was itching for a 
hunt. It was fall, and we'd had a bit 
of rain, enough to make the scent lie 
after the long, hot summer. I was to 
meet Wiley at the Italian ranch in the 
yaliuros, with the dogs, horse feed, my 
bed roll, and my rifle. He would have 
saddle and pack horses and the chuck. 

We didn’t sleep much that night, for 
we sat late around the fire, talking 
over old hunts, and the chances for to- 
morrow. The fire exuded warmth and 
comfort as only the first camp fire of 
the season can. A gentle night wind 
murmured through the oaks and pifions, 
and now and then in the distance we 


heard the sharp yip of a coyote. Things 
looked good, Wiley said. Throughout 
the summer, when it was almost im- 
possible to hunt them, the lions had 
been moving into those mountains. 
Several were ranging there, and he had 
seen a good many kills—mostly deer 
but a few calves and colts among them. 

Just before we were ready to turn 
in, I turned to Wiley. 

“Feel lucky?” I asked. 

“T sure do!” 

And somehow I did, too—very lucky. 
I was sure the next day would bring 
a lion, and I must confess I didn’t 
sleep much while I lay there waiting 
for the alarm clock to announce 3:30. 
I was as full of anticipation as a kid 
on Christmas Eve. 

By 4:15 the next morning, we had 
eaten, were saddled up, and provisioned 
with a couple of cans of corned beef, 
some bread, some coffee, and a can for 
a coffee pot. 

Then Wiley had his little joke. 

“How's this knot-headed horse of 
mine?” I asked just as I prepared to 
mount. 

“He’s O.K. If he tries to crow hop, 
bog the spurs into him and he’ll come 
out of it—wWilliam.” 

That should have warned me. Wiley 
only calls me “William” when one of 
his little pranks is on the way. But it 
didn’t sink in—immediately. I touched 
the spurs to that horse. His back 
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humped, his legs stiffened, and he was 
off with one lunge into the darkness. 
All I can remember is cans rattling, 
horse bawling and squealing, and brush 
cracking. I finally got him under con- 
trol, and sat choaing the saddle horn, 
trembling, my tongue bleeding, my face 
scratched. 

Wiley’s voice came sweetly through 
the darkness: “You all right, William ?”’ 

Dawn found us drifting through the 
pass between the Rincons and the Cat- 
alinas, with the dogs casting out, hunt- 
ing for the whiff of lion scent that 
would mean action. Then we started 
up the steep trail toward Spud Rock. 

Presently Old Red, my strike dog, 
bristled up, rushed by the horses, and 
began to trail. Now and then he opened 
up, his deep, melodious bellow rolling 
through those cool, sweet - scented 
mountains. One by one, the other dogs 
caught the trail and joined the chorus. 
Things were looking up. Here we were, 
just before sunrise, and already the 
dogs were on what looked like a good, 
hot trail. My hunch was working out! 

But, up on the divide, the pack sep- 
arated. Old Red, whose judgment I 
have never found wrong, went right, 
but my younger dogs went left. This, 
surely, was a puzzler. 

It didn’t take Wiley long to make up 
his mind. 

“Bill, you go with those deer-running 
sons of guns. I'll string along with 


The old lioness, | saw as | looked down, had literally put herself out on a limb, taking refuge in a tree on the very edge of the cliff 
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Old Red.” The last I saw of him for 
several hours he was galloping over 
rocks and cracking through the brush 
right at the veteran hound’s heels. Old 
Red’s voice grew fainter and fainter. 

For my part, I had a tough time fol- 
lowing those swift pups of mine, and 
I couldn’t have kept within sound of 
them if I hadn’t been riding a super- 
lative mountain horse, enduring, cool, 
and sure-footed. He may have been a 
trained bucker, as I suspected, but he 
could surely get around in the rocks— 
the heritage of his broom-tailed an- 
cestors who ran wild in those very 
hills. Nimble as a deer, he seemed to 
know we were on a chase. He moved 
at a lope, ready to measure and jump 
all the low shrubbery in the way, and, 
when I had to get off and lead the way 
through the toughest rock slides, he 
was right at my heels. 

Several times the dogs drew away in 
the rough country, but, whenever that 
happened, the young hounds would puz- 
zle over the trail and slow down enough 
for me to overtake them. If that trail 
had been uniformly hot, I would have 
surely lost them, despite the noble ef- 
forts of my mount. Along high, steep, 
knife -edged ridges we went, down 
through rough, brushy canyons. 

A couple of times, the hounds were 
about ready to give up, and the fact 


Balanced on a high limb, this big cat is ready to move fast 


that now and then the wind brought 
them the tantalizing bugle of Old Red 
didn’t help any. But I encouraged 
them, and both times they worked out 
their difficulties and went away in 
full cry. 

They were traveling fast now, and I 
felt that they wouldn't bolt to Old Red. 
My job was to keep up, but now those 
young dogs were trailing so fast I 
couldn’t cut it. It is exasperating to 
know your dogs are right behind your 
first big cat of the season, and then to 
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get tangled up in rim 
rocks and bow can- 
yons until they get 
out of hearing. 

I worked on, fol- 
lowing in their gen- 
eral direction. Twice 
I hit the trail of a 
lion and heard the 
pack behind him, but 
had to detour around 
impassable rocks. It was lonely there, 
high on the range. Now and then, the 
wind brought me Old Red’s sweet bugle, 
still trailing. Occasionally, I jumped a 
white-tailed deer, and migrating crows, 
blown by the wind, slid across the clear, 
bright blue of the Arizona sky. 

After several hours without hearing 
the dogs, I was about to give up when 
I saw my horse’s ears cock. I stopped 
him to hear better, and faintly, from a 
couple of miles away, came the sound 
so sweet to the heart of a lion hunter 


the music of a pack barking treed. 

So away we went, that tireless horse 
and I, through the brush and over the 
rocks. I could hear the dogs under a 
cliff now. I dismounted and saw a big 
lioness perched high in an alligator- 
bark juniper, the dogs bellowing below. 
The old cat must have been camera- 
shy. She stirred uneasily when she saw 
me, and, just as I took her picture, out 
she went. Again the pack opened up, 
and I could see it running below me, 
the old lion going like a tawny streak 
with the dogs right at her heels. 

The horse and I found a way around 
the cliff and heard the dogs again bark- 
ing treed. This time the old cat was 
literally out on a limb, in a tree on the 
edge of a cliff, where she either had to 
make a desperate leap or come down 
right in the midst of the pack. She 
didn’t like my taking her picture, but 
there wasn’t much she could do about 
it except to (Continued on page 61) 
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HE skipper of the forty-ton trad- 

ing schooner Taurua landed me at 

the coral atoll of Tepuka, in the 

Tuamotu, or Dangerous, Archi- 
pelago, about 2,200 miles south south- 
east of Hawaii. The blue Pacific curled 
and crashed over the fringe of barrier 
reefs, but the lagoon within was calm 
and indigo. Tall, stately coco palms 
overshadowed the coral beach, and, 
nestled beneath them, were the thatched 
huts of the islanders. I could see the 
natives, clad in scarlet, white-figured 
waistcloths, pushing out across the la- 
goon in their outrigger canoes. 

There was a narrow, dangerous en- 
trance through the reef, and the sea 
was ebbing swiftly, the mill race clear- 
ly visible 100 yards or more out to sea. 
But the Tahitian sailors of the schooner 
were stout fellows, and we got the long- 
boat through into the quiet lagoon. 
Midway across the lagoon to the vil- 
lage, we were met by a flotilla of the 
graceful native craft. The Taurua was 
the first schooner in more than a year 
to put in at the atoll. 

The 150 inhabitants of Tepuka are 
the most hospitable and primitive in 
the entire archipelago. A sturdy, dark- 
hued race of Polynesians, they live 
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A Westernsportsman shows how 
the ancient Polynesian sport 
of underwater fish spearing is 
practiced in California waters 
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The author swims up to the surface with 
a small South Sea mackerel, or paihere, 
which he has nailed with his iron lance 


By 
WILMON 
MENARD 








Danger in Dozens of Strange Forms Awaits a Daring 


Fisherman Who Seeks Out the Mysteries of Tropic 


Seas, Armed Only Wit) a 


chiefly on marine life, the fruit of the 
pandanus, or screw pine, and the plump 
poultry which roamed wild over the 
atoll. The skipper told me that the na- 
tives, to insure a change of diet, raised 
dogs. When we arrived, a grinning na- 
tive picked up my fox terrier, fondled 
him, and felt him over. I quickly 
shouted ‘‘Tabu!” and snatched the trem- 
bling terrier. 

I had not been long on Tepuka, when 
a young native fisherman, named Roo, 
took me under his wing and introduced 
me to the thrilling sport of underwater 
fishing. After a few months’ training, 
I became quite adept at sticking fishes 
below the surface. 

Roo whittled my diving goggles from 
hard native wood. He inserted pieces 
of plate glass into the skillfully carved 
rims, sealing them in securely with uru 
sap. These water goggles are held in 
the eye sockets by the Tuamotuans in 
the same manner as a monocle is held 


Steel Dart and His Nerve 
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Roo, the native, poises his spear for a dive 
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in place. When the glass of the goggles 
became fogged, all I had to do was 
hold them above water and lick them 
clear with my tongue. They give you 
an owlish look, but keep out the irri- 
tating salt water. I had to be extremely 
careful not to jerk off the eye cups too 
quickly after coming to the surface. 
During the pearl-diving season, in other 
atolls of the Tuamotus, unskilled na- 
tive divers almost tore their eyes out 
of the sockets, by yanking them off 
suddenly. 

Our spears were of different lengths. 
The longer ones, eight and nine feet 
long, with wooden shafts, were used for 
spearing tuna, bonito, and other large 
fishes which cruised near the surface. 
Each had three barbed spear points, 
about five inches long. The lance I 
used for underwater spearing was six 
feet long, the shaft fashioned from a 
discarded length of steel rod that had 
been salvaged from a schooner, wrecked 
on the reefs of Tepuka. This formidable 
sticker was tipped by a single barbed 
point, about twelve inches long. This 
spear was heavy enough to handle 
easily underwater. A wooden-shafted 
spear would have been useless for fish 
spearing, because of its buoyancy. It 
was hard enough getting below for a 
poke at a fish, without wrestling with 
an unmanageable spear. 


Although I had a good pair of lungs, 
Roo made me first take a course in a 
simple form of underwater angling to 
strengthen my limbs, acquaint me with 
underwater pressure, and develop lung 
control. During those first weeks, I 
tried my luck fishing for a small specie 
of mackerel, called paihere, that in- 


Here's a bit of the weird beauty that greets the underwater 
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habited the deeper parts of the lagoon 
near the reef. While I dragged the out- 
rigger canoe from under its covering of 
palm leaves, Roo gathered the equip- 
ment, which consisted of a pair of div- 
er’s goggles, a slender, two-foot rod, 
rigged with a threadlike line and a 
small barbless hook, and two halves of 


Roo, at right, coaches the author in 
the use of the single-pointed spear 





coconut meat, to be used as chum and bait. 

We paddled close to the reef above a 
submerged ledge of coral, approximate- 
ly twenty-five feet below the surface. 
While Roo anchored the canoe with a 
large coral bowlder, attached to a 
length of coconut-fiber rope, I munched 
on the pieces of coconut meat, chewing 
them vigorously, cramming them deeper 
in my mouth until my cheeks bulged to 
alarming proportions. At last, ready 
for the fish, I sank quietly below the 
surface. Roo watched through the wa- 
ter box, as I swam slowly at a depth of 
fifteen or twenty feet, my right arm 
slipped through a loop of rope attached 
to the canoe. He was a hard taskmas- 
ter, and, if I made an error, I was in 
for a round of jeers. As I swam leisure- 
ly about in a small area, I expelled the 
bits of coconut meat into the water. 
When my mouth was empty, I came to 
the surface for more. Then I was quick- 
ly below again. 

Then, suddenly, as I watched a short 
distance away, I would see schools of 
small mackerel, none much larger than 
ten inches, swimming up curiously to 
the chummed area from the blue haze 
of the deep. I quickly shot to the sur- 
face and Roo handed me my small rod. 
Then I sank a few inches below the 
surface, where I remained, angling for 
the vast number of mackerel that 
swarmed below, gobbling up coconut 
meat. The barbless hook, baited with 
a small piece of coconut meat, was in- 
stantly seized, and I jerked up my 
right arm, a wriggling paihere on the 
line, and tossed the fish into the canoe, 
where it instantly released itself from 
the barbless hook. 


with our 


i and I accompanied the natives on 


moonless nights, armed 
long three-pronged spears. It was on 
these nocturnal fish-spearing expedi- 
tions that we caught the larger fishes, 
which came to forage in the lagoon, 
such as ta’aroa (edible parrot fish), 
and, in the sea beyond the coral islets, 
the urua (cavalla), auhopu (bonito), 
and aahi (albicore). Our rama, or 
torch, attracted the fish, and, when they 
came within the radius of the pools of 
orange light, a spearhead impaled them 
before they could escape. 
But spearing fish underwater is an- 


other matter. It holds so many dangers, 
aside from the difficulties of moving 
through water that has a pressure of 
tons, that you can’t relax your vigil 
one split second. My first few weeks at 
the game were fruitless, except for a 
few accidental hits, but Roo kept me 
diligently practicing until I began to 
have more confidence in my ability. 

Lung control is important. You must 
gauge the precise amount of air to ex- 
pel from your lungs before sinking into 
the crystalline depths on the tail of a 
big fish. You can’t fight your way 
down with inflated lungs. You must 
conserve all your strength for the 
fracas with the fish. Then, on the floor 
of the lagoon, or clinging to a coral 
ledge underwater, I had to remain there 
for some seconds until the fish, fright- 
ened by my sudden intrusion, ventured 
out of the coral crevices and caves 
again. I lost many succulent fellows 
until I learned how to move gracefully 
and quietly underwater. 

I had to keep my head, too. One 
morning, while pulling myself down 
along an underwater coral ledge, I saw 
a long, shadowy shape coming up out 
of the blue murk. I was just about to 
impale it with my spear, when I sud- 
denly perceived that it had a human 
head. It was Roo. 

Distance, size, and direction are baf- 
fling underwater. The shifting light 
and currents create optical illusions. I 
dulled and bent my spearhead many 
times on coral hillocks, missing my fish 
by a yard or more, until I learned to 
strike precisely. I could stay underwa- 
ter at the most two minutes, so I 
couldn't dawdle around too long. Some- 
times, striving desperately to transfix 
a fat grouper, I remained down until 
my air was all but exhausted and my 
limbs became chilled and stiff with 
cramps. Then Roo would angrily shout 
the Tahitian equivalent of: 

“Wise guy, huh! Think you know all 
about fish spearing! What if your lungs 
collapsed down there? You’d be dead 
before I could reach you!” 

Underwater sights and sounds stimu- 
late your imagination. Often, I was 
positive I heard voices or flutelike 
music in the distance, as if played up- 
on delicate shell instruments. Once, 
crouched on an underwater ledge fif- 


teen feet below the surface, I peered 
down into the shifting blue depths, and 
thought I saw fluted columns, domes, 
archways, and stairways to a sunken 
empire—a miniature Atlantis. But, in 
the next moment, it changed to a vast 
coral garden, with giant mushroom- 
like forms, fans, trees, flowers and coral 
grottoes, spires, and minarets. 


HAD to keep a sharp eye for treach- 

erous marine life. There were the small 
nohus, fittingly called “The Death,” 
which grew from the size of small mul- 
lets to six or eight inches in length, 
armed with hidden, spiny fins, with 
which they stabbed anyone careless 
enough to brush against them. The 
virulent poison they ejected was suf- 
ficient to lay you up for a long time. 
If you started blundering around be- 
low the surface, poisonous sea centi- 
pedes, and sea spiders, were a lurking 
threat of death. And, of course, there 
were always giant congers, savage bar- 
racudas, and tonus, eager to mangle 
you. The tonu is a monster sea bass, 
related to the giant jewfish, otherwise 
known as giant grouper. 

I'll never forget the time I half- 
crawled, half-swam, around a clump of 
coral fans and almost bumped noses 
with a seven-foot blue shark, basking 
on the opposite side. For about five 
seconds, we remained perfectly still, 
staring stupidly at one another. Then, 
while my heart fluttered sickeningly, 
he cruised slowly off toward the reef 
passage. I had less trouble with sharks 
than with any other lagoon monsters. 
Doubtless many of the ferocious hand- 
to-hand knife fights writers like to de- 
scribe concerning these brutes were 
actually fought in the bottom of a high- 
ball glass. 

But the time my hair almost turned 
white from fright was the afternoon I, 
with Roo, and five other native fish 
spearers, stalked a school of fat wrasses 
underwater. I was just about to pike 
a plump fellow, when I saw a long 
shadow pass over me and the coral 
ledge. Glancing up in sudden alarm, I 
saw the outline of a gargantuan form, 
which seemed to be 100 feet long. 

“Look out!” I yelled in Tuamotuan. 
An astonishing draft of sea water, re- 
minded me that I could not shout un- 

derwater. The 
others had seen 
the form, too, and 
surprised me by 
gesturing for me 
to pay no atten- 
tion to it. I scram- 
bled for the sur- 
face, choking on 
the water I had 
swizzled in my 
alarm. (Contin- 
ued on page 108) 


As the trading schoon- 
er Taurua appeared 
off the atoll of Tepuka, 
in the Dangerous Ar- 
chipelago, this fleet of 
natives paddled rapid- 
ly out to meet the 
author in the outrigger 
canoes they use out- 
side of the coral reefs 
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PRIDE OF FAMILY. There is something about the 1 her eye and the 


way she holds her head that makes ) suspect fr English setter matron is 


more than pleased with her eight-fold contrit n to pleasant days afield 











Every month, OUTDOOR LIFE’S cover brings 
scores of requests for reproductions of the 
original oil painting without lettering. The 
other side of this page carries such a copy of 
the March cover. Painted by J. F. Kernan, it is, 
we feel, one of our finest. Frankly, this is an 
experiment, and an expensive one. Not all 
Our covers are suitable for reproduction in this 
manner, but, if you*would like to have one 
duplicated in this form occasionally, please 
let us know. If you want it, and we can 


give it to you, we shall be glad to do it. 

























Cautiously, Frank investigates a 
faint nibble at one of the lines 


By BERT POPOWSKI 





OR half the winter, I’d been trying 

to get Al Goodman to go ice fishing, 

but he was always too busy. One 
day I walked in on him, and Al started 
for me, wagging a finger in my face. 

“Just the man I wanted to see,” he 
yelled. Then, dropping his’ voice: 
“How’d you like to go ice fishing?” 

“Ice fishing?” I repeated. “No. I’m 
tired of trying to argue you into it.” 

“I can’t go,” Al said, “but I know 
two men who are going. They’d like 
one more to round out their party—if 
you're interested.” 

“Who are they? Where can I find 
them? Do they have a telephone? 
What’s the number?” I asked. 

After a lapse of two minutes, I 
found myself talking to Frank Sieh. 
In fifteen minutes, I was home and get- 
ting into heavy clothing. 

Even as I tucked in the tails of a final 
shirt, a car drew up at the house, and, 
clutching a double handful of equip- 
ment, I slammed out the front door. 
I was going ice fishing, or fishing 
through the ice, to state it more pre- 
cisely. 

We rolled into Big Stone City, S. D., 
well after dark, and, in a few minutes, 
were in a restaurant, surrounding a 
piping-hot meal. 

After supper, Frank beckoned over 
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Shacks stretched as far as the eye could see on Bigstone Lake's frozen surface 


a rawboned, wind-burned individual, 
introduced him as Jalmer, our guide, 
and started talking fishing. After ar- 
ranging to meet us at the hotel in fif- 
teen minutes, the newcomer left. 

Frank hustled me over to the hotel, 
rummaged briefly in his bag, and came 
up with a pocket tackle kit. He threw 
a heavy jacket at me, wriggled into 
another, and fifteen minutes later we 
climbed aboard an ancient and palsied 
Ford. We picked up Jalmer down- 
stairs, and started. 

A half hour later, after bumping and 
bouncing past a dozen or 
more ghostlike blotches on 
the Bigstone Lake ice, our 
headlights picked out a lit- 
tle shanty framed in the 
snow. The padlocked door 
yielded to Jalmer’s key, and 
we stepped into an interior 
ten degrees colder than a 
refrigerating plant. 

Jalmer thumped into a cor- 
ner the can of minnows he 
had brought, and busied him- 
self with paper and kindling 
at the sheet-iron stove. In 
five minutes, it was roaring 
like an Irish banshee, and 
Jalmer tossed on some coal, 
and throttled it down. 

He frowned on the pocket 
kit Frank was. unfolding, 
handed each of us a ready- 
rigged pole from the shanty’s 
wall, and scooped out a cup 
of minnows. While we im- 
paled these in the approved 
fashion, he broke out an inch 
of ice that had formed in the 
four-foot trough through 
which he had _ previously 
fished. 

Three plops followed each 
other in quick succession as 
our minnows went whirling 
into the green depths. The 
stove roared softly, the oil 
lamp sputtered and flickered, 
and at last I was actually ice 
fishing. It was quiet at first. 








Suddenly Frank began to hoist his 
line hand-over-hand. A goggle-eye crap- 
pie thumped briefly in the shell box in- 
to which he was thrown, then another 
minnow went swirling down. Jalmer 
had the next strike, and again the box 
was being thumped by a goggle-eye. 

“Just like a king,” observed Jalmer. 
“Belly full, feet warm, and crappies 
biting.”’ 

Just then I saw my bobber do a 
nervous dance, and drift quietly across 
the hole. Frank and Jalmer both eyed 
it, both offered (Continued on page 90) 


Bringing up a goggle-eye through the icy floor of 
the shanty. Later, great Northern pike were caught 
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As the terrified antelopes stampeded and fled in panic, the attacking eagle singled out a victim and sank cruel talons into its back 


How Mighty Are Eag 


SOME TALES TOLD ABOUT THE 
FIERCE BIRDS MAY BE MYTHS, 
YET THE FACTS ARE AMAZING 


THIRTEEN-YEAR old 
Negro girl was pick- 
ing cotton in the 
scorching Texas 

fields. Suddenly, the other 
pickers, some distance away, 
heard her terrified screams. 
Running to her, they saw 
that a giant eagle was trying to carry 
her off. One of the pickers attempted 
to beat off the great bird with a pair 
of cotton scales, but it kept up the 
fight until a gun was brought and it 
was killed. The girl was badly injured. 

That episode was recounted in the 
newspapers last autumn and read with 
varying degrees of disbelief. Similar 
accounts appear regularly, bearing date 
lines from the Pacific coast to Tibet, 
by way of Europe. Everywhere that 
eagles are found, tales are told of their 
ferocity. 

Many of these tales, of course, grow 
in the telling. There is the recurrent 
yarn about the eagle carrying away a 
baby. Sometimes it comes from Aus- 
tria, sometimes from our own West, 
sometimes from the Far East. None of 
these stories has ever been verified, for 
the very good reason that they are en- 
tirely imaginary, but the legend re- 
fuses to die. That’s the way of legends. 
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The Raptores, to give the birds of 
prey their zodlogical name, are killers 
by nature. Anything that lives and is 
relatively defenseless is their natural 
quarry. The extent of their depreda- 
tions has been a subject for study by 
ornithologists for years. The ‘ruits of 
much of this labor are published in the 
Smithsonian Institution's bulletin, “Life 
Histories of North American Birds of 
Prey,” by Arthur Cleveland Bent, from 
which most of the incidents in this 
article are taken. 

In 1907, Ewen S. Cameron reported an 
experience told him by a Western sheep 
herder who once had an excellent op- 
portunity to observe the eagle’s weak- 
ness as a weight-carrier and its ca- 
pacity for swift destruction. It was a 
still, breathless afternoon on the range. 
Light pillows of cloud dotted the in- 


By ROBERT HORWOOD 


: 


tense blue sky as the sheep 
dozed and grazed on the 
grassy slope. The sheep 
herder also dozed. He had a 
good dog and danger seemed 
remote. 

Dozing, he did not see a 
distant speck, high in the 
blue—did not see the speck grow larger, 
did not see the great wings of a golden 
eagle (Aquila chrysactos canadensis) 
circle above the flock, then plunge 
swiftly earthward. He was awakened 
by the frantic barking of his dog 
barking mingled with thin yelps of 
agony that sounded almost human. 

Stumbling to his feet, heavy with 
sleep, he could scarcely believe his eyes 
when he saw a giant eagle on the 
ground, wings beating terrifically, but 
unable to rise. His sleep-heavy eyes at 
first failed to take in the whole picture. 
The golden eagle had sunk steellike 
talons in the dog’s throat and was drag- 
ging it along the ground, half-concealed 
by the thrashing wings. For all thé 
eagle’s power, it could not make mucl 
progress. A rain of blows from the 
sheep herder’s club ended the struggle 
but not before the dog had been badly 
mangled. 

A rancher named Waldron told 
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Charles E. H. Aiken, naturalist, how, 
in the early years of this century, he 
rode with a group of hunters one cloudy 
autumn morning across the rolling 
prairies of Colorado, their Winchesters 
in their scabbards. A quarter of a mile 
away, and upwind, a herd of antelopes 
grazed quietly. Suddenly, the hunters 
heard a whistling rush of wings and 
looked up in time to see a huge golden 
eagle swoop out of the clouds in a 
power dive, streaking down the sky 
toward the herd. The fleet-footed ante- 
lopes stampeded like cavalry being 
strafed by an airplane, but much faster. 
One antelope raced apart from the herd. 

Marking its victim, the eagle matched 
speed with speed. The contest was 
brief. Swift as the antelope was, it 
had not gone thirty yards when the 
eagle dropped like a plummet, sinking 
cruel talons in the animal’s back. Then, 
wings flapping to preserve balance, the 
eagle raked and tore with beak and 
talons, seeking a vital spot. 

The antelope staggered under the 
furious attack, recovered for a moment, 
and ran on, bleeding from a dozen deep 
wounds along its neck, back, and flanks. 
A few labored steps, and the antelope 
went down. The golden-hackled bird 
calmly alighted and finished its prey 
with one final plunge of its curved beak. 

That antelope was the last victim of 
this particular marauder, for the hun- 
ters’ guns blasted it. 

Not many men have seen such an 
act of air piracy, but these incidents 
are normal in the life of the eagle. 
While smaller animals, such as rabbits, 
pigs, and chickens, or a young fox are 
the usual victims of the predatory bird, 
they will not hesitate to attack rein- 
deer, yearling calves, and, occasionally, 
humans. It is scarcely too much to say 
that the predatory eagles and hawks 
are the fiercest living things, for no 
others seem animated by the same 
sheer love of killing—unless, perhaps, 
man must be excepted. 

We usually think of the eagle as a 
lone hunter of the skies and rocky 
crags, but this is not always true. 
Writing in “The Auk,” the ornitholog- 
ical journal, Cameron offers convincing 
testimony to prove the great birds will 
sometimes hunt in groups. He tells of 
one such group attack that occurred in 
mid-winter in Montana, some years 
ago, as it was told him by R. L. Ander- 
son, a hunter. 

Anderson did not catch the bandit 
birds in the act, but sign in the snow 
told the story all too clearly. Plodding 
ver the hilly country on his snowshoes, 
Anderson came upon the tracks of a 
herd of antelopes. A little farther on, 
the character of the tracks changed 
abruptly, and the churned-up snow 
showed clearly where the animals had 
stampeded and fled in panic. A single 
set of blurred tracks led down a ravine. 

These tracks soon doubled back and 
traversed a ridge in a wavering line. 
At three points along the trail, the deep 
snow was crimson with blood, and 
strewn with feathers and hair—places 
where the victim had made a futile 
Stand. Wing prints, more than could 
have been made by a single bird, showed 
clearly in the snow. About 300 yards 
from the ridge, Anderson came upon 
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the last act of the drama still in prog- 
ress. A dead buck antelope lay in the 
snow, while three eagles were devour- 
ing the kidneys and entraiis of their 
kill. They had obviously singled out 
the buck and harried it in a running 
fight until it dropped from loss of blood. 

However, the eagle, terribly efficient 
killer as it is, is not invulnerable. They 
can be trapped and killed, of course, 
but, on one occasion, it took no more 
than a dead hare to bring about the 
humiliation of a powerful golden eagle. 
Seton Gordon, a British ornithologist, 
saw the debacle while studying the 
habits of American eagles. 

The bird had killed the hare, and was 





enjoying a quiet meal, when qn auda- 
cious fox streaked out of adjacent cover 
and seized the eagle by one wing. The 
startled bird vigorously defended itself, 
and soon broke the fox’s grip. But it 
was not yet free. Now fighting for his 
life, the fox sank his teeth in the eagle’s 
breast and hung on grimly, though he 
took a terrific beating from wings and 
talons. 

After a furious struggle, the Raptore 
succeeded in getting off the ground and 
flew heavily away, the fox still clinging 
to its breast. The eagle flew a consider- 
able distance with its desperate burden, 
before the exhausted fox relaxed his 
grip and was dashed to earth. That 
eagle knew it had been in a fight. 

Some years (Continued on page 56) 


A huge bald eagle will swoop down on an osprey and force it to drop the fish that 
it carries. Then, swift as light, the eagle will dive and retrieve the fish in mid-air 
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N A hot Friday afternoon in 

midsummer, I went home and 

threw my brief case on the 

sofa. I flopped down in an 
easy chair and let my legs stretch out 
in front of me. My straw hat slid off 
my head, and rolled across the room. 
My wife, hearing me moan, came 
through the dining-room door and stood 
staring at me. 

“Well!” she exclaimed. 
drunk again?” 

“I'm sick. My head aches and I'm 
so tired I can’t pull one foot after the 
other. I told the office I wasn’t coming 
back till Monday.” 

My wife walked over to my chair. 
“Stick out your tongue,”’ she ordered. 
“Uh huh, just as I expected. Another 
one of your bilious spells. Some liver 
pills and a dose or two of salts will 
yank the kinks out of you.” 

A moment later, I'd swallowed the 
first dose of pills. I looked around the 
room for something to read—-anything 
to take my mind off the heat and my 
aching head. Suddenly I sat up straight 
as my eye caught my fishing license, 
lying on the desk. A dozen thoughts 
raced through my mind. I got up, and 
strolled out into the kitchen. My wife 


“Tired or 
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Fishing or Pills? 


IT WOULD NEVER OCCUR TO A DOCTOR 
TO PRESCRIBE BLUEGILLS FOR THAT 
TIRED-OUT FEELING, BUT SOMETIMES 


THEY BEAT ANY TONIC YOU CAN FIND 


BY VIC RUSSELL 


"Uh huh, just as | expected,” my 
wife said. "It's a bilious attack. 
Some liver pills and a good dose 
of salts will straighten you out.” 





Harry, posing proudly with the grinnel 
and bass that comprised his first catch 
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faa to vy off, the ore angler insists on helping as my wife becke up the car 


come back Sunday night. You know 
there’s nothing better to work off a 
bilious attack than a good dose of crap- 


was busy at the electric refrigerator. 
“Now what?” she demanded. 
“I was just thinking, honey. It’s so 
awful hot here in the city, why can’t pies or goggle-eyes.” 
we—” “Stop!” she shouted. “Here I’ve been 
“So that’s the racket! Let me see _ planning all week on going some placé 
that tongue again. If that bilious coat Sunday, and you come home and try 
didn’t look so real to sell me on the idea of—of going t 
“I’m not faking; I feel rotten. Lis- the same place Friday.’’ She smiled, 
ten, why can’t we hook onto the trailer then we both laughed. Suddenly, she 
and pull up to Deep Slough? Icantake frowned. 
the pills up there just as well as here, “Oh, I forgot. I promised mother I'd 
and it will be lots cooler. We could’ take care of Harry tomorrow. She’s 
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going over to Pittsfield for the day.’ 

Harry was my wife’s four-year-old 
brother, who likes to stay at our home 
just about as much as he does at his 
own. “Take him along,’ I suggested. 
“The trip will do him good. Besides, 
the kid’s getting big enough to learn 
how to fish.” 

My wife and I had long been in the 
habit of taking trips. Sometimes they 
had been fishing trips, sometimes just 
to go somewhere and loaf. In the win- 
ter time, we always hunted. So we 
bought a trailer and kept it stocked 
with bedding and cooking utensils. 
Most of the time, it had provisions 
enough aboard to last a week-end. The 
trailer had given us new ways of en- 
joying the great outdoors. Living in 
Missouri, we were within a few hours 
of many good fishing streams and hunt- 
ing grounds. 

With a chance to enjoy a cool stream 
on this blistering afternoon, we took no 
time at all to change into overalls and 
blue shirts. We found this type of 
clothing more comfortable and service- 
able than anything else we had ever 
tried for the river banks. 

A hurried check of the larder in the 
trailer showed we would have to buy 
only a few odds and ends. A telephone 
call to my wife’s mother convinced her 
that we ought to take Harry along. 

Earthworms, our favorite bait for 
goggle-eyes at Deep Slough, were 
bought. Fifty pounds of ice were put 
into the trailer’s ice box and some soda 
pop stuck around it. We bought a fresh 
supply of corn meal and lard to fry the 
fish we expected to catch. 

It was fifteen minutes to six when 
we filled the car with gasoline and the 
trailer tank with fresh water. Two 
hours, or a fraction more, would put 
us on the banks of Deep Slough. 

Out on the highway, with the sun at 
our backs, we buzzed along at forty- 
five. The trailer settled right in behind 
our car, and, as the cool evening breeze 
sang a tune past my ears, I began to 
feel better as the miles reeled by swiftly. 
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At last we pulled through a gate and 
drifted to a stop under a big maple on 
the bank of Deep Slough, a spot we 
knew offered fine shade in the late 
afternoon. My wife went back to the 
trailer and made a bed for Harry on 
the couch. In a jiffy, I had the car un- 
hooked and the trailer blocked securely. 
It was pretty dark now, but, with the 
aid of the gasoline lantern, I began to 
unlimber some lines from my tackle 
box. 

There are as many ways of fishing as 
there are fish, Maybe more. But.my 
wife and I are fondest of using a plain 
old pole and line. At night we put out 
trot lines and throw lines. I wanted to 
put out two of,these throw lines as soon 
as possible. The hooks on these lines 
we baited with worms. Each line had 
about fifteen hooks on it. One end was 
tied to the bank and the other to a 
heavy weight. The weighted end was 
thrown out into the water. All this 
probably sounds silly to fly-fishermen, 
but I’ve found this out about fishing: 
It doesn’t matter much which way you 
fish, just as long as you have fun. That, 
to my way of thinking, is what we all 
go fishing for—to enjoy ourselves so 
the job back home doesn’t seem so bad 
after all. 

At the first streaks of dawn, my wife 
and I dressed and made our way to the 
two throw lines we had baited. The 
first one yielded a three-pound channel 
cat and the next one held a four-pound 
grinnel (bowfin) and a mud cat that 
weighed a half pound. We turned the 
little fellow loose, as we knew we would 
have all the fish we could eat, and some 
to take home. 

The grinnel was cleaned and in fif- 
teen minutes was sputtering in a skil- 
let. Fried potatoes, hot biscuits, and 
coffee comprised the rest of our break- 
fast. For a sick man, I had an incredi- 
ble appetite. Our breakfast, like all our 







In fifteen minutes, the grinnel was cleaned 
and sputtering in a skillet. Meals were as 
easy to prepare in the trailer as at home 





meals, was prepared with no more 
trouble or annoyance than if we’d been 
at home. That is the joy of fishing with 
a trailer. No flies, no mosquitoes to 
bother you, either awake or asleep. 

It was shortly after 8 o’clock when 
my wife, Harry, and myself hurried 
around the bend in Deep Slough to the 
mouth of a small creek. Here, at one 
time, a giant tree had fallen into the 
water, reaching halfway across the 
stream. It was a dandy place for gog- 
gle-eyes. The tree top, half-submerged, 
made an excellent place for the beauties 
to hide. 

Harry had been keeping up a running 
fire of chatter, telling us how he was 
going to catch a fish. We fixed him a 
cane pole with a small hook and cork, 
baited it with a wiggling worm, and 
set him on the log where the chances 
were good that he would snag a cat- 
fish. My wife had already rigged up 
her line. She fishes with a tight line, 
and a very short one. I’ve seen her 
work around a small bush by the hour, 
snagging goggle-eyes every few min- 
utes from the same identical spot near 
a limb that stuck out of the water. 

And again I have seen her work 
along a stream, put her hook down in 
the water near a tree top, and almost 
at once pull out a goggle-eye that would 
make any man’s mouth water. No 
wonder she loves to fish. Even, when 
fish refused to bite, I’ve seen her sit 
hour after hour, patiently waiting for 
that sudden tug on the tight line that 
would mean a catch. 

I have sat with her on the river bank, 
with our hooks not more than six inches 
apart, and, while she was catching sev- 
eral goggle-eyes, I got not even a tug. 
A good goggle-eye fisherman must 
have steady nerves and muscles that 
respond quickly. Goggle-eyes strike 
suddenly and only once. If you are us- 
ing minnows, (Continued on page 68) 










We fixed Harryacane pole, baited witha 
worm, and sethim ona log tofish. "Hey!" 
the kid called ina moment, "| gota bite!" 
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How long he pounded against that 
wall, | don't know, but at last 
there was silence. Ax in hand, | 
sprang toward the shanty's door. 
Crash! | found myself sprawling 


AIN pelted down in torrents on 
the bark roof of the trading post. 
Like a threatening sword, light- 
ning cut the sky at intervals and 
played nervously over the purple-shad- 
owed pines. It had been a tough 
winter even for the Far North. Not 
since the previous summer had I seen a 
white face or spoken a word of Eng- 


lish. Now, with the break-up, Crees 
were daily arriving in their birch- 
barks, erecting their wigwams near 


the post, and bartering their bear, and 
beaver, and musquash skins. 

The door of my cabin swung open. 
Into the room stepped the lithe, six- 
foot, capote-clad form of Memenowa- 
tum, his lined face seared mahogany 
color from the sun and blizzard. Squat- 
ting on the floor, he thumbed kinni- 
kinnick into his pipe, filled the place 
with acrid fumes, and asked, “Okemow, 
is it true that you 
saw a snake near 
your house today?” 

I assured him that 
it was. 

“Don’t you know,” 
he exclaimed with a 
worried frown, “‘that 
the Thunder Bird 
devours the snakes 

that soon the light- 
ning will strike this 
house and destroy 
you? Come—sleep 
over at my wigwam 
tonight where you'll 
be safe.” 

The hunter shook 
his head as i de- 
clined. I was very 
stubborn before 
many hours were 
passed I would re- 
gret it! His tall 
frame filled the door- 
way; a moment later he disappeared 
in the gray curtain of driving rain. 

My house contained but a _ single 
room, fifteen by eighteen feet. The 
floor was of leveled spruce poles, the 
walls of squared logs. Above rose a 
pole roof, covered with mud and bark. 
Twenty-odd yards away was the log 
trading-store, and, near it, a log pro- 
vision shed, in which was stored meat 
and game brought in by the Indian 
hunters. It was a typical frontier out- 
post, situated in the heart of that vast, 
lonely muskeg country that reaches 
from the head of Lake Winnipeg east 
to the sterile shores of Hudson Bay. 
The bejeweled lakes around me teemed 
with fish of all kinds, the rivers with 
speckled trout and sturgeon. Beavers 
and the sleekest of sleek, black otters 
abounded in the network of fir-fringed 
streams, and black bears roamed the 
woods. 

With Memenowatum’s departure, I 
threw myself on my spruce-pole bed in 
the corner, lighted a candle, and tried 
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somehow, despite the 
absurdity of the red man’s supersti- 
tious fears, I felt uneasy. It was my 
first winter alone in the Indian coun- 
try. And living in close and intimate 
contact with the redskins makes a man 
sensitive in some measure to their pe- 
culiar reactions to things that go on 
about them. You've got to live alone 
to understand it. 

Lulled by the steady patter of the 
rain upon the roof, I fell asleep. I 
don’t know when I awakened. It was 
dark as pitch; the candle had guttered 
out. Outside the wind howled its death 
dirge, while the rain splashed in tu- 
multuous cascades against the win- 
dows. With a thunderous crash, a 
heavy object struck the outside wall. 
Down came a shower of mud from the 
poles above. My heart leaped into my 
throat. Save for the moaning of the 
wind and the splashing of the rain, all 
was quiet as the grave. Convinced that 
I was getting bushed, I threw myself 
down for another nap. 


to read. Yet, 





Suddenly a shivering impact shook 
the cabin, bringing down another down- 
pour of dried mud from aloft. It was 
followed by the sound of claws, tear- 
ing at the outside wall beside my bed. 
Then came another thump and a muf- 
fled roar, that reverberated through 
the cabin sending icy chills coursing 
up and down my spine. 

Half-dressed, I sat on the edge of 
the bunk, vainly trying to conjure up 
a picture of the creature without. It 
couldn’t be a bear! Nobody took the 
black bear seriously. He was just the 
big clown of the woods, who’d shamble 


away at the approach of any two- 
legged being. Then I recalled some 
things the Crees had told me. How 


the male bear will range abroad from 
his winter lair—attenuated and angry 

often tearing asunder large trees 
with savage strength and lacerating 
the bark with fang and claw. 

Thump! The building shook again. 
There was no mistaking the sullen roar 
this time. That must be a bear out- 
side! And a confoundedly big one, too. 
If, in his angry mood, he found the 
flimsy door of the shack, I hated to 
contemplate the consequences. My rifle 
was over at the store some twenty 
yards away. The only weapons on 
hand were a small tomahawk-shaped 
ax and a butcher knife. I decided to 
dash for the store to grab my .30/30 
Then I recalled that a bear could cover 
the ground with race-horse speed. I 
might be overtaken and pounced upon 
before I could turn the key in the 
rusty lock. 

A man’s mind works quickly at sucl 
times. I recalled how, the previous 
fall, a God’s Lake Indian had killed a 
moose, returned to his camp, and left 
again with his dog team to bring in 
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THE INDIANS INSISTED THAT THE 












STRANGE GIANT WAS A VENGEFUL 
SPIRIT, BUT, GHOST OR GRIZZLY, 


IT HUNGERED FOR HUMAN FLESH 


By 
PHILIP H. GODSELL 


A 
A rustle of underbrush, \ 
and the ton of furious 
bear charged down the 
ridge straight toward 
us. Calling Duck's gun 
leaped to his shoulder 
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load of meat. Ten days elapsed. Then 
the village was thrown into a panic by 
the slinking return of two of his dogs, 
the collars still about their necks, the 
harness gnawed through. Following 
the dogs’ trail, two young bucks had come upon the muti- 
lated and partly devoured body of the hunter, lying frozen 
in the snow. The unfortunate Indian had come on a black 
bear in the act of eating the moose, and had chased him, 
tripped on his snowshoes, and never lived to tell what hap- 
pened. 

My thoughts were interrupted by another resounding bang, 
this time against the side wall near the window. Grabbing 
the ax I sprang to the opposite window, prepared to smash 
it and leap through should the creature gain entrance. How 
long he pounded and crashed against that wall I couldn't 
say. I'll admit, however, this nocturnal marauder sure had 
me buffaloed! 

At last, came silence. Tiring of his useless assault, the 
bear had evidently ambled off. Now would be a good time 
to sneak swiftly over to the store and grab that rifle. 
Crash! I sprawled across the floor, an overturned chair be- 
side me. Quick as a flash, the heavy body again projected 
itself against the building with headlong ferocity. So! He’d 
just been playing ‘possum—hoping to lure me out and leap 
suddenly upon me. And he'd all but made it stick! 

At last, dawn sent its gray streamers across the eastern 
sky, the rain ceased to drip, and the stars winked down 
through a filagree of scudding storm clouds. By this time, 
I'd formed a high opinion of the cunning of my nocturnal 
visitor. Not till broad daylight did I open the door, scurry 
ver to the store, grab a rifle, and take a look around. 

Suddenly I heard a stealthy movement behind me. Finger 
n trigger, I wheeled around to gaze—not upon an onrush- 
ng bear—but into the astonished eyes of Memenowatum! 

Surprised to find me still alive, he was more surprised 
to find the menacing muzzle of my rifle covering, for a 
brief second, his solar plexus. (Continued on page 58) 
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Learn to Track Wounded Game 


A VETERAN, WHO LEARNED TRAILING FROM 
THE OLD-TIMERS, REVEALS HOW YOU CAN 
GO HOME WITH THE ANIMALS YOU “MISS” 
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By ELMER KEITH 


HIRTY years ago, when I was a 
small boy in Montana, learning 
the rudiments of game trailing, 
there were many expert trackers 
in that section. Many had spent their 
lives trailing game and live stock; 
others had been scouts during the In- 
dian wars of the ’70’s. To these men, a 
trail was as plain as a page in a book; 
to many of them it was much plainer, 
as a lot of them couldn't read very well. 

However, they could follow a trail 
over dry, dusty ground or across rocky 
ridges as fast as their mounts could 
trot when trailing horses or cattle, and 
almost as fast when tracking game. 

Those old-timers were quite willing 
to coach a youngster as interested in 
hunting and wildlife as I was, so I 
didn’t lack competent instructors. One 
old-timer, W. P. Abbott, and I spent 
considerable time together for several 
summers. He was a prospector, and 

must have been in his 80’s then, but 

was still one of the most skillful 
hunters, trackers, and riflemen I’ve 
ever known. 

Today, I doubt that more than ten 
percent of the hordes of hunters that 
take the field each fall in search of 
big game are really competent to 
trail the game if their shots only 
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It was the next day, and we were 
three miles north of where we had 
last seen the game, when my guide 
came to the edge of a steep cliff 
and then whispered, "| see a ram!" 
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wound it. That ten percent will be 
composed almost entirely of profession- 
al guides or old-timers with plenty of 
experience. Most of the younger gen- 
eration of hunters will shoot at big 
game, and, if it jumps and runs, say 
they missed it. They haven't had 
enough frifle-shooting experience to 
know positively where their sights lay 
when the rifle cracked, and they don’t 
realize how many years’ experience are 
necessary to tell, by the first few jumps 
of the animal, whether it has been hit 
or not. Most of them simply don’t give 
a damn, and go right on hunting an- 
other animal, often leaving a badly 
wounded beast to die a lingering death. 

As an illustration, I was once hunt- 
ing bighorns with a friend in Mexico, 
under a guide of considerable experi- 
ence. We located a pair of rams, feed- 
ing on weeds down in the nearly level 
lava flows. 

We watched the rams feed slowly 
along into a crevasse in the lava, and 
then started our stalk. The guide had 
just stepped across a small open space 
between several hummocks of Java, 
when I saw a dust cloud boil out from 
behind a hummock twenty feet in front 
of us. My partner looked first at the 
guide, and then at me.- Grabbing him, 
I fairly pushed him to the top 
of the hummock, and there 
stood a grand old ram staring 
us in the face at fifty yards, 
with a smaller ram just to his 
right. 

I whispered to my partner 
to take the ram at the left, 
but, before he could bring his 
.30/06 to bear, the sheep 
jumped in full flight and were 
quickly out of sight. We ran 
to a higher hummock, then, as 
the rams stopped for a last 
look at us at 200 yards, I 
whispered for him to shoot 
Taking a hasty aim from a 
kneeling position, he fired, and 
both rams jumped and ran. I 
noticed that the big ram 
seemed to run heavily, als 
that the smaller ram now 
took the lead. 

I was sure my partner had 
hit the big ram, but he was 
equally sure he had missed. We 
trailed those rams as far as 
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Those old pioneers and scouts in the Indian 


wars could follow any trail, and they were 
quite willing to coach a novice in the art 


possible, and not a single drop of blood 
could be found. Although I wanted to 
hunt on in the direction the sheep had 
gone, I was overruled. 

Next day, while hunting some three 
miles north of where we had last seen 
the rams, the guide walked to the edge 
of a steep escarpment, instantly sat 
down and whispered: “I see a ram.” 
One glance told me the animal was 
dead. That glance also told me it was 
the same ram my partner had shot at 
the day before. I tried to convince him 
it was his ram but he wouldn’t believe 
it. But, as I remembered how the sheep 
had stood when shot, I had no trouble 
finding the hole left by the bullet as it 
entered the left flank. The ram had 
stood slightly quartering toward us 
with his left side exposed, so I turned 
him over and ran my hand over the 
right hip and soon found under the skin 
the lump I was searching for. I split 
the skin with my knife, and out tumbled 
the 180-grain Western soft-point bul- 
let. I fitted it into the muzzle of my 
partner’s rifle, and the base fit perfectly. 

My partner couldn’t believe even then 
that it was his ram, so 
the guide and I finally 
picked up the track 
coming from where he 
had shot the day be- 
fore. Dried blood now 
showed on the lava. 

The ram had run a 
considerable distance 
before starting to bleed. 

Another time, I 
watched Ben Comfort 
take an offhand shot at 
a buck mule deer at 
eighty yards. The buck 
jumped at the crack of 
3en’s .375 Magnum and 
disappeared down a hill 
to our right. I noticed 
the buck carried one 
ear lower than he did 
the other while he was 
still in sight, and I told 
Ben he had connected. 

We found Ben’s Ly- 
man 48 rear sight had 
the wind gauge moved 
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sixteen clicks, as a result of contact 
with the saddle scabbard. Ben said he 
had held behind the left shoulder as the 
buck stood quartering away from us, 
so the bullet should have struck be- 
hind the ribs on the left side and 
angled forward to the left shoulder. 
We trailed that buck about fifty yards, 
without seeing a drop of blood any- 
where, but found him on his back, dead. 
The bullet, a Western 270-grain, had 
entered the paunch behind the ribs on 
the left side and lodged under the skin 
of the right shoulder, badly mush- 
roomed. 

A few days before, I had watched 
Vic Azbe make a 200-yard shot at an- 
other buck mule deer as it lay in its 
bed below a high cliff. At the shot from 
Vic’s Springfield, the buck flounced out 
of the bed, cleared a windfall six feet 
high, and disappeared in the timber. It 
required more than an hour for us to 
find a way down the cliff. Then we 
found the buck’s bed and started trail- 
ing him. He had gone less than sixty 
yards, but hadn’t left a drop of blood. 
The Western open-point 180-grain 
.30/06 had struck squarely through his 
shoulders. Many a tyro would never 
have trailed either of those deer. 

I’ve often wondered if there isn't 
fully as much game left wounded or 
dead in the hills each fall as there is 
brought out. On several elk hunts in 
heavily timbered country, I have found 
from one to six dead elk. Many times 
I've been able to unravel their back 
track to where they had stood when 
shot, and sometimes I’ve even found 
the tracks of the hunter and his empty 
cartridge case, and found he had never 
even tried to trail the wounded animal. 


Often the game left a clear deep-cut 
trail down the mountain as it crashed 
blindly as far as possible before life 
was spent. In such cases, an animal 
usually is very easy to trail, but, when 
he stops running and walks slowly 
along, leaving but little sign, it is hard 
to trail him. 

I've found three dead mule deer that 
had been shot from behind and the 
back or pelvic bone shattered. They 
had simply dragged themselves down 
the mountain a few hundred yards and 
died, and there was no trace of the 
hunter’s having trailed them at all. 

After years of such experiences, can 
you honestly blame me for recommend- 
ing the use of heavy, powerful rifles for 
all big game hunting? Many men who 
now criticize my recommendations 
would have an entirely different view 
of the matter if they had been with 
me on some trips. 

There is an old, and also false, state- 
ment, widely circulated, that any 
wounded animal will always run down- 
hill. This is usually the case, if they 
are hit hard enough, but quite often 
they will run uphill. Often, when vitally 
hit, they will run in the direction they 
are headed and continue blindly until 
they bleed to death or fill up with blood 
and collapse. 

The experienced hunter can usually 
tell by the first jumps of the animal 
whether it is hit. Very often, vitally hit 
game will jump and run like perfectly 
normal animals, and even experienced 
hunters are deceived. It is only by care- 
ful and often long trailing that a hunt- 
er can be sure he really missed. 

I recall one instance when a badly 
wounded mule (Continued on page 78) 


If the ground is hard or has a 
deep cover of springy needles 
or moss, a bear can get across 
it without leaving many traces 
of his passage, especially if 
his movements are not hurried 
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As soon as the fog lifted, Earl led 
us through a corn patch. The sound 
of shots reached us from all sides 


By 
CHESTER 
CHATFIELD 


BOUT the time you think 
you are getting to know 
pheasants, and maybe 
beginning to feel that 

the big, gaudy birds are pretty 
soft shooting, something is like- 
ly to happen. It did to me. 

I had done my hunting in 
eastern Washington, along the ir- 
rigation ditches running through 
open fields, and in the orchards. 
They were easy marks, those 
Slow-moving, straight-flying, 
brilliant birds. Good sport ? Sure! 
But easy marks all the same. 

My friends told me there were not 
enough pheasants west of the moun- 
tains to make hunting worth-while. No 
big fields of alfalfa and grain, few 
orchards, a wet climate to spoil the 
hatch, and cover that dogs wouldn't 
work—meaning pointers and setters, 
because springers will work anywhere. 

So, when Allison and I accepted 
Earl's invitation to spend a couple of 
days at his farm on Vashon Island, in 
Puget Sound, we didn’t know what we 
were in for. In his letter, Earl urged 
us each to bring overalls, a light cot- 
ton shirt, light shoes, and plenty of 
shells. I bought myself a pair of over- 
alls with a big, red label on one hip, 
but Allison laughed at me. 

The morning of the opening day was 
gray, with fog that sifted through my 
thin clothes and had me shivering the 
moment I stepped out into the barn- 
yard. Allison looked very comfortable 
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in his woolen coat, but Earl was dressed 
as lightly as myself. The two dogs, 
Sunny and Sparks, both English spring- 
ers, were barking and whining at sight 
of our guns. 

We started through the little corn 
patch. From far and near, the chilling, 
gloomy dawn was broken by the sound 
of shooting. 

I knew what to expect, from tales I 
had heard before. A few birds in the 
corn and pea patches for the first half 
hour, and then it was all over. But 
maybe Earl hadn't heard the story? 
He set off in a very businesslike man- 
ner, apparently not the least troubled. 

We went through the corn to the 
edge of the uncleared land beyond. 
There was a patch of this a quarter of 
a mile wide that ran clear down to 
the swamp. It was logged-off land, 
with dense bracken standing shoulder- 
high, and a heavy growth of willows. 


SOON MAKE THEM REVISE THEIR 


MEN WHO HAVE HUNTED PHEASANTS IN 
OPEN FIELDS MAY TAKE THESE BIRDS 
LIGHTLY, BUT THICK BRIER PATCHES 


IDEAS 





The tired dogs, Sparks and Sunny, with the limit bag of ringnecks, after a long day in the brush 


“We'll work down 
Earl said. 

Yes, I thought, we'll work all right. 
But through it? It seemed improbable. 
It looked like the toughest kind of 
blue-grouse country to me, and grouse 
season was closed. In we went, Earl on 
one side, myself on the other, and Al- 
lison between us. 

Sparks promptly disappeared, but he 
left a trail of wiggling brush and ferns, 
like a bass going through a weed bed 
In five minutes, I was perspiring. I had 
a peck of broken leaves down the back 
of my neck, and I was sopping wet 
with dew. 

Then I got a surprise. There was an 
excited volley of barks from Sparks, 
and a gaudy Chinese cock boomed up 
thirty feet ahead, out of as unlikely a 
place as you could imagine. 

A clump of willows stood between 
the bird and myself—I discovered later 


through this,” 
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that there was always a tree or a 
stump or some such thing between me 
and every bird that got up—and I 
made a quick run to one side to get a 
shot. About the fourth step sent me 
headlong over a log and into a patch 
of wild blackberries. The cock did not 
wait. 

Earl and Allison were both laughing. 
I got up and dug the briers out of my 
face. 

“Don’t let a few willows bother you,” 
Earl called. ‘““You have to shoot through 
them.” 

I proceeded cautiously, nursing my 
wounds. A few minutes later Sparks 
put up another rooster, which swerved 
abruptly, for all the world like a 
grouse, to get some bushes between me 
and himself. I pulled up my gun and 
shot, disregarding all obstacles. Willow 
twigs flew in every direction, and 
miraculously, the cock went whirling 
end over end in a shower of feathers! 

“Atta boy!” Allison yelled. “Get mad 
at ’em!” 

There was more laughter, but Sparks 
came up to me a moment later, a very 
proud dog, with the bird dangling from 
his mouth. I looked it over carefully. 
It was a pheasant, no doubt of it, and 
not the hybrid offspring of a blue 
grouse and a banshee, as I had half 
suspected. 

A little farther on, we came out into 
what had once been a pasture. The 
bracken was not more than waist-high, 
and there were no trees at all. Sparks 
leaped high in the air every few min- 
utes to look around and find me. 

Sunny, several hundred feet to my 
left, got up three birds—two cocks and 
a hen. Earl knocked down one cock, 
Allison got the other, and the hen es- 
caped. Sparks, who always gets tre- 
mendously excited at the sound of a 
shot, began barking and dashing back 
and forth at a furious rate. 

His barking stopped suddenly, and in 
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its place there was a muffled splashing. 
It sounded as if he had come to a pud- 
die and was drinking. But it wasn’t 
that. I ran to the sound, and found my- 
self at the mouth of an open well, with 
the bracken grown nearly completely 
over it. 

I yelled for help, and started hunting 
for a log. The well was full of water 
to within six feet of the top, but that 
was a long way, straight down. Sparks 
was swimming frantically in circles, 
churning the dark water and pawing 
at the sides, but making no complaint. 

I found a small log and got it to the 
well by the time Allison and Earl ar- 
rived. We jammed the log into the 
side of the well near the water level, 
and Allison held it solidly on the brink 
opposite. Earl went down the log as 
far as he could, while I held his wrist. 
Sparks struggled to climb up, Earl 
grabbed his collar, and I pulled them 
both out. As a gesture of gratitude, 
Sparks shook water all over us. 

If I had not been near enough to 
hear the splashing and had gone on, 
thinking Sparks was somewhere ahead 
of me, we'd have had a mystery on our 
hands. Probably similar accidents ex- 
plain why dogs are “lost” on hunts. We 
found nine open wells in two days, 
some with water in them and some dry, 
but all dangerous. This added consider- 



















Fast work with the camera catches one of the birds 
speeding for the woods, with Allison swinging on it 





ably to the excitement, if not the pleas- 
ure, of wading through bracken that 
was often so thick I couldn’t see my 
own feet. 

As we worked on down toward the 
swamp, I (Continued on page 84) 
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This was 
the dog that later on fell down the well 


Earl lifts Sparks over a fence. 







An early morning shot by Allison, while he was still 
wearing his heavy coat. He didn't wear it very long 













Suddenly a dream buck 
leaped from behind the 
pine. "Shoot!" | yelled. 
The Little Lady calmly 
raised her rifle at her 


very first live target 
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HE morning fog was cold as a 


maiden aunt’s kiss. The mahog- 

any slope was steep, but the 

buck’s tracks were broad and 
fresh. Snowy mud still drizzled from 
his dewclaws. Behind a lone scrub pine 
at the slope’s rim, we stopped. With 
sagelike wisdom, I whispered to the 
Little Lady: 

“Watch every bush. Don’t make a 
sound. He'll be in this first little dip, or 
the next.” 

With patient tolerance, the Little 
Lady smiled—and said nothing. I mar- 
veled at her obvious lack of enthusiasm 
over my momentous announcement. 
But, inside, I boiled with buck fever. I 
went back to reading sign. 

Either of us could have reached out 
and touched that pine tree. But why? 
We never thought of it—then, or had a 
chance. For, suddenly, with a snort, 
crash, ba-rump, ba-rump, bump, bump, 
a pair of antlers on a dream buck burst 
out from behind that lone tree, and 
bounced off across a fifty-yard clearing. 

“Shoot!"’ I spluttered at the Little 
Lady, painfully remembering the shot 
she turned down the day before at either 
of two beauties because “they were so 
pretty. And only two-pointers, too.” 

Easily, almost deliberately, the Little 
Lady raised her trim, vicious, little rifle 
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at her first live target. 

Thump, thump, 
thump! 

I gulped. 

This deer hunt was 
the culmination of a 
string of over-enthu- 
siastic promises. Ev- 
ery fall before, I'd wished off the busi- 
ness onto the Little Lady for a few days, 
with the lame excuse, ‘“‘When we both 
can get away, I'll take you on a big 
game hunt. A real one.” 

Then, at great length, I'd describe the 
prospective ten-day jaunt into virgin 
hunting grounds, a pack string, oodles 
of time, money, equipment with all the 
comforts of home, and all that. Excus- 
ing my own selfish and annual hunt, I 
assured her, with all the smoothness of 
a politician, that the time would come 
when I'd take her along. 

“Of course you will,” the Little Lady 
agreed, with a strangely tolerant look 
in her eye. 

And this year, I took her along. None 
of the old excuses would work. I had to 
come through or admit a close kinship 
to Ananias—though I wasn’t exactly 
certain how she would take it. I’d seen 
her eye my collection of guns, sporting 
equipment, and miscellaneous collection 
of stuff too many times—and sadly 
shake her head. 

But I meant, on this jaunt, to convert 
her. It would be good for my future 
absences on fishing and hunting trips. 
As the season drew nearer, and it be- 
came certain that we'd go, I bought her 
a rifle. For a delirious two days, I 
worked over the trim little weapon, 


Take Your 
Wife Hunting 
-ONCE 












changing the front sight and sighting it 
in for 100 yards. My own rifle was 
sighted for 200 yards which will give 
you an idea of my opinion of our rela- 
tive abilities. 

“It’s all ready for you,” I announced 
proudly. “Try some shots at this basket 
top—sort of get the feel of it, you 
know.” I motioned down the embank- 
ment to the pasteboard where I'd been 
sighting in. 

The Little Lady fired twice. 
lowed uncertainly as the two 
printed so close to mine. 

“Shoot some more,” I insisted. 

“That’s enough,” she said. ‘The noise 
makes my head ache. You get it so it 
hits, and that’s all that’s necessary.” 
Just like that. I drew my own sad con- 
clusions about that word “hits.” 

In the days that followed, I tried to 
make her inevitable disillusionment 
about deer hunting as easy as possible. 
With Solomon-like wisdom, garnered 
from my very few years of successful 
hunting, I explained that getting any 
kind of a buck was merely a matter of 
breaks. 

“Why half the parties in every camp 
never get to see a deer, let alone shoot,” 
I assured her. “The ranger says that in 
the entire Salmon country the average 
is about one deer to three men. And 
that country is one of the best.” 

“But you always get yours,” she came 
back, with a look which said definitely 
that it wasn’t because of any exceptional 
skill—or marksmanship. She’s seen me 
shoot. 

I tried another tangent. “But it’s 
only been luck. There was that buck 


I swal- 
holes 
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out at Birch Creek. Any other time of 
day, or any other mountain—why there 
wasn’t another buck within— And that 
one that crossed the road out Challis 
Creek that time. If Ray hadn’t—” 

“But you’ve always come back with 
your deer,” she came back. “It must 
not be so hard—” 

So I quit trying. I could always an- 
swer later, “I told you that—” And so 
on, and on. 

Opening day did come—and found the 
Little Lady and me with Ray and his 
wife, comfortably dry-camped above 
Mahoney Creek, on a scenic-railway 
strip of terrain which the map calls 
“road.” Ray is my hunting partner, 
faithful audience for tall tales, and 
stanch backer of my collection of alibis. 
He admitted to me that his home was 
the scene of much the same domestic 
preparation as mine—when he’d had to 
come through on hunting promises. So 
we'd made it a foursome, with the males 
praying for more than our share of 
luck. 

We hunted in pairs. And between 
daylight ham and eggs and the hot 
sun of 9 o'clock, the Little Lady and I 
did certain things, to wit: Tramped five 
rocky, semivertical miles, heard eleven 
shots in the canyon below (misses, the 
evening audit showed), jumped two blue 
grouse, saw very little deer sign, and 
perspired much. 

Uncomfortably puffing on a scrub- 
pine ridge, the Little Lady summed up 
the entire deer-hunter’s problem in one 
dainty mouthful: 

“How in the name of seventeen hal- 
lelujahs do you find a deer in this? If 
there are any deer?” 

Her white arm gestured off across the 
primitive, rugged country, from Twin 
Peaks to the Middle Fork of the Salmon, 
from Meyer’s Cove to Loon Creek,— 
pines, mahogany, ridges, creeks. 

I longed to say in answer, “I ask you, 
how?” But I didn’t. The Little Lady 
had surprised me in several delightful 
respects. She’d accepted the dry camp- 
ing without a whimper; she hadn’t 
crabbed at the Rock-of-Gibraltar ‘“mat- 
tress” under the tent, and she’d kept up 


Talk around our abode suddenly 
changed. Once my wife mumbled 
in her sleep, "It's only eleven 
months, two weeks to deer season" 
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what she so delicately called 
my “marathon across the 
mountains.” 

“We just haven’t found 
them yet,” I evaded. “Let’s 
try lower down.” 

And hunter’s luck, the in- 
consistent thing, came right 
along and smacked my pes- 
simism right in the face. A 
quarter mile straight below, 
we jumped a deer. Not a 
dream buck, mind you. Just 
a sleek, buttery, two-pointer 
that starts you thinking of 
thick steaks and Dutch ovens. 

We temporarily lost him in 
the tangle of down timber 
and second-growth jack pines. 
While the Little Lady sat 
down to rest, I went back for 
a last circle around the slash 
canyon. Then I saw him- 
peering over a tiny pine right 
at me—about 150 yards away. 
A set-up. Only I'd secretly 
resolved to give the Little 
Lady the first chance. Any 
chance. I figured that with = 
all the breaks, there’d be only a 
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one. My wife, with the buck that made mine look like a midget 


Without raising the Enfield, 
I backed cautiously toward 
where the Little Lady sat. 
The deer jumped. Not with a 
snorting bolt—just an im- 
pertinent bounce. It wasn’t a 
choice between me and the 
Little Lady. It was a choice 
between a snapshot, or no 
shot for either of us. With a 
kind of sneaking guilt, I up 
and cut loose. I’d miss him, 
anyway. 

But I didn’t. He pitched 
sidewise, mid-stride, and slid to a halt 
as nice an accidental shoulder shot as 
I'll ever see. 

The Little Lady was generous about 
my apology. 

“Don't feel bad because you shot 
him,” she said. “I'll get mine tomorrow, 
anyway. I’m sorry, though, that you 
had to take such a little one. Ray got 
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AFTER A FATEFUL TRIP WITH 
THE LITTLE LADY, THIS MAN 
WANTED ALL WOODS POSTED— 
WITH “‘FOR MEN ONLY” SIGNS 


the big one last year. It was your turn,” 

As matter of fact as that. I couldn’t 
decide whether it was sympathy or 
raspberries. My sleek buck shrank 
twenty pounds before I bled him. I 
swallowed hard, and voiced my disbelief 
in the fairness of the law of averages. 

My bewilderment grew worse when 
the Little Lady turned down a cinch 
shot at two-pointers at forty yards, and 
again when we got back to camp. Ray’s 
wife, Edna, with the startling previous 
record of bagging a lone rabbit, had 
knocked down her buck early in the 
day. Ray, with his record of a half- 
dozen whoppers and his uncanny skill 
with a .270, was still trying to get his 
lower jaw up. 

“Clyde,” he admitted solemnly when 
he got me aside, “I think we let our- 
selves in for something.” 

“You think!” 

That evening it snowed. A wet, foggy 
shuffle of flakes that matted down in the 
soggy lingering darkness. We knew it 
would be on the ground until mid- 
morning. My hopes for the Little Lady 
rose a notch. 

“Yes,’’ she admitted when I'd gone in- 
toa long dissertation about such things 
as tracking snow, paralleling a snow 
trail, and snow bringing the big bucks 
down. “The snow might help. It will 
be wet to walk in, though,” she added 
with feminine concern for wearing gear. 

I sighed inside, listened with damp- 
ened enthusi- (Continued on page 83) 
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The author awaiting 
a sight of the buck 


EW JERSEY deer hunting, I 

told Larry, was open to criti- 

cism because the bucks were 

small—too many hunters in 
the short open season cut off the bucks 
before their prime. Sure, I admitted, it 
was good sport to hunt them, but, if 
you wanted a trophy, you couldn't find 
it among the bucks of the elementary 
grades. You had to go where they had 
the opportunity to attain the vigor and 
size of adult buckhood—graduates, so 
to speak, of the school of dangerous liv- 
ing. Why, look at that buck we took 
last year. Good eating, true enough, 
but you can’t mount a venison steak on 
an oaken shield and hang it in your 
dining room to get friends to asking 
questions. And there wasn’t enough 
horn in his six-inch spikes to adorn the 
handle of a pocket knife. 

Jersey bucks, Larry argued, could be 
found in all assorted sizes. Lots of 
hunters? Granted, but there were lots 
of them everywhere, unless you spent 
plenty for pack horses, railroad fares, 
or airplanes. Even then, you were like- 
ly to have a guy in a Mackinaw come 
to the front door of your tent the first 
morning after you'd arrived, and ask 
if you’d made arrangements for a daily 
paper to be delivered, or how many 
quarts of milk will you have each a.m. 

“No,” said Larry. “With just a little 
bit of luck, I can show you as nice a 
head in South Jersey as you'd want to 
get, and it'll take only a couple of hours 
or so in the car.” 

“I dare you!” I challenged. 

Now Larry is my guide on such hunt- 
ing and fishing expeditions as I make 
into little-known parts of New Jersey. 
When I say “little-known” I mean rela- 
tively. There are no secret stores of 
fish or game anywhere in the State, so 
far as I know. A good spitter of the old 
school can stand by Barnegat Bay and 
squirt a stream of tobacco juice clear 
across the State and into Pennsylvania. 
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The Buck That Took the Rap 


THERE’S NOTHING ODD ABOUT HUNTING A RECORD HEAD 


BUT THERE MAY BE IF YOU RETURN WITH A SPIKE-HORN 


By ALLEN PARSONS 





But, for all that, if you know your way 
around, you can get some nice bags of 
game or creels of fish within this tight 
little State. 

As for Jersey deer hunting, it is 
unique. The State is so thickly settled 
that the use of rifles would be danger- 
ous, so the law decrees that shotguns 
only may be used, with buckshot for 
the load. The killing range of a shot- 
gun is much less than that of a rifle, so 
you depend upon drives to bring the 


Pointing out the deep-cut hoof 
mark of the big buck. At left, 
a close-up of the track, with 
the deepest parts still moist 


game close enough for a 
shot. These drives, to a 
novice at this style of 
hunting, are strange and 
picturesque things. 

Long lines of hunters, 
moving abreast, a few 
yards apart, beat up the 
woods to rout out the deer, 
the drivers ringing bells, 
beating on tin pans, blowing horns and 
whistles, and yelling. No matter 
where you post yourself, you’re likely 
to hear anywhere from two or three up 
to a dozen drives all in action at the 
same time. The woods resound with 
noise, and everywhere you look you see 
the glow of the red caps and coats with 
which the hunters seek to protect them- 
selves against careless shots. But this 
method of hunting is effective, and the 
yearly deer kill of the State compares 
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favorably with that of states much 
larger and much more thinly settled. 

Knowing Larry, I knew that he’d 
take my dare and spend the summer 
snooping around the cedar swamps and 
over sandy ridges, watching for deer 
sign, and looking for the tracks of an 
especially big buck. Having found them, 
he’d not be satisfied until he had made 
himself pretty familiar with that buck’s 
habits. By the time the season opened, 
he’d know plenty about that buck. 

So, when Henry and I met Larry the 
night before opening day, in a hotel in 
Forked River, I was not surprised at 
the guide’s knowing look. Mystery en- 
veloped him like a cloud. His face, as 
lean and hungry-looking as that of 
Cassius, was as hard to fathom as a 
psychic bid. All Larry needs is a coon- 
skin cap, with tail drooping over his 
shoulders, a buckskin shirt, and a six- 
foot Kentucky rifle to be the perfect 
type of frontiersman of 150 years ago. 

Larry wakened us long before day- 
light. The air, laden with the salt mois- 
ture of Barnegat Bay, was nipping. I 
dragged my unwilling limbs from the 
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Kneeling, the author 
steadies himself for 
a shot at a flash of 
antlers in the bush 


warmth of the 
bed clothes, and 
shut the window. 
Warm wool, next 
to the skin, three 
cups of steaming 
coffee, and a big platter of ham and 
eggs made deer hunting seem less of 
a burden. 

In the darkness, we drove out of the 
sleeping village, and Larry swung the 
car into a narrow, sandy road, bordered 
by pines. From that, we went into a 
wood track, turned from that into an- 
other, and then another. In no time at 
all, I couldn’t tell east from west, or 
into what sort of a black void we had 
driven. Vision was limited to what was 
shown by the headlights. They lighted 
up the brown trunks of the pines, the 
brown leaves still rustling on the scrub 
oaks, and the deep green of the holly. 
We hadn’t seen another car, or the 
sign of another hunter. Larry set his 
brakes. 

We were in a little opening in the 
pines, and the white sand before us 
looked like snow. We got stiffly out of 
the car. I assembled my 12 gauge 
L. C. Smith, and Henry monkeyed with 
his camera. Then we followed Larry 
through the pines, tripping in the dark- 
ness over roots, breaking the ice and 
splashing through the water of wild- 


The spike-horn buck ready 
for the trip home. Right, 
the guide takes one last 
look at, the fleeing buck 
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cranberry bogs, and climbing and de- 
scending sandy ridges. Finally, we 
came to a stop on the brow of a low, 
pine-covered ridge. It still was as dark 
as Tophet. 

“We won't be bothered none by other 
hunters today,” said Larry, in a low 
voice. “This section here has got fewer 
deer tracks than anywhere in this ter- 
ritory. Most of the cedar swamps 
around here has been cut off, so they 
ain’t so much feed or so many hidin’ 
places.” 

“Then why did we come?’ I asked. 
“We're after deer, aren’t we?” 

“We ain’t after deer, accordin’ to my 
understandin’,” answered Larry. “We're 
after a big head.” 

“Meaning what?” I encouraged him. 

“They’s a big buck that’s been work- 
in’ around here all summer. I’ve fol- 
lered his tracks again and again. They’s 
a little patch of cedar swamp over to 
our right where he feeds, usually early 
in the mornin’, and again at sundown. 
I ain’t been able to locate where he 
hangs out durin’ the day, but it sure is 
somewhere right near us. That buck’s 
smart. He don’t want no part of the 
ruckus, and he’s found he ain’t apt to 
be bothered in here. He’s got a track 
like a cow. He usually goes along this 
ridge to git into that swamp. Git down, 
both of you.” (Continued on page 109) 
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or Western Shooting 


Hunters Who Must Travel Rough Country on Horseback 
and Take Long Shots Need the Kind of Weapons and 
Ammunition This Expert Picks for the Exacting Job 














For mountain and plains hunting, the author favors this 
.30/06 Springfield, with low-mounted Noske ‘scope. Left, 
using a sling to carry the rifle. This reduces fatigue 





S YOU walk along the rim on the 
shady side of the deep canyon 
on a bright November morn- 
ing, you're half-convinced there 

isn't a deer in the country. Then some- 
thing attracts your attention. You look 
across the canyon, and there, in the sun 
beside a juniper, is a deer. Although it 
is almost 300 yards away, you can see 
antlers. 

You sit down and shoot, but your 
first bullet kicks up dust beneath his 
belly, and away he goes. You get him, 
let’s say, about the fourth shot, and 
you go around to the head of the can- 
yon and find him. He has a fine head 
and you are a happy hunter, even 
though it takes you the rest of the day 
to return to camp, get a horse, and 
pack him out. 

Those shots you got are typical of 
Western hunting. All were from 275 
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to 325 yards. Not them was 
easy. In the thickly wooded East, the 
typical shot at deer is a quick snap at 
a vanishing flag, often at less than fifty 
yards; but, in the West, most game is 
hunted in relatively open country, often 
broken by hills and deep canyons. The 
shots, under such conditions, are more 
or less deliberate and at fairly long 
range. No two styles of rifle shooting 
could be more different. 

In the East, speed of fire is all- 
important and accuracy and flat trajec- 
tory are secondary. In the West, 
accuracy and flat trajectory come first, 
and speed of fire is a secondary con- 
sideration. 

The Eastern white-tail hunter who 
can put five successive shots into a one- 
foot circle at 100 yards is going to get 
plenty of game, but the Westerner has 
to do the same thing at 250 yards to 





All wrong. The scabbard is too short 


for the rifle, and the butt carried 
too low, making it easy to lose the 
rifle. Correct way is shown at left 
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have consistent success. Mule deer and 

even the little Coues’s white-tail are 
more often than not found in fairly 
open country where the 200-yard shot 
is a short one. Sheep and antelopes 
always are found in such country. As 
a consequence, the man who hunts the 
mountains, plains, and canyons of the 
West needs a different sort of rifle and 
quite another type of cartridge from 
the man who seeks the big white-tail 
bucks of the Eastern forests. 

What calibers do the best Western 
big game hunters choose? To answer 
that, I'll list the rifles owned by the ten 
best Southwestern big game hunters I 
know. Here are the calibers of their 
rifles: Seven in .30/06, five in 7 mm., 
two in .300 Savage, three in .270 Win- 
chester, one in .35 Whelen, and one in 
.30/30 Winchester. Of the nineteen 
rifles, five are lever-actions and four- 
teen are bolt operated. Without excep- 
tion, the lever-action rifles are owned 
by the older men, who became wedded 
to that type of action in their youth. 

What qualities do these expert big 
game hunters demand in the cartridges 
they use? They want high velocity so 
that their mistakes in estimating range 
are minimized and they don’t have to 
allow so much for lead on running 
game. They want high velocity, too, for 
shocking power. They want a relatively 
long, sharp-pointed, spitzer bullet which 
will keep that velocity and deliver that 
shock out yonder where the game is. 
They want bullets which not only re- 
tain velocity but are constructed light- 
ly enough in the forward portion to 
expand reliably at long range. And, on 
top of that, they want accuracy. No 
matter how well the bullet acts when 
it lands on game at 350 to 400 yards, it 
has to be accurate to get there. A ve- 
locity of 2,700 feet a second is about the 
minimum for the Western rifle; 3,000 
and more is better. 

“What has experience proved the best 
cartridges for the medium-sized, lightly 
built game of the West? I'll list them 
in the order of their excellence: The 
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The author's wife demonstrates the useful “hasty sling adjustment" from the sitting position 


.270 Winchester, the .30/06, the 7 mm., 
the .257 Roberts, the .300 Savage, the 
.250/3000, and the .30/40 Krag. In ad- 
dition, there are numerous special, 
hand-loaded cartridges which .are ex- 
cellent except that ammunition is hard 
to obtain. Among them, the .276 and 
.280 Dubiel should be ideal. The .256 
Newton is good, but no factory rifle is 
made for it, and, as a consequence, the 
cartridge is becoming obsolete. I've 
heard many excellent reports on the 
.220 Swift, but most hunters remain 
skeptical of its tiny bullet. The .300 
Magnum may come into popularity as 
a long-range hunting rifle, but just now 
the fact that the ammunition is not so 
generally stocked as that of the other 
calibers, coupled with the hefty recoil, 
has scared away many Westerners. 
I've owned and used every one of the 
calibers I have listed in the preferred 
class except the .300 Savage, with which 
I have seen considerable game killed. 
Of them all, the .270 Winchester is eas- 
ily the best. With the 130-grain Win- 
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chester load, it is the most accurate 
and deadly rifle I have ever turned on 
game. That Winchester bullet expands 
most reliably. It has a sectional den- 
sity almost equal to the 180-grain .30 
caliber bullet and a beautifully shaped 
spitzer point. As a consequence, it 
shoots flat and sustains well its high 
muzzle-velocity of 3,160 feet a second. 
I have killed mule deer, white-tails, and 
antelopes with the .270. I haven’t tried 
out the new .270 Winchester loads with 
the 100-grain bullets which travel at 
3,620 feet a second—a speed which al- 
most puts the .270 into the .220 Swift 
class—but I see no reason why they 
shouldn’t prove first rate on the lighter 
game such as small white-tails, Colum- 
bian black-tails, and antelopes. 

With the 150-grain bullets at 3,000 
feet a second, the old reliable .30/06 is 
second only to the .270 on Western 
game, and no man who picks a rifle in 
that caliber is making a mistake. The 
.00/06 I have now has accounted for 
seven mule deer, twenty-two white- 
tails, five antelopes, two 
bighorns, and four jave- 
linas, in my hands and in 
the hands of friends. Only 
two animals hit have got 
away. But, after experi- 
menting with other bullets 
in previous rifles, I have 
stuck to the 150-grain 
loads at 3,000 feet. Use 
the 180-grain loads if you 
must, but, by all means, 
avoid the slower 190, 200, 
and 220-grain bullets for 
anything except brush- 
country use. The .30/06 
will do for everything from 
woodchucks to elk, but it 
has to be used with suit- 
able bullets. 

For several reasons, the 
7 mm. Mauser is a favor- 
ite among the do-or-die 
head hunters of the South- 
west. In the first place, 
with the 139-grain bullet 
(Continued on page 80) 
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How a Boy Photographer Made 


The deer above pulled the cord so hard 
that he moved the camera. The leaping 
buck at left proves a white-tail doesn't 
raise its flag as it starts moving. At 
the upper left, a buck getting under way 


The young buck, left, has just picked up one of the apples used for bait and the older buck is charging him. They crashed a moment later 
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. | Deer Take Their Own Pictures 


A HOME-BUILT DEVICE GIVES AN 
INGENIOUS HIGH-SCHOOL YOUTH 
SOME ASTONISHING NIGHT SHOTS 


OF SWIFT, TIMID WHITE-TAILS 


Photos by JOHN M. LORE, Jr. 


ERE are some of the finest night photographs of 

deer ever snapped. The photographer was not an 

experienced professional, using costly and elabo- 

rate equipment, but a seventeen-year-old amateur 
who helped to devise his own simple layout of camera and 
flash lights. 

The youth is John M. Loré, Jr., son of a New York sur- 
geon. He became interested in wildlife during the summers 
spent at his father’s camp on the Middle Clyde River in the 
Shelburne County, Nova Scotia, deer country. Not satisfied 
with the daylight pictures he took with both still and movie 
cameras, he began experimenting with the more difficult 
and spectacular night photographs. 

He built a square wooden box to hold his camera, and 
fitted it with a front panel that had an opening for the lens. 
The box was screwed to a heavy platform, and painted green. 
A flash bulb, with battery and reflector, was set on top of 
the box. A hack-saw blade, one end supported by a small 
block of wood, formed the trigger that operated the camera 
and flash. Next a trip cord was attached to the wooden 
block. The camera, in its box, was set on a convenient 
stump, and a fishline stretched between it and a near-by } 
tree or sapling, one end being tied to the wood block on the Setting up the photo 
camera box. The ground in front of the camera was then oppor @ blind 

, - ot bushes. Ihe young 
baited with apples. When a browsing deer, attracted by photographer does 
the apples, brushed against the trip line, the block support this delicate “fixing” 
was jerked forward, and the blade snapped down, setting himself in daylight 
off the flash and operating the shutter simultaneously. 

All the photos were taken at F/4.5, 1/100 second. 

The principal difficulty in taking these photos was caused 
by moisture, which collected on the lens, and, also, caused 44... , dite of 
theline to shrink, so that the camera often went off by itself. she device with front 


open to show camera 








Remarkable flash-light shot, taken soon after sunset, that caught three white-tails as they took flight. Foliage at right is part of blind 
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By Capt. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 





Breezes and Bullets 


HIS increasing popularity of the 

‘scope sight for the best-dressed 

shooter is making him wind-con- 

scious. If it doesn’t, then he must 
wonder at times why he aimed in the 
longitude of the horns and hit in the 
longitude of the tail or vice versa. It 
is not a problem that enters largely 
into the life of the tin-can variety of 
.22 shooter, nor yet the hunter who 
rarely shoots at his deer at more than 
100 yards, but the ‘scope, plus a good 
holder back of the rifle, hugely extends 
the effective range of both the .22 and 
the high-power hunting rifle. 

The old dictum that deer are rarely 
killed more than 100 yards away is 
perfectly correct for the heavy-timber 
country, but, when it is alleged also 
for country that is open, then it means 
that the hunter is afraid to take a 
chance at the longer shots because of 
lack of power in his rifle and the poor 
visibility of deer-sized animals over 
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Shooting a long-range small-bore match—one in which shooters must know wind or give up 
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metallic sights. A deer silhouette, set 
up at 200 actual yards with a non-con- 
trasting background, is werry educa- 
tional indeed. 

This flock of very light, blunt-nosed 
ultra-high-velocity bullets of the Hor- 
net, Zipper, and Swift class has re- 
sulted in some very puzzled shooters 
who use 'scopes, shoot pretty long 
ranges on target or small game, and 
can hold well enough to know where 
the bullet ought to go. The average 
shooter has the firm opinion, logically 
enough, that the faster the bullet 
starts, the less the wind affects it. Un- 
fortunately, deflection is more depend- 
ent on bullet “ballistic coefficient,” 
meaning the combination of its weight, 
its diameter, and its point, than upon 
muzzle velocity—the better the coef- 
ficient, the less the wind effect, even 
though the actual time taken is longer 
than with a lighter, poorer-shaped, 
higher-speed bullet. Pediculous points 
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on light, high-velocity bullets do much 
to cause them to drift downwind. 

Those worthy ballistic sharks, Didi- 
on, Younghusband, Ingalls, et al., 
proved, long before you were born, that 
the effect of wind on a bullet depends 
not so much on its original velocity, 
but on the lag or delay. “Delay time’”’ 
is merely the difference between the 
time the bullet would take in a vacu- 
um, with no loss of original velocity, 
and the time it actually takes. As for 
instance, our M1 or the 150-grain, .30/06 
bullet at 2,700 feet a second, would 
take only one second to cover 900 yards 
in a vacuum. The 150-grain actually 
takes about 1.6 seconds, hence the de- 
lay is .6 second, and, if you have a 10- 
mile (15 foot seconds) cross wind, your 
bullet drifts .6 times 15, or about 9 feet. 
Uncle Sam’s own figures are not en- 
tirely consistent between time of flight 
and his estimate of wind effect, but this 
merely illustrates the delay theory. 

The delay time of a light, poorly 
shaped bullet with very high velocity 
is very long, because there is a vast 
difference between the vacuum time 
and the actual time, as air resistance 
cools down its youthful ardor very 
rapidly. 

The 1929 edition of the British Text 
Book of Small Arms recites an inter- 
esting experiment, made by an officer 
who doubted this Didion, or lag, theory. 
He brought out cartridges loaded with 
full, half, and three-quarter charges. 
Of course, being British, the author of 
the book could not state velocity fig- 
ures instead of “charges,” because, 
after all, it was a matter of muzzle 
velocity for each load. 

Range 500 yards, wind “worth about 
4 feet at 500 yards’—of course, he 
could not state wind velocity for the 
reason mentioned. But, to the surprise 
of the doubter, he found that the half 
charge and the full charge struck about 
4 feet down wind, but the three-quarter- 
charge bullets struck a full 18 inches 
still farther down wind. 

Some months ago, the famous Capt. 
“Chink” Lee and I are sitting in his 
quarters on the good cruiser U. S. S. 
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Concord, rolling at our anchorage off 
San Clemente, waiting to make an- 
other anti-aircraft shoot the next day. 
Chink would rather puzzle out ballistic 
problems than go to the best party you 
ever saw, so we dug out this British 
Text Book, a lot of scratch paper and 
a slip stick, and Chink went into this 
strange British experiment. 

The figures proved that it was en- 
tirely correct. 

The joker lay in the fact that the 
three-quarter charge started the bullet 
in that realm of velocity in which there 
is terrific air resistance—that is, higher 
than sound velocity, or 1,100 feet a 
second, where many strange things hap- 
pen ballistically. An equally strange 
velocity figure is about 2,300 feet a 
second—the “cavitation velocity,” or 
velocity of air rushing in to fill a vacu- 
um. Up to about 1,100 feet a second, 
your air resistance runs up in about 
the ratio of the square of the velocity 
increase—that is, if you doubled your 
velocity you’d get about four times as 
much air resistance. But, as soon as 
the velocity exceeds that of sound velo- 
city the proportion runs up to some- 
thing like the fifth power—not merely 
the square of the increase. Which is 
one reason why it is a fool trick to try 
to shove shot at high velocity out of a 
shotgun—you waste most of the poosh 
because, until its speed drops below 
1,100 feet, it is meeting terrific air re- 
sistance. 

Meeting with such terrific air resis- 
tance at those velocities a bit higher 
than that of sound, the British three- 
quarter-charge bullet had a long lag, 
or delay time. The half-charge bullet 
was mostly less than sound velocity, 
the full-charge a lot faster, hence 
neither one of them drifted so much in 
the wind as the three-quarter charge. 

The most amusing example of air re- 
sistance at the velocity of sound is the 
.22 Long Rifle high-speed, which was 
acclaimed by one and all, who didn’t 
know much about the Didion theory, as 
being the solution for the 200-yard 
matches with the small-bore. It didn’t 
fool the better British ballistic men, 
and Dr. Kelly, in a British magazine, 
thoroughly exposed this noisy little 
four-flusher when it first 
came out. The trouble 
lies in the fact that, all 
the time this 1,350-to- 
1,400-feet-a-second bullet 
is traveling faster than 
sound, it is meeting ter- 
rific resistance, its lag 
time is long for this rea- 
son, and the wind drifts 
it worse than it does the 
standard match-velocity 
stuff at about 1,050 feet 
initial velocity. Our own 
machine-rest shooting at 
200 yards thoroughly 
checks with the theory. 
Standard velocity is a 
much better wind car- 
tridge than high-speed, 
which has only the virtue 
of more wallop and a 
flatter flight to recom- 
mend it. Accuracy is al- 
Ways worse; wind drift 
is always worse. 
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Adjusting the windage gauge. U 





The Last Just Offhand 


With profound regret we announce 
that Capt. Edward C. Crossman, who 
has been conducting this department 
for the last two years, died on Janu- 
ary 19 in a Santa Monica, Cal., 
hospital. The articles appearing on 
these pages this month were written 
just before his death and are the last 
from his typewriter. 


Capt. Crossman, an expert on all 
kinds of shooting and on ballistics, 
was for years the outstanding author- 
ity on firearms, and had earned the 
respect and gratitude of professional 
and amateur alike. His passing will 
leave a wide gap in the small group 
of men who make guns and ammuni- 
tion a life study. That gap, perhaps, 
will never be filled. Capt. Crossman 


was unique. 











According to Ballistician Siacci, air 
resistance changes with velocity in 
about the following ratio: 


0 to 800 feet Vv’ 
800 to 970 feet Vv? 
970 to 1,230 feet y" 

1,230 to 1,370 feet a 
1,370 to 1,800 feet i 
1,800 to 2,600 feet . ad 


Those gents who fancy very high- 
speed, blunt-nosed bullets of the Zipper, 
Swift, and Hornet class, ought not to 
be surprised at queer wind effects. The 
best way to make those rifles good 
windjammers is not more velocity but 
a fine, sharp, spitzer point, instead of 
those dubbed-off factory things, plus a 
bit more weight, even if its weight cuts 
down the muzzle velocity a bit. A 50- 
grain Swift bullet with a fine 6-diam- 
eter spitzer point at, say 3,200 feet has 
a “lag’’ of about .006 second over, 100 
yards, but the factory bullet has about 
.120 second in Capt. Grove Wotkyns’s 
calculations. Multiply this by wind 
speed and see the results in each case. 





nless you know exactly what to allow for, you 
can do too much twiddling and set up what is known as a “wind-gauge breeze" 


Of course, where wind doesn’t bother 
you, the lighter, higher-speed bullet 
does have certain advantages of in- 
creased nerve shock and flat flight, 
Something wrong with the Wotkyns 
figures, but they do illustrate the value 
of spitzer point and weight. 

Capt. Grove Wotkyns, who developed 
the Hornet, and is much responsible 
for the Swift, says that the following 
is about right for the good bullet I 
mention at 3,200 feet! Lag, 200 yards, 
.025 second; 300 yards, .068 second. So 
at 300 yards, a 10-mile cross wind ought 
to move the good bullet about 15 times 
.068, or about 1 foot in round numbers 
if we accept this theory and the figures 
quoted. What it moves the lighter, 
blunter factory bullet is not fit to print. 
And another evil of the factory sort of 
points, with their hollow nose, is that 
the bullet gets so engrossed in arguing 
with air resistance that it forgets that 
it is supposed to keep up its strength 
and wim and wirility for what it may 
hit, like a couple of hot-headed foot- 
ball players swapping punches all by 
themselves after a scrimmage, much to 
the delight of the cash customers. 

Accompanying this article is a table 
of wind-defiection values for our stand- 
ard Army M1 cartridge and also for 
the new M2, replacing the old .30/06 
150-grain but practically the same in 
ballistics. From which table, if you 
have stayed awake thus far, or stayed 
with me, which is less probable, you'll 
note that, if you took a pot shot at that 
sheep or elk across 300 yards of canyon 
with a nice breeze blowing up it, and 
were using, say, the 180-grain Reming- 
ton bronze-point spitzer, a fine-shaped 
bullet and with about the same short- 
range wind values as the M1, you'd hit 
six inches down wind from where you 
got off. If the wind were 20 miles and 
not 10, as I have seen in the hills, the 
penalty would be a foot, and that 
might mean no soap, also no sheep. 

You may have noted that the .300 
Magnum—which is the Springfield 
series of bullets at higher velocity from 
a. bigger case—has practically frozen 
out the Springfield in the great Wim- 
bledon Cup Match at Camp Perry, 20 
shots at 1,000 yards, no holds or guns 
barred. The Springfield 
cartridge has not won, 
shown, or placed from 
1935 to the present time. 

So, not many months 
ago, the kid of the fam- 
ily, who is & very good 
shot, but could not help 
but be with the family 
that raised him (heh- 
heh), and I ran a little 
1,000-yard test with two 
rifles and a nice s10 to 
15-mile wind. The rifles 
were a  32-inch-barrel 
.30/06 Martini heavy 
match gun of mine, and 
the standard Winchester 
Model 70 Match .300 of 
the kid’s—with which 
later in 1938 he ran a 
possible with some 15 
V's in the Wimbledon at 
Perry. 

We arranged with the 
(Continued on page 94) 
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HE first summer I was in Wyo- 
ming, a group of us staying ata 


dude ranch got up at 5 o'clock 

one morning and rode up the Buf- 
falo Trail to a high point overlooking 
the river. In front of us, the sun was 
painting the mountains with a glory of 
color, and all around us were stalwart 
lodgepole pines and aspens. Behind us, 
the majestic Teton Mountains stood 
out in sharp-cut silhouette. Looking 
below, we were astounded by our first 
glimpse of elk. Such a squealing and 
calling I had never heard. 

There were several hundred cows and 
calves in the valley. Some of the cows 
had crossed the river, and the calves 
were milling around in the water. Many 
calves were still on the bank and others 
were coming back across the river to 
get them. The fear of the young in the 
water was very evident. Soon, a gang 
of cow elk and calves rushed to within 
a few feet of us, and on up the moun- 
tain. 

Many visitors to the Jackson Hole 
country have been thrilled by a similar 
sight. I feel that I have been more 
fortunate than most, for I married soon 
after that first summer in Wyoming, 
and my husband is a ranger stationed 
on the Buffalo River. In the spring of 
the year, cow elk are so numerous 
around our station that I have had rare 
opportunity to see and come to know 
them and their young. Not only have 
my husband and I had the privilege of 
studying calf wapiti close at hand, but 
we have raised one from birth. 

During May and early June, the 
young elk are calved. The cows are 
still down in the lower country. One 
spring our pasture sheltered an un- 
usually large number of calves. It was 
a common occurrence to ride out 
around the station and have the horse 
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Happy family. The dog, cat, 
and Rusty, the elk, played 
and ate together regularly 





ESTHER BULWAN 
ALLAN 











Rusty nuzzles the hand of 
his mistress, seeking his 
reward for heeding a call 






































































suddenly shy to one side of the trail be- 
cause a calf elk was in the way. Its 
protective coloring made it impossible 
to see until nearly upon it. The cow 
hides her calf while she feeds dur- 








ing the day. When anything ap- 
proaches his hiding place, he lies 
completely motionless. I have gone 
up to calves quietly, and have even 


touched them, and they never 
moved a muscle. 
Driving with some guests one 


day, we saw a cow and a calf near 
the highway. When we stopped 
the car, both disappeared in the 
brush. Getting out, we searched 
the sagebrush carefully for some 
thirty minutes. I came upon the 
calf so unexpectedly that I near- 
ly stepped on him, after having 
passed close by many times with- 
out seeing him. He was perfectly 
motionless—only his quick breath- 
ing told us he knew we were there. 
We watched him for several min- 
utes and softly stroked him. All 
this time, the cow had been eyeing 
us from the concealment of some 
willows not far away. One of the 
guests made a sudden movement 
and spoke loudly. It was too much 
for the young fellow. He jumped 
up on his wobbly legs, squealed, 
and ran. His mother sprinted off at the 
same time in the opposite direction. 
We returned for several days to see if 
the cow had found him again. Quite 
often, a cow is afraid to return to her 
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calf, or, when he changes his place of 
hiding, is unable to locate him. 

It is known that, while a young calf 
retains his spots—about two months— 
he has no scent and is, therefore, safe 
from coyotes and other animals unless 
they see him. We have two springer 
spaniels, dogs noted for their sense of 
smell, and they will go up to within a 
foot or two of a calf and not be able to 
get his scent. They find him only when 
they see him. One day, I was out with 
Jerry, a spaniel which has been trained 
to respect game, and we found a calf 
elk that was hiding. It was the first 
time Jerry had seen one and he was 
taken by surprise. I cautioned him and 
bent down to look at the calf. Jerry very 
carefully walked up and gently examined 
the young fellow with his nose. The calf 
did not seem at all alarmed. 

Another time, I took Jerry walking 
by the river. Suddenly, I noticed that 
he wasn’t following me. Just then, I 
heard a strange, coughing noise. It 
sounded something like a dog’s bark 
quite a way off. I looked for Jerry and 
saw him some fifty feet away, digging 
in a gopher hole, but he didn’t seem to 
be barking. The strange noise was re- 
peated several times before I noticed 
two cow elk. They kept changing their 
positions and continuing this strange 
barking. Then I realized what it meant. 
The cows make this odd sound to warn 
the calves to lie low and to center atten- 
tion on themselves in the hope that what- 
ever is molesting their young—animal 
or man—will follow them. Apperently, 
they gave this cough or bark every time 
I got close to where the calf was con- 
cealed. I searched for some time but 
never saw a calf that day. 

Later, on another hike, I saw an older 
calf, some twenty feet ahead of me, run- 
ning behind his mother toward the river. 
He dropped behind and hid. His mother 
went on to the 
river bank and 
remained in 
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You could stroke this wild 
calf elk, and he would not 
move from his hiding place 


some willow clumps. Marking the 
spot where he disappeared, I opened 
my camera for a quick shot, and went 
to the spot. He wasn’t there. I 
searched all around. Then I started 
again and circled the spot, making a 
more thorough hunt. After walking 
all over the hillside most of the after- 
noon, I had to give up the search, but 
I knew he was there, some place, as 
I could see his mother watching from 
the willows. 

Early in the evenings, the cows and 
their calves would come down from 
the hills to the river not far from our 
house. The cows travel in groups and 
the calves often leave them and play 


with each other. We watched them 
through glasses. The calves would 
frolic along the shore and in the shal- 
low water, frisking about like pup- 
pies. They would buck and run— 
scampering and capering—after each 
other. 

Cows will cross streams and rivers 
in high water while their calves are 
still very young. If the calves do not 
follow, the cows will go on across the 
river and try to make them come over 
by letting them miss a few meals. 

Last June, we heard loud squealing 
and calling from a hill near the sta- 
tion. The cows had gone across the 
Buffalo and the calves were afraid to 


MEN COULD HUNT THESE ANIMALS YEAR AFTER 


YEAR AND NEVER SUSPECT THE STRANGE FACTS. 
THIS RANGER’S WIFE DISCOVERED ABOUT THEM 


WHEN SHE TOOK AN ABANDONED CALF TO RAISE 



























Friendly as a dog, Rusty would stand with his 
nose against the door and beg to be allowed in 
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This continued for several days. 


cross. 
The young kept squealing until they 
were hungry enough to overcome their 
fear and cross, or, this failing, the cows 
would go back and try it all over again. 


Sometimes, when the stream is very 
swift and the calves have trouble in 
the high water, the cows will help by 
nosing them across. 

We had ample opportunity to study 
a young calf last summer. For a long 
time, we had wished to get an orphan 
or deserted calf and try our hand at 
raising him. A fire guard called us one 
day, early in June, and told us he had 
found one. 

Some tourists driving down to Mo- 
ran, Wyo., from Yellowstone Park, had 
seen the calf along the highway. They 
thought it was crippled, as it couldn't 
seem to get up, and so reported it. The 
fire guard found that it wasn’t crippled, 
but was weak from lack of food, and 
so young it could scarcely stand. It 
was only a day or two old. The mother 
had hidden her calf close to the high- 
way where many cars passed and so 
was afraid to go back after him. 

The first few days, the little fellow 
was frightened and kept calling and 
looking for his mother. Weak from 
lack of food, he kept falling down when 
he tried to stand to run. We tried to 
feed him but he refused to eat. We 
rigged up a bottle with a nipple and 
tried for a day to get the calf to drink 
from it, but it was no use. After try- 
ing all the methods suggested to us, 
we had to resort to force feeding. 

We attached a small funnel and a 
piece of hose, then put one end of the 
small hose into the calf's mouth and 
poured warm milk, a little at a time, 
into the funnel. One of us would hold 
the bucking calf while the other fed 
the milk. It was an ordeal that took a 
great deal of energy 
and time. 

After a few days 
of getting more milk 
on ourselves and 
the surrounding 
landscape than into 
the calf, I tried 
sticking my hand 
into the pail of milk. 
With one hand in 
the warm milk, I 
pushed the calf’s 
head into the pail 
with the other. It 
worked. He got 
hold of one of my 
fingers and the en- 
tire pail of milk van- 
ished in a_ hurry. 
From then on, he 
thrived. He drank a o 
little more than a 
case of canned milk 
a week. We also 
fed him a mixture of bran and wheat- 
lings, soaked in milk and dry. 

By the time he was a week old, he 
had adopted us without reservation. I 
mocked, to the best of my ability, the 
call of the mother elk. It was a weird 
cry—a mixture of Tarzan and the “call 
of the wild’’—but it worked. At first, 
we put him in the barn on a blanket 
at night. In a week or so, he would go 


there of his own accord. 











With his head in the pail, Rusty licks 
the author's fingers to get his dinner 


The first week, we built a daytime 
corral of poles to keep him from wan- 
dering too far. He soon needed a big- 
ger corral and seemed to like it when 
we'd built it. After a while, we left the 
corral gate open and he would go there 
of his own accord if we didn’t take him. 
He liked attention. When we fed him 
and went away, he 
would walk around 
and around the cor- 
ral and squeal if 
the gate was shut. 
As soon as we re- 
turned, he would be 
content. 

When he was a 
few weeks old, we 
let him wander 
where he _ pleased. 
He never went far, 
but would lie on the 
kitchen porch where 
there was a fiber 
foot mat, for which 
he had a special lik- 
ing. He would also 
lie beside the house, 
moving around as 
the sun made him 
too warm. He be- 
gan sleeping in the 
willows, just below the house at night 
and even during the day. But he would 
always come in when I gave the call. 

Because of his color, we named him 
Rusty. In the evening, Rusty would 
romp and buck for us. Our young 
spaniel pup was his playmate. Jerry 
took him swimming in the river sev- 
eral times. They both greatly enjoyed 
the water. 

Rusty would chase Jerry around and 
around the house, playfully kicking at 
him. Jerry would duck under the porch 
at just the right time. The calf would 
walk behind a cat, 
kicking at her until 
she ran away. My 
husband was lying 
on his back by the 
car one day, chang- 
ing a tire. Rusty 
walked up to him 
and kicked his hat 
off. Anything lying 
down or not so tall 
as he invited a kick. 

Rusty is no doubt 
the only elk that 
ever went hunting. 
We took him on a 
grouse hunt. Rusty 
liked to go for walks 
and would follow at 
our heels like the 
dogs. He always 
kept close to us and 
seemed to scent our 
trail. More than 
once, I noticed Rus- 
ty going over the same logs I did, even 
when he got so far behind he couldn't 
see me. When he was too young to 
jump well, he would stand by a big log 
and squeal until I came back and lifted 
him across. 

On this particular hunting trip, we 
hiked up a mountain and down to a 
canyon on the other side. Rusty would 
tire and begin to pant and we stopped 
occasionally to let him rest. We got 















Rusty, as the fire guard found him, so 
young and weak he could scarcely stand 








two grouse and Iusty wasn’t gun-shy, 
but stood quietly while the shot was 
made. 

That afternoon, we laid one of the 
grouse on the kitchen table and took 
the dogs and the other grouse outdoors 
to get a picture, forgetting to close the 
kitchen door. When we returned some 


fifteen minutes 
later, the kitchen 
was in a mess. 


Everything that 
could be pushed off 
onto the floor was 
there— flower pots, 
an overturned chair 
or two, dishes, pans 
everything but 
the kitchen stove. 

I walked into the 
living room and 
there was Rusty, 
prancing around the 
room, pushing 
things onto the floor 
with his nose. He 
went out in a hurry 
with both of us 
right behind him. 


Rusty liked to 
come into the house 
at all times, and 


would stand on the kitchen porch with 
his nose poked up against the screen 
door, begging to be let in. When I let 
him come onto the porch, he would 
carefully examine every piece of furni- 
ture, then drop down and lie still, per- 
fectly satisfied. 

He was most curious. If anything 
was rearranged in the yard Rusty ex- 
amined it carefully. Visitors to the 
station were given a thorough investi- 
gation. As soon as a car drove in, he 
came running, and, if the windows were 
open, he pushed in his head. Rusty 
wasn’t the least bit afraid of people; 
in fact, he liked to be where they were. 

One moonlight evening, we held a 
camp-fire get-together in our yard. Be- 
fore the evening was over, there were 
quite a few persons gathered in the 
circle around the fire. As soon as the 
first callers arrived, Rusty came in 
from the willows, where he had bedded 
down for the night. He stayed with us 
till the last guests had departed. Fold- 
ing his legs under him, Rusty lay down 
as close to us as he could get. I be- 
lieve he enjoyed the evening as much 
as any of us, or more. 

While he was small enough, we took 
Rusty for several rides in the car. Our 
car is a coupé with a shelf in back, 
upon which we put Rusty and Jerry. 
On our first trip with the pup and the 
calf to Moran, the nearest town, we 
parked the car in front of the dining 
room where we could watch the elk 
while we had lunch. Passers-by would 
casually glance at the car—look sur- 
prised—stop and look again as if they 
couldn’t believe their eyes, and go over 
to make sure. It created quite a furore 
that afternoon. 

Rusty would double his legs under 
him and poke his head out of one win- 
dow, while the dog was curled up on 
the other side looking out of the op- 
posite window. When he became too 
big for the coupé, he tried to get in 
anyway. Sev- (Continued on page 113 
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GOOD GUN CARE 















Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod 
Made of brass or steel. Will not break off in 
gun. Rigid as one-piece rods. Roller bearing 
swivel prevents unscrewing. Price $1.25. 

— ee! 
SO et 
Marble’s One-Piece Rifle Rod 
Solid brass or steel. Wood handle, swivel end 


complete with jagged and slotted ends. Price 
$1.00. 





Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 
Soft brass gauze cleaner. Built on spring wire 
to follow twist and remove all residue. State 
caliber. Price 50c. Field Cleaner (with cords 
and weight) 75c. 


Marble’s Anti-Rust Rope 
Saturate with Nitro-Solvent Oil 
and place in barrel when not in use. 
One oiling will last a year. For rifles 
or shotguns. State caliber or gauge. 
Price 60c. For revolvers, 30c. 


Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil 
The perfect solvent that cleans and 
oils in one operation. Price, 3 ounce 
can, 30c. Postpaid 40c. 























made EASY! 


with ARBLES uapenmaaees 


Your favorite guns deserve the care which only good cleaning imple- 
ments can give. You need a rod that will not bend, break, nor come 
apart in the barrel... a cleaner so designed that it will reach harm- 
lessly into every angle of the rifling . . . oil that will dissolve the 
residue so it may be removed easily at the same time it leaves behind 
a protective film. For— 


\ Keeping your Guns in Perfect Shooting Trim 


—you need Marble’s Cleaning Implements. Each item is un- 
surpassed in efficiency and service. Whether you use rifle, 
shotgun or pistol, ‘Good Gun Care” is made easiest with 
Marble’s equipment. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


Everyone who shoots will find in this free book, many 
inexpensive aids to greater enjoyment and success of the 
sport. In addition to the complete line of Cleaning Imple- 
ments, it offers the complete line of Marble’s Sights, Safety 
Axes, Knives, Compasses, Fish Gaffs and the new Marble- 
Goss Receiver Sights with which such consistently highscores 
are being shot at State, National and International Meets. 






Send the coupon below or write for your 
Free copy of Marble’s Catalog — today. 


& s a 
When ordering cleaning rods, Marble’s Jointed Rifle 
give caliber and length we eae % Rod will not break, 


bend nor come apart 
in the barrel 


FOR REVOLVERS 


Made in three sections from 3¢ in. solid light 


metal. Light as wood and stronger. End knob 
holds rag for cleaning and oiling. Fits all stand- 
ard cleaners. Complete in bag. Price $1.00. = — 
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Marble’s Revolver Rod 

Marble’s Shotgun Cleaner Very squoees —_ i parts fame 
Made to fit all stand ard rods. Spiral core gives — at eee it plated Grace handle — 
equal pressure frora chamber to choke. Each libese Price i” aaeespunng, Chats 
section composed of 16 washers of gauze, held en” ee 
together with fiber washers. One thrust through eS 
barrel covers entire circumference. State gauge i ear ) 
Price 75c. 


Marble’s One-Piece Rods 


Sturdy brass rod, large w« od handle. Steel 
roller bearing swivel in end of rod. State 
caliber. Complete with jagged tip and 
adaptor. Price 50c. 




















oui Karble’s Shotgun Pull-thru = g MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. (A-150) 
uick, thorough. Hitch by loop to any solic 
object, drop weight through barrel and hold 571 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 


ilk tiea. Attaches to any © Gentlemen: Send me Free Book of Marble’s 


i Outing Equipment. 








Be sure to send today for the complete Marble’s Catalog 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. "© “4M®----------------------2 > nomen 


FOR VERY 23, 0OUR 
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Gallery at the first trials held by the Sacramento Bird Dog Club 


Lets Hold a 
FIELD TRIAL 


By J. P. CUENIN 


AS your local fish and game 
club, or a group of pointer or 
setter owners of your commu- 
nity, ever held a field trial? If 
not, the upland hunters of your district 
have missed an opportunity to promote 
and enjoy a fine sport and, at the same 
time, improve their shooting dogs. 
When the subject of field trials is 
mentioned, most dog owners jump to 
the conclusion that all trials are con- 
ducted on the impressive scale of the 
big national events, with professional 
handlers and “million-dollar dogs." I 
am suggesting no such elaborate event, 
though it is astonishing how quickly 
the enthusiasm engendered by a small 
local trial results in a desire for one of 
state-wide importance. 
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The first objections usually raised by 
a group when a trial is proposed is that 
“we haven't a suitable course, and there 
are not enough birds to work a large 
number of dogs properly.” 

Let’s see about this question of find- 
ing a suitable course. If we were plan- 
ning a big, registered event, it would 
be necessary to have considerable ter- 
ritory on which to run our wide-rang- 
ing, speedy dogs, but, for competition 
among the dogs over which you and 
Bill and Tom hunt every fall, a pasture 
lot or stubble field, containing 100 to 
200 acres, will answer the purpose. 
There must be some scattered cover, 
of course, but, even in a stubble field 
that has been cut quite close, loose 
bundles of straw or brush can be scat- 





These heat winners in an oven all-age stake soon discover birds aftor being cast off in the final 
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Two noted California dogs freeze on point 


tered to provide hiding spots for the 
birds. 

The question of obtaining game birds 
on which the dogs can work need not 
trouble you. If your game commission 
operates a game farm, the authorities 
very likely will supply all the quail or 
pheasants you require, for, at pointer 


and setter trials, the birds are not 
killed. Moreover, those that are re- 
leased on the course stock the sur- 


rounding territory. In California, the 
fish and game authorities furnish 200 
to 300 quail and pheasants for some 
of the trials. This number is necessary 
for, at those events, the entries number 
ninety or more dogs. Even if the birds 
must be bought from game breeders 
their cost will be covered by the 
entrance fees. 

The type of trial I am suggesting 
would be for the pointers and setters 
usually known as “shooting dogs,” and 
not for animals that have been es 
pecially trained for field trials. To in 
duce all the owners in the district t 
enter their dogs, it is necessary t 
have events for puppies, ‘derby’ dogs 
end all-age dogs. 

If the trials are to be held in thé 
fall, the puppy class would be for dog 
whelped on or after January 1 of th 
year in which the trials are being rur 
Derby dogs would be those whelped or: 
or after January 1 of the year before 
while the all-age class, as its name in 
plies, would be open to animals of an 
age. Many derby dogs run in the al 
age stakes at shooting-dog trials. 

At most trials of this type, the pri 
gram includes amateur and “oper 
stakes. In the open event, dogs ma) 
be handled by professional trainer 
while the others are for amateurs wl 
have not re- (Continued on page 8 
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PERFECTED ALTERNATE FIRING 


Backed by 10 years of development and experience. 
Makes Sea-Horse smoothness the Gold Standard of out- 
board motor performance. Contributes also to easier start- 
ing, quieter running. In all Johnson Twins (except PO). 
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‘REVERSE — WITH 360° STEERING 


=, Drive in any direction. Back your boat away from the 
dock or off the beach. Swing on a pivot. Stop quick 
when your fish strikes or you snag a line! Enjoy unex- 
celled flexibility. In all Johnson models (except PO). 





2 BUILT-IN UNDERWATER EXHAUST 


© Quiet. With underwater exhaust as built by Johnson, 
exhaust gases are carried away under the water—gone 
with the waves. Not an attachment, but built-in on every 
model! (Note Johnson’s Single Shaft construction.) 





There are ten great motors in the new Sea-Horse line. Light Twin 
and Bantam Twin are available with Johnson’s famous Ready-Pull 


Starter—also in deluxe models with streamlined, enclosed power co, ; 
heads, See your Johnson dealer for a demonstration. His name is AS LOW Le) 
$49 2° 
F. 0. B. 
Factory 
F R E E s CHART 


New! Sizes and specifications on en- 


tire line. New models! New features! 
Beautifully illustrated. Sent free, 







listed under “Outboard Motors” in your classified phone directory. 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 PERSHING RD., WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
JOHNSON MOTORS OF CANADA, PETERBORO, CANADA 













* Power ratings are N.O.A. Certified Brake h.p.at 4000 r.p.m. All prices are f.0.b. factory, 
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Johnson Motors, 1100 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, TIL. f 






Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of the new 
1939 Sea-Horee Handy Chart. 
















RIGHT-O/ THIS 
OIL KEEPS ANY 


GUN UP-TOP 


3-IN-ONE OIL 
Lubricates, Cleans, 
Prevents Rust! It's 
the year ‘round 
treatment for rifles, 
pistols, shotguns 










At Hardware. 
Drug, Grocery, 
10¢ Stores 


















Makes Quick 
Waterproof Repairs 


Boat and canoe owners have turned to 
PLASTIC WOOD because it fills the need 
for permanent repairs at low cost. PLASTIC 
WOOD is actual wood in putty form that 
dries to hard wood that can be planed, 
sanded, sawed—will hold nails and screws 
without splitting or cracking. 


Holes or cracks in canoes, splintered 
plank ends, dented stems, loose bolts and 
wood-rot can be easily repaired with 


PLASTIC WOOD. 
° 


Paint, hardware and 10¢ 
PLASTIC WOOD in 
cans or tubes. Get 
yours today. Try it. 


stores sell 
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How Mighty Are Eaglesé 


(Continued from page 31) 


later, Gordon’s wife was watching an 
eagle’s nest, when she saw one of the 
great birds alight exhausted at the aerie, 
with a roe-deer calf clutched in one 
great foot. His wings had just enough 
power to lift him from the valley below. 
Two days later, Mrs. Gordon revisited 
the nest, and found that it held two 
more calves and the skeleton of the first. 
This bird was a giant of strength among 
its kind. 

Less ambitious than their larger 
cousins, the bald eagles usually content 
themselves with raids on small game 
and fish. Highjacking is their specialty, 
and many a hunter or fisherman has 
seen a baldy attack an osprey in mid- 
air. The eagle will usually wait in a 
convenient tree, until the skillful fisher 
has caught a prize and is winging back 
to its nest with the fish. Baldy then 
swoops gayly down on the defenseless 
osprey and harries it until it is forced 
to drop its prey. Plunging swiftly down- 
ward, the eagle catches the fish before it 
reaches the ground. The baffled osprey 
is as helpless as the angler who sees his 
giant marlin seized by a marauding 
shark, just as he is reaching for the gaff. 


worthy 
Mak- 


HE predatory hawks are 

rivals in rapine for the eagles. 
ing up in cunning and rapacity what 
they lack in size, the Cooper's hawk, 
sharp-shinned hawk and goshawk are 
expert killers. Low- flying, relentless 
harriers, there is little small game these 
predators miss. Domestic fowl and game 
birds suffer alike from the merciless at- 
tack of the sharp-eyed, swift-winged 
hunters of the air. 

These hawks are resourceful hunters. 
One wily sharp-shinned hawk staged a 
performance that earned the admiration 
of Col. A. J. Grayson, whose prize poul- 
try were the victims of the raid. The 
soaring hawk, the colonel wrote George 
N. Lawrence, ornithologist, spotted a 
brood of young chicks in the colonel’s 
yard, swooped, and missed. The 
frightened fowl took refuge under the 
bottom rail of the barnyard fence. Un- 
dismayed, the hawk noted the spot and 
landed. 

On the ground, the hawk patiently 
stalked the chicks, selected the one it 
wanted, reached long claws deliberately 
under the fence and dragged the fran- 
tically clucking young Leghorn from its 
shelter. Then, finding it could not lift 
the chicken into the air, the hawk killed 
it with one raking thrust of talons, and 
calmly walked off with its prey. 

The predatory hawk’'s skill and re- 
source is often matched by its insolence 
and daring. Some hawks just don’t seem 
to give a damn. C. W. Nash tells of hunt- 
ing in 1890 and shooting a nice plover. 
Before the report of the gun had died 
away, a sharp-shinned hawk swooped 
down and carried off the bird from 
under his astonished dog’s nose. Nash 
could scarcely believe his eyes, and he 
found them scarcely easier to credit not 
long after, when he saw a sharp-shinned 
hawk swoop into the main street of 
Portage La Prairie, Manitoba, Can., and 


make off with a fluttering bronzed 
grackle. 
Hawks will invade even stranger 


places when chicken chasing. Dr. Wil- 
liam Wood tells of a rapacious Eastern 
goshawk chasing a squawking pullet 
into a farmer’s kitchen, where the old 


man and his daughter were sitting. The 
father beat the hawk off with his cane, 
while his daughter shut the door, then 
killed the pirate. That happened at East 
Windsor Hill, Conn. In Maine a hawk 
showed even less discretion when it 
chased a hen from under a woman's 
skirts, where it fled for safety. J. A. 
Farley, of Lambert Lake, Me., adds that 
both hawk and hen were killed. The 
woman eventually recovered from her 
fright. 

Though hawks will seldom attack 
humans without provocation, it is not 
always possible to determine in advance 
what a hawk is going to find provoking. 
Dr. A. K. Fisher, ornithologist, tells us 
that Dr. C. D. Walcott was once busily 
engaged in the innocent occupation of 
collecting fossils. A Cooper’s hawk with 
a sour disposition resented the activity 
and darted at the doctor repeatedly, 
with raking talons. A well-placed and 
not too gentle tap from a geological ham- 
mer ended the battle. 

Then there was the Eastern goshawk 
that went berserk at Springfield, Mass., 
one summer. This vindictive bird had 
selected a stretch of water as its own, 
and resented the intrusion of any angler. 
For some time, it contented itself with 
angry squawks and swooping darts at 
the water near the angler’s cast. In all 
cases but one, these tactics sufficed to 
discourage the fisherman. However, 
Lawrence J. Sykes was not to be driven 
from his chosen water. Irritated beyond 
endurance, the goshawk flew at the man, 
trying to sink talons in his face and 
neck. The first battle ended in a draw, 
Sykes retiring unhurt but without a 
single fish. 

The struggle was twice renewed, and 
on the third occasion the hawk scored 
a victory. He succeeded in breaking 
Sykes’s rod. But, as Napoleon said when 
the sun fell on his defeated armies at 


Marengo: “There is still time to fight 
another battle.” The fisherman’s ulti- 
mate victory was as complete as Na- 


poleon’s, for, rod ruined, sport spoiled, 
temper ruffled, Sykes returned with a 
shotgun and annihilated the foe. 

As gullible as he was ambitious was 
the Eastern goshawk whose daring ex- 
ploit was reported by Edwin Beaupré 
in a letter to Cleveland Bent. This 
near-sighted, but hungry, bird attacked 
Beaupré’s wood decoy ducks, and tried 
to carry them off. 

The hawks and the eagles are born 
to kill. That, of course, is only true of 
the three types of predatory hawks men- 
tioned—the Cooper's hawk, the goshawk, 
and the sharp-shinned hawk. The rest, 
as with the eagles, are protected except 
when actually caught in the act of van- 
dalism. However, more eagles than you 
would ever suppose are killed in self- 
defense. The story of the young Negro 
girl is neither so rare, nor so strange as 
it might seem. 


Odds Against Black Bear 


LACK bears which meet with a hunt- 

ing party in West Virginia have less 
than an even chance of escape. A check 
by game protectors during the 1937 sea- 
son showed that 55.2 percent of all bears 
seen were killed. On this basis, coupled 
with the killing of bears accused of mo- 
lesting sheep, West Virginia’s supply of 
black bears is diminishing rapidly. 
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REAT NEWS for any fisherman who wants every precious 

hour on the water to yield him the biggest catches of fish 
and pleasure! Now Evinrude presents an outboard within the 
weight and the cost of a modestly equipped tackle kit... 
AND WHAT A MOTOR IT IS! Smooth as silk — quiet as 
a kitten’s purr — and thrifty enough to make a Scotchman 
blush! A dream of starting ease and sureness .. . the gent- 
lest pull snaps it into instant action! A genuine Evinrude 
— every ounce of it — with Hooded Power, finger-tip 
controls, Co-Pilot steering and a cooling system that’s 
permanently wear-proof and trouble-proof! Get all of 


the great news . . . send today for complete catalog! 


SPORTSMAN, $59.50 
Weighs only 25 lbs. — speed 
up to 7 miles an hour. Devel- 
ops 2.0 H.P. at 3500 R.P.M. 






From the Lightest, Handiest to 
the Swiftest, Most Powerful— 


IT’S EVINRUDE who offers a 
motor to precisely fit every type 
of boat, every service need, Nine 
models to choose from .. . nine 
certified power ratings . . . nine 
speed ranges. And with any 


































Evinrude you own the greatest 
47.50 ) ~ ; 
se a ae feature that any outboard can give .. . the 
a tae OO confidence and constant pleasure of EASY, 





INSTANT STARTING. Write today for cata- 
logs — Boat Directory — and handy Boat-and- 
Motor Selector. All Free! Address EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 5573 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada Pa 
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TUNE IN 
THE NATIONAL 
BARN DANCE 
SATURDAY NIGHT 


An Alka-Seltzer 
NBC - NETWORK 


Tablet in a glass of water makes a spor 
kling pleasant-tasting solution. Drink it 
ond it gives quick relief from Head 


oches, Sour Stomach, Distress after 
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Be Wise - 
| Alkalize 


mealsand other commonailments. ltalso 
helps overcome excess acid condition 
so often associated with these troubles. 
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Mystery Bear 


(Continued from page 35) 


I explained hurriedly, and together we 
searched the ground for tracks. Plainly 
outlined in the wet clay were the prints 
of giant paws, with long, protruding 
claws. Around the cabin the mud was 
trampled into a quagmire. Deep grooves 
and lacerations from curved claws had 
gouged deep channels into the log walls. 
The Indian exclaimed in amazement 
and incredulity. 

The moccasin telegraph quickly 
brought squaws and bucks running 
over. Wide-eyed, they gaped at the im- 
mense tracks and spoke in hushed tones. 
This was no bear at all! It was the 
reincarnated spirit of some dead Indian, 
with some old score to settle. With 
murder in his heart, he had assumed 
the guise of a bear. 


ATISFIED that a much more plausi- 

ble explanation was available, I per- 
suaded Memenowatum and Calling Duck 
to help me trail the midnight marauder. 

Armed with Winchesters, and with 
our blankets and some grub upon our 
backs, we set out an hour later, Me- 
menowatum taking the lead. The weight 
of the animal and the sodden condition 
of the moss made trailing comparatively 
easy. Up to our knees in springy moss 


and clinging, spongy muskeg, we hung 
onto the trail through dwarf spruce 
that dripped their moisture upon us, 


and through dismal tamarack swamps. 
Once or twice, we lost the trail on the 
ridges of gray granite, but Memeno- 
watum’s trained eyes soon picked it 
up again. 

Tired and sweating from the heavy 
going and the humid heat of the 
spruce woods, we kindled a fire, boiled 
the kettle, ate bannock, and went on 
again. Hardly a word was spoken as 
we slushed through the muskeg hour 
after hour, the tracks leading directly 
to the westward. The shadows began to 
lengthen until the sun dropped behind 
the spiked tops of the pines, suffusing 
the sky with lemon, gold, and scarlet. 
We were in a dense thicket of heavy 
spruce, heavily overgrown with willows. 
The tracks had been growing fresher 
Twice Memenowatum had raised a 
warning hand as a twig snapped be- 
neath our squelching moccasins. 

Without the slightest warning, a rot- 
ten poplar crashed upon the moss. A 
rustle of underbrush, and a ton of furi- 
ous bear charged down a ridge, straight 
toward us. Calling Duck's gun leaped 
to his shoulder. A sharp explosion, a 
jet of flame, and the Indian toppled 
backward among the willows with up- 
flung arms, his bullet clipping the top 
from a near-by jack pine. 

With a muffled roar, the bear charged 
past the spot Calling Duck had oc- 
cupied. Through interlacing willows I 
drew bead on the speeding shadow and 
pulled the trigger. From ahead, came 
the shouts of Memenowatum. Again 
the crashing of underbrush. Thrashing 
with extended forepaws, the grizzled 
creature broke cover, and lurched with 
bared fangs and wrinkled snout in his 
direction. Again I fired as he angled 
past. A muffled roar seemed to shake 
the ground. Wheeling in his own length, 
he surveyed us for one brief second, 
then launched himself in the direction 
of Calling Duck. 

One wild shot and the Indian was 
scurrying like a frightened ptarmigan 


_ the willows, 





through the bush, pursued by the angry 
bear. From ahead, came another shot, 
followed by the impact of a bullet and 
an agonized roar. I could hear Calling 
Duck yelling frantically as he dived 
through the willows. Again that sullen 
roar and the thrashing of the brush. 
My heart pounding, I shouldered through 
expecting to find the muti- 
lated form of Calling Duck and face the 
fury of this monster that refused to 
succumb to a hail of bullets. 

Instead, I came upon a shuddering 
convulsion of grizzled fur, from which 
the life blood was oozing in scarlet pools 
upon the moss. The willows parted and 
the whiplike crack of Memenowatum’s 
rifle mingled with the sobbing grunts of 
the dying bear. Gingerly, Calling Duck 
edged from the darkening woods with 
nothing worse than the sprained ankle 
he’d suffered as he stepped into a hole 
and fell backward as the bear charged 
savagely at him. 

In utter astonishment, I stared at the 
gaunt, emaciated form before me 
larger by far than that of any bear I'd 
ever seen. And instead of being black 
and silky, the fur was gray and griz- 
zled, and here and there a dirty yellow 

As we kindled a camp fire, the In- 
dians continued to speculate with super- 
stitious awe about our kill. One moment 
they were convinced it didn’t belong to 
the animal kingdom at all. It was a 
“medicine bear’’—a cannibal weetigo 
the like of which man had never seen 
before. Next moment, they were figur 
ing it was a cross between a black bear 
and some polar bear that had wandered 
inland from the coast. 

In an hour, the carcass had been de 
prived of its grizzly pelt and Memeno- 
watum pointed to the gaping wounds 


Two bullets had penetrated the heart 
one slanting from the rear, which must 
have been my own. Three other bullets 


had perforated the body, yet so great 
had been the creature’s vitality it had 
continued to fight long after the first 
bullet had found its heart. The shriveled 
stomach contained nothing but a few 
winter-dried berries. The beast had 
actually been starving. 


O SOONER had we reached the post 
next day than Memenowatum de 
parted on an expedition on his own. It 
was late when he returned, his dark face 
cloaked with serious apprehension. He'd 
followed the back trail of the bear—the 
trail made the night it came prowlin; 
around the post. Straight as an arrow 
it had made for the post from a sma 
lake some ten miles to the eastward 
No ordinary bear would do that. Now 
he was more convinced than ever th 
we hadn't killed a bear at all—but the 
spirit of some Indian who might hav 
been a relative! 
Today I'm still wondering if that bear 


could have been a grizzly. The Hudso 
Bay country is far from the grizzly 
stamping grounds. But strange thing 
happen in that country. I’ve seen 


moose killed out in the barrens wher 
no moose ever belonged. And, in the 
days of intensive trapping, I have seen 

red fox migrate from the timber to the 
Arctic tundra, only to be caught in thé 
steel-jawed trap of a nomad Dogrib Ir 
dian. Maybe that emaciated “medicin 
bear” was a starved old grizzly, doing 

little exploring on his own! 
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GHOSTS 


WILL NOT 
WATER LOG 











NEWTON'S GHOSTS 
WILL NOT WATERLOG 


A GHOST line 
before outside waterproof- 
ing is applied. 


Tuy this [est 


Average line 
before outside waterproof- 
ing is applied. 





















This does it! “Cravenette” is a 
patented process, known all 
over the world, that water- 
proofs raincoats and fabrics. 
Only Newton's Golden Ghost, 
Grey Ghost and Black Ghost are 
licensed to be “CRAVENETTE” 
treated! 










TRADE MARK 











Every fiber is “Craven- 
ette” treated. They are 
then braided and the 
completed line is then 
waterproofed by New- 
ton's Own process . . 
double insurance that 
Ghost lines will always 
be waterproofed. 


GOLDEN GHOST BLACK GHOST GREY GHOST 


Different from any other line on the market. Finds Undoubtedly the finest black silk casting line ever A line thot has brought in record catches! Sole: 
great acceptance in the West where sand or rock built. All the fine qualities of o perfect silk casting hove been phenomenal since it was introduced 
bottoms are light colored, or for fishing where the line plus the additional feature of ““Cravenette”’ Grey Ghost is particularly desirable in hard fishe¢ 
sun is bright. This line is also desirable for fishing ond Newton's waterproofing. Strongest test for woters becouse of its invisibility . . . (about the 
over clay or sandy bottoms. size of any line known and populor wherever fish- color of a natural gut leader). 

ermen gather. 

















WATERPROOFING 



















PUT UP ON 50-YD. SPOOLS, 2 CONNECTED, FROM 9 TO 50 LB. TEST. 


ay BAROME 7, 


NEWTON UNE CO., INC. sh 
RP 





Dept. 24 HOMER, N.Y. 








Please send free Fishy Barometer, Fishing Record, 
Zodiac Fishing Meter and Sample Card to 
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Address___E 
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Skill Alone Gets 
No Mountain Lions 


(Continued from page 21) 


keep on snarling and spitting at me. 

The portrait snapped, I took my old 
.30/30 out of the saddle scabbard and 
proceeded to make a good lion out of a 
bad one. She tumbled into the midst of 
the dogs and her career of deer and 
stock killing was over. 

Luck? I think so. My young hounds 
had come through, even without their 
leader. I loaded the cat on the horse 
and started to head back toward camp. 

Then once more I heard Old Red's 
bugle, still on the trail. My dogs pricked 
up their ears and off they went. I might 
think that lion hunting was over for 
the day, but they didn’t. They were 
soon out of sight, and presently I heard 
their voices trailing with their leader. 

Now and then, the vagaries of the 
mountain air currents carried their 
voices away, but I kept after them. 
Wiley, I knew, was somewhere close. I 
heard them again—barking treed! 

I hadn’t forgiven Wiley for telling me 
to put the spurs to the pony and was 
planning to give him a gentle Bronx 
cheer when I showed him my cat. Now 
it looked as though I would have to 
save it. 

A few minutes later, I saw the dogs 
around an oak. Wiley was grinning 
from ear to ear—and in the tree were 
two half-grown lions. These cubs were 
still hunting with my old female but 
about ready to shift for themselves. 

Wiley went up the tree after the 
snarling, spitting young scrappers and 
managed to lasso them both. Two fine 
cubs certainly equal one full-grown fe- 
male, so I'll have to postpone my re- 
venge. Perhaps some morning when 
Wiley gets on one of my horses—and I 
have a string of pretty frisky ponies my- 
self—he’ll pick himself off the ground. 
Then he'll discover that somehow a 
cocklebur or a sharp piece of gravel has 
got under the saddle blanket. 

I guess that’s the way it will have to 
be, as I don’t think I'll ever get a chance 
to crow over Wiley on a lion hunt. For 
Wiley, in a game where luck is all im- 
portant, is a very lucky lion hunter— 
one of the luckiest! 


Wildlife Week 


ITH the approach of the second an- 

nual celebration of National Wild- 
life Week, set this year for the 7 days 
from March 19 to 25, unusual interest is 
being shown in the poster stamps that 
form the 1939 series. This year’s stamps, 
judging from the originals that have al- 
ready been seen, form a remarkable col- 
lection of wildlife designs. Some 8:0 
subjects: birds, both upland game and 
waterfowl, mammals, fish, trees, and 
wildflowers, have been painted by a 
lengthy list of eminent artists. 

Says Jay N. (Ding) Darling, president 
of the National Wildlife Federation, who 
designed last year’s stamps: “This is, 
from the scientific and artistic view- 
points alike, the most distinctive offering 
of wildlife subjects ever presented. It is 
planned to continue each year with addi- 
tional subjects, supplying material for 
a growing collection of North American 
animal and plant species, portrayed by 
outstanding artists.” 

Funds derived from the sale of the 
stamps go to support country-wide con- 
servation efforts. 
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The new Thin Gillette Blade 
has edges of an improved type, 
honed on easy-flexing steel hard 
enough to cut glass. You get 
refreshing shaves at a big saving 


8 for I19c 


it Takes Years of Knowing How to Produce 





Razor Blades Like These 


ILLETTE BLADES are made by 
men who have every modern 
facility at their command — men, 
who after many years of effort, 
have mastered one of the most 


exacting processes known in the 
enttre field of precision manufac- 
ture. So—regardless of price— 
Gillette Blades always give you more 
shaving comfort for your money. 


You men who want utmost shaving 


luxury of course demand — 


The 


_— men who demand ultra shav- 
Ter a aesiti cele ee aslch Oat (aaccmsiitice sir ielc 
is first choice—largest selling of all 
brands. With this heavy-duty blade 
you get immaculate shaves—shaves 
that give you a feeling of well-being. 

Every man can afford 


this luxury—for it costs 


” OUTSELUSES less than one cent a 


Y ANY OTHER®’ . When you ask for 


RAZOR « 


Mette Blue Blade 


aitaye deluxe blades your de aler k nows 
that you take pride in buying the best 
Get a package of them today. 

















Stubborn 


OTHING spoils the fun of boating 

quite so completely as a small, per- 
| sistent leak. However, since any 

boat is likely to develop a leak at 
some time, the wise owner will learn how 
to cure a leak before it becomes too 
much of a nuisance. This isn’t difficult, 
but requires close attention to detail. 

The first step is to discover the exact 
spot where the water is coming in. Don't 
guess at this, but sponge the hull thor- 
oughly, and then watch until you dis- 
cover the leaking spot. 

With the boat tied up in shallow wa- 
ter, prod around the leaking place. Don't 
try to fix it yet—let it leak. If your boat 
is power-driven, start the motor and have 
some one steer while you stand by the 
leak to see if it is worse while the boat 
is in motion. Most leaks are, and some 
boats that are perfectly tight when at 
rest will leak like a sieve when under 
way. 

Now suppose you've traced the leak 
to the stern of your craft, and you've 
proved that the water comes in more 
rapidly when the boat is in motion. In 
such a case, the next step is to check the 
construction of the stern. You may find 
that the stern isn't heavy enough to with- 
stand the vibration of the motor: there 
may be insufficient reenforcement, or 
fastenings may have vibrated loose. 



















Stopping deck leak by 
fastening trim over a 
bit of candle wicking 
or flannel after the 
latter has soaked for 
a time in marine glue 


Glue-soaked = strands 
of candle wicking be- 
ing tapped into the 
seams of small craft 
to repair the leaks 
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J. A. EMMETT, Editor 














Whatever you find 
the cause to be, at 
least get the stern out 
of water before you 
start any repair work. 
Then wait until the 
wood is entirely dry 
While the wood is dry- 
ing, you can make 
your preparations to 
drive additional fast- 
enings through the 
plank ends into the 
transom piece. 

First, determine 
what type of fasten- 
ings was used when 
the craft was built, 
then obtain a supply 
of the same type. Re- 
gardless of the fasten- 
ings used, it will be 
necessary to bore the 
wood to avoid splitting 
the plank ends. For 
this, you need a drill 
which affords a tight 
fit, but don’t bore quite 
so deep as the length 
of the nail or screw. 

Before you actually 
start work, try to force 
candle wicking, dipped 
in liquid marine glue, 
into any opening be- 
tween the transom 
and planking. This is 
done from the inside 
of the boat, not the 
outside. After the can- 
dle wicking is in place, 
you're ready to pro- 
ceed. 

First, you should tighten the original 
fastenings. If the fastenings are screws, 
use a screw-driver bit in a ratchet brace 
to get another turn or two out of them, 





Leaks and Their Cure 





Covering the bottom of a leaky boat with canvas. This is done by 
stretching canvas, then tacking down over paint or canvas cement 


but be careful that the screws don’t 
twist off or turn free. If the old screws 
don’t seem to be holding, take them out 
and insert new ones that are in. longer 
and have first been dipped in glue. 

Where nails have been used for fast- 
ening, you will have more difficulty in 
tightening them up. However, with a 
hammer and punch, you can usually 
tighten up a bit. After the original fast- 
enings have been tightened or replaced, 
you're ready to drive your new fasten- 
ings, countersinking them slightly, and 
placing them between the original fast- 
enings. When you've done this, re-putty 
the heads, or drive in plugs. 

You may find, if your boat is old, that 
the fastenings drive too easily into the 
transom. In such a case, get out yeur 
knife and prod about for traces of dry 
rot in the wood. Should you find it, make 
a thorough examination to determine 
the extent to which it is present. If the 
dry rot is widespread, you'd better get 
an experienced boat builder to put in a 
new transom, for your fastenings need 
something solid to bite into. 

On the other hand, you may decide 
that the boat’s general condition doesn't 

(Continued on page 64) 
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ASSEMBLING MEAD’S 
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IN A FEW DAYS AT HOME/ 
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New PATENTED Type of Construction 
Guarantees Easy, Perfect, Low Cost Job! 





Assemble your own beautiful, portable MEAD 
KI-YAK in a few days at home and save 
nearly half the factory-assembled cost! 
Also—-earn Big Protits building, selling 
to others! Mead’s perfected, PAT- 
ENTED, exclusive *“‘Home Assembly” 
Method using Cut-To-Fit-Construction 
Kit GUARANTEES successful, quick as- 
sembly. All Parts Numbered! ALUMINUM 
Ribs Come Formed Ready-to-Attach! Wooden 
Parts Cut-to-Shape! E.wpericuce unnecessary, 10 
and 12 year old children have done tine jobs! Then 
. take your “Mead” anywhere by hand or car for 
paddling, sailing, rowing, outboard motoring, tour 
ing, fishing, camping, hunting! Safe. Seaworthy. 
Leakproof. Durable. INEXPENSIVE. The = snap- 
piest boats afloat. 


Mead'’s sensa- 
tional NEW OK-4. 
Seats four and 
duffle, 14 footer. 
Weighs only 7 Sibs., 
uses oars, sail, 
motor 9 hp or less! 










5’) YEAR OLD easily 
carries the 20 Ib.. 10 foot 
CK-t . « for paddle or 












sail rig. 


Uses Paddle, Oars, Sail or Motor! 
Each model in the “CK" KI-YAK series is converti- 
ble in 10 minutes from paddle boat to SAIL-BOAT 
complete with rudder, tiller, lee-boards, outrigger 
floats! The “OK" KI-YAKS are really 3 boats in one 
being immediately convertible into row-boat, sail- 
boat or motor-boat using any outboard up to 9 h. p. 
or less! MEAD Ki-Yaks are the fastest boats for 
their weight whether you use wind, muscles or mo- 
tor BECAUSE Mead Ki-Yaks are: 


Light As a Feather— Strong As a Giant! 


Our entirely new and exclusive small-boat construc- 
tion principle gives astonishing strength. Ribs can't 
break, rot, warp. And IMAGINE: CK-1 weighs only 
0 lbs... . CK-2 only 30 lbs... . CK-8 only 44 Ibs! 
“OK-2" weighs only 50 lbs! And OK-t only 75 lbs! 
Nothing else like them! MEAD KI-YAKS are un 
surpassed, This is the kind of boat YOU have al- 
© ways wanted. NOW is the time to start building! 


a 


Here's the OK-2 as a rowboat, 
Ita feather-weight takes ‘‘ work’ 
out of rowing. 50 ibe. Portabiel 





MEAD’S popular 
Cockpit OK-2,"" aac 
convertible to Sail or pat 
Length: 12 ft. Weight 50 tha, 






















The whole family will enjoy building 
a genuine MEAD KI-YAK. Kasy. 








Because we sell direct to the user—we can offer you 
ROCK-BOTTOM prices and QUALITY! Send Coupon 
for full details this minute! 


MEAD GLIDERS, 15 So. Market, Dept. 0-39, Chicago 


MAIL COUPON RIGHT AWAY! 


I enclose 10c as postage-handling charge. Please rush 
me your new illustrated KI-YAK Boat Circulars, Money- 
Making Plan, Low Introductory Factory-to-You Prices, 
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Gift Oars-and-Vaddle-Offers ! 





CK-2, as paddle- 


—~ ; boat. Length 






14 ft. Weight 
30 lbs. 










OARS or 
PADDLE 


GIVEN 


with + KI-YAK . 
vf you hurry! Ve 








. NAME ' Tn Ren are 
mall Coupon \ St. & Number si pappinsoneuniutatbapsialiiion 
NOW, CITY RT TROT 


RUSH ME WITH 10c TO: 
RAE AD <4 LIDE Fe 


Hurry—Before Prices Go Up! 
MEAD KI-YAK prices may hare to 
he raised. Send coupon now while prices are 
still rock-bottom This may be your Last 
Chance to buy at present low prices! Hurry! 

ea 
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CK-3 with sail-rig probably 
the fastest boat of its size ever 
built! Length: 16 ft. Wt: 45 iba, 









15 S. MARKET ST CHICACO.USA 
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'© BEAR 
© BEATING 



















@ Tue heaviest outboard motor won't 
“shiver her timbers.” An Old Town Boat 
is built to take hard use for years. 
Racing. Fishing. Hunting or Cruising. 
An Old Town Boat is an all-round boat. 
It gives you the run of the waterways; 
puts your camp close to any point on the 











lake —by water. Inexpensive to buy 
with very little up-keep cost. 


FREE CATALOG 


and all kinds of canoes, rowboats, dinghies. Write 
Address Old Town Canoe Company, 573 






boats for 


sport, for the family, 


illustrates 







today. 







Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 





















le Jay Electric Troller 


$ “With VARIABLE 
39.95 SPEED CONTROL" 


SAFE AND SIMPLE to operate—any 
child as well as grown-up can easily 
and safely operate this superb motor. 
EASY TO START—no cranking, sputtering 
or bucking—snap the switch and you're off! 
VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL makes any 
speed obtainable. An ideal motor for trolling 
or pleasure rides 

EASILY ATTACHED to any boat or canoe 
and produces speeds up to 6 miles an hour. 

“QUIET—SMOOTH—ECONOMICAL.” 


Ask your dealer or write for further details 


LeJay Mtg.Co., 3593 LeJay Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 



































Noted for 
its Lightness! 










‘Dowmetal ,’ * the lightest 





Made of * 











of all metals hird lighter than Canoe 
sluminum. Can't sink, even when itt 
filled with water. Never takes on Ever 8 
weight oy © other ma e 
terials to deteriorate, Easiest of all 

anoes to handle . h oer eae 

than wood. Safe even Carries 
Vatented.) Write t« -* “to TRE! K a Heavier 
circular. Load 












FREI 


i) Cc. W. STIVER —— 
| 210 Schirmer Bidg. [sonst because 
an‘iatia.4.! Saginaw, Mich. it sante indefinitely. 


CUT ME OUT 


Cut me out paste me on a postcard and nee to eee Life, 
Tk Fourth Ave New York I! bring you 
supplies and instructions on ho . te make 
a week in your spare time. 


MOST COMPLETE LINE of OUTBOARD 
PROPELLERSZ 


Wesenees, patene. corvsensastent 
racing and all-purpose propel- ° 
lers that get you more speed | 
from any motor. Send postcard ' 
for new outboard catalog, most 
complete and inclusive ever 
issued. Contains specifications 
and information for every motor built since 1926. 


FOR INBOARD MOTORS Sevcotignte 
THE NEW “AQUA-MASTER” 

a faster, more rugged, more efficient wheel, the sensa- 
tion at all patente = ary shows and races. Also complete 
line of inboard propellers. Write for recommenda. 
tions. No obligation. 













matete easily 


everal dollars 
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MICHIGAN WHEEL CORPORATION 
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warrant 
transom. 


the expense of replacing the 
In such cases, there are sev- 
eral ways of patching it. While not a 
real remedy and not to be considered 
when a boat is new, they will enable you 
to use an old boat a while longer. 

One patching method is to melt hard- 
grade marine glue and coat the angle 
where the plank ends and transom meet, 
carrying the glue a bit beyond the faulty 
place. The stern must be thoroughly dry 
before the glue is applied. Once applied, 
the glue hardens at once and is then 
ready for a piece of thin muslin to be 
placed over it. Go over the muslin with 
a hot iron and sweat the glue down real 
smooth. The glue seeps through the mus- 
lin, embedding it into a solid patch 
which, if the wood is dry, will adhere 
perfectly. Next shellac the patch and 
paint to match the boat. 


NOTHER method is to lay a strip 
of thin sheet lead, long enough to 
reach around the stern seam, over liquid 
marine glue or heavy white lead in which 
soft flannel is stretched as an additional 
seal. The strip should be notched on one 
edge where it has to follow a bend and 
must be sufficiently wide to permit cop- 
per tacks to be driven along its edges 
into sound wood. The lead, when beaten 
out with a hammer, will take the angle 
and hug every indentation. Gasoline is 
used to wipe off surplus glue before it 
can harden. A copper patch can be ap- 
plied in the same manner, but both edges 
will have to be notched to shape it 
around the stern. 

To reénforce such repairs, extra knees 
should be placed inside, or, if already 
fitted, the knees may be split and thus 
need renewing or extra-length fasten- 
ings. Fitting a backing piece inside the 
old transom has given many boats new 
life, as it affords a chance to drive an- 
other row of plank fastenings into sound 
wood. 

When a boat leaks along the stem or 
beside the keel, examine the wood there. 
If the wood seems sound, you'll have to 
refasten the plank edges or ends and re- 
calk the leaking seam. Drive new fasten- 
ings between the old ones and try to 
take up on the originals. If there is calk- 
ing in the seam, pull a bit of it out from 
the spot where you find the lexk to de- 
termine its condition. If it pulls out in 
a solid string, assume it sound elsewhere, 
and recalk only the leaking spot. If the 
calking breaks off as you pull it out, re- 
new the entire length. First, get the 
seam as clean as possible, scraping out 





filling, calking, sand, and dirt to let the 
seam dry thoroughly. 

When recalking, use candle wicking 
in proportion to the size of the seam— 
one strand for the usual light seam and 
two or more, twisted together, for a 
wider one. In a lightly planked boat, 
don’t depend on the calking alone to 
stop the water; merely use it to hold 
liquid marine glue down in the seam. 
Many small boats have been ruined by 
driving in calking too heavily, forcing 
the wood away and even pulling fasten- 
ings. The right way to do it is to turn 
the boat upside down, prime the seam 
lightly by flowing in liquid glue, and let 
it alone for a day or two. Then dip your 
candle wicking in glue and lay it in the 
seam, using a screw driver or thin calk- 
ing iron to force it down. If the seam 
is deep, tap the iron lightly with a ham- 





Stubborn Leaks and Their Cure 


(Continued from 


page 62) 


mer. After the calking has set, fill the 
seam with marine-grade seam filler or 
white or red-lead putty. 

Seam leaks usually are easily remedied. 
Simply clean the seam thoroughly and 
recalk lightly. Sometimes a check or 
crack in a plank near the water line, 
where the wood is alternately wet and 
dry, will leak when the boat is in motion. 
If the check is a short one, bore a 3/16- 
in. hole at each end and drive in pine 
plugs, trimming them off flush inside 
and out, to prevent the check from ex- 
tending. Then, after the wood has dried 
out, scrape the crack clean and work a 
little liquid marine glue in with a sliver. 
Follow this up with a thread of glue- 
soaked candle wicking and filling. Be 
careful not to force too much wicking 
in, for, if you do, it will open the crack 
wider and the split will continue despite 
the plugs. 

Sometimes a plank will check almost 
its entire length or, in a flat-bottomed 
skiff, a wide side plank may develop a 
check from amidships aft and open up 
alarmingly. For such serious cracks, 
where it isn’t advisable to remove the 
faulty plank, you must place something 
behind the calking to hold it and help 
keep water out. In the case of the skiff, 
screw fasten a %-in. soft-wood batten 
inside, covering the entire length of the 
check. This batten is bedded over flannel 
and glue. A copper patch can be applied 
from outside, but should be placed only 
below the water line. Such a patch is 
bedded over glue and flannel, after the 
check has been cleaned and filled. This 
filling is important, for, if you leave the 
crack open, even though the patch pre- 
vents water from coming in, bilge water 
will keep the crack constantly wet and 
likely start rot. 

Frequently flat-bottomed 
velop troublesome leaks where 
tom boards fasten to the sides. In such 
cases, the buckled planks may have 
pulled their fastenings slightly and, in 
all probability, have checked. The best 
remedy is to take out the buckled planks 
and replace them with narrow bottom 
planks. Leaks at the chine can’t be 
stopped for long by calking alone. Such 
leaks are often stopped, however, by 
driving new nails between the old ones 
and crowding a thread or two of candle 
wicking in the opening before drawing 
the plank up. This isn’t a very difficult 
task either. 


skiffs de- 
the bot- 


T IS obviously impossible to take up 

in detail every possible type of leak, but 
I have discussed here some of the more 
frequent causes and cures for leaky 
boats. Even an experienced boat builder 
can be baffled by some types of leaks, so 
don’t be too ready to give up if the first 
efforts you make to repair your craft 
should fail. Remember that most leaks 
can be avoided by care. Keep the wood 
covered with good marine paint, clean 
out open seams, and keep seams and all 
tiny cracks filled with plastic filler. 

Get your boat in the water as early as 
possible in the spring, before the sun 
and high winds get a chance to open up 
the bottom. Don’t worry if your boat 
leaks when you first put it in the water. 
Just moor it in shallow water, or keep 
it pumped out until the wood has time 
to swell, and you'll find that in most 
cases a week in the water will stop the 
leaks.—J. A. Emmett. 
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keep the OAR™ \ out of your 


OAR‘ DING 


E GOOD to yourself this season! Trade off 

your old-fashioned outboard and take 
out fun-insurance for your vacation hours. 
Get an Eclipse Air-Cooled Twin or Single. 
They're the startin’est, runnin’est, downright 
satisfyin’est outboards you ever had pushing 
you. No excess weight and bother of heavy 
water-jacketing and water pumps! Very close 
indeed to 100 per cent weedless! Thrifty 
Stromberg float-feed carburetion! Bendix avia- 
tion engineering! 


ee ie - Save rope-yanking, too, with 


~ ECLIPSE 15,000-volt ignition! 


ee 4 


TWO GREAT AIR-COOLED MOTORS! 


Both the Eclipse Single and the Twin have the famous exclusive 
Bendix-Scintilla 15,000-volt magneto, Bendix-Stromberg float- 
feed carburetion and Synchronized One-Lever Control. Good, 
responsible dealers in sporting goods and hardware all over 
America sell these great Bendix-built outboards. Go see ‘’em— Mode! SMD 


j inch Single; 
or write 2% Dhise. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION ee 


pounds. 


MARINE DIVISION Whaelyn 
754 Lexington Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


, ; $ 50 
Eclipse Silent Electric Outboard 34% Beochipa 





BENDIX 
Air-cooled 
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WHEN BUSINESS GETS YOu P 5 Answers fy 
Oo 


Boating fans 


Choice of Paints 


Question: The used boat I intend to buy 
needs paint badly. It has just been dried and 
calked, and has been given a coat of linseed oil. 
One man has suggested that I get white lead and 
oil, and mix my own paint, and another has sug- 
gested that I use aluminum paint? I notice that 
the government uses this particular paint on its 
roller dams where the water is running all the 
time, but, inasmuch as these are steel and the 
boat is wood, I am a little in doubt. Before 
hearing these suggestions, I had figured on porch 
floor enamel.—H. J. C., Ia. 































































Answer: Remove as much of the old paint as 


\\ you can, if you do not care to go to the expense / 
of having the hull comletely burned off, which 
would be most satisfactory. By all means, use 


only one of the recognized brands of marine 
paint intended for boat use, even though the 
craft is to be used only in fresh water. Buy a 
| semi-gloss white or whatever shade of hull paint 
you desire for the hull. This grade will not 

| build up to make burning off necessary in a few 
years, but will chalk a little every time it is 
washed, and hence present a fresh appearance 
wit nt, : ak In white, it will not be affected by gases and 

complete new fleet or call the nearest Chris- 33. ft. Enclosed Cruiser (top) priced at acids in the water, as will household grades and 
Craft Dealer, Buy your Chris-Crafe NOW. $4,690. Other Cruisers priced as low as house mixtures. For the decks and inside, use a 
pag ter’ 17-ft. Utility Boat (above) is priced | marine-type deck paint. I favor several very 


t $955. New Runabouts priced from $955. thin coats for both hull and interior instead of 

[roan 5 | fewer thicker ones. A good plan is to obtain 

| Chris-Craft Gon. Algonac, Mich. oO | | some literature on boat painting. You will find 

Send book t gcod marine paints a little more expensive, but 

CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION » ALGONAC, MICHIGAN. Displays: | Name | | the fact they are quite thick and can be thinned 

New York —83 E. 45th Street © cnicnso- 1200 § Mich Mich. Address | | down a lot with turpentine lessens the cost con- 

igan Avenue + MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA— 1742 Alton Road 1 City State | siderably. The aluminum paint makes a very 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS good undercoat or primer, and the coat of lin- 


——————————— — ee _ . seed oil must have done the wood good. Do not 





Turn to Chris-Craft for rest, relaxation and 
real enjoyment. Buy a new, modern Chris- 
Craft for a lasting source of satisfaction to 
you and a real treat for your family and 
friends. Remember Chris-Craft are the 
world’s strongest and best known boats. 
They are sold by reliable dealers everywhere. 
Send for free illustrated booklet showing 























mix your own white lead and oil. You will find 
ROWBOATS PENN YAN BOATS FOLDING the completed job will soon turn yellow.— 
SAILBOATS 44 models. Composite or — J. A. E. w 
naa: est ag All-Wood. Meet all require- CANVAS fa 
— of om — ey BOATS Leaky Dory t 
models exclusively tor soOrts- / z 
OUTBOARDS men. Always ready to Fe. No yh of farmily* all einen: non ‘sintable, stronger thar wood rd: Question: My old 22 x 6-ft. Marconi-rigged he 
ST Tiel Vii soaking or caulking. pp A Te De ———_<<= clinker-built sailing dory leaks badly. Recently oo 
ar nese 6 Pave PENN YAN BOATS KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. out of water for 6 months it had a few boards : 
DINGHIES ‘wh BUEe ee... SF 490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. replaced, was calked, puttied, and copper painted pl 


FREE 








After 4 days’ soaking it still leaked. Again it 
was worked on. After it dried out 12 Ib. of tal- 
low were poured in. Again it leaked. Of course 
it could stand a new bottom or a false rib here 
and there, but is there any substance which could 
be applied that would stop the leaks? Without 





too much expense? Leaks seem to be in bow and —_ 
BOATS FOR EVERY PURPOSE centerboard casing. Stays were not too taut.— 
S. R., La | 
50 Models—-canvas or all wood. Sailboats, Out- : of 
boards, Rowboats, Small Inboards and sensation- ; 
ally new Weldwood Skiffs. Priced from $36.00 up. | Answer: I suggest a thorough washing inside of 
— Bes ggg mao COMPANY, Dept. 0, When dry pound on the bottom to knock out dirt sli; 
T B t nam meres, somgan. that may be present in the seams. Then re f 
hompson oa SS fasten every plank. Use fastenings similar to the pir 
original or else copper boat nails. Clench these +} 


well on the inside, taking up on them hard so as 
to pull the old plank edges together, if possible 
If there is any evidence of a wringing strain 
when under sail in strong winds, drive fastenings 
into the frames, also clenching them, and tak- 








2 a 
and up 


All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, yy velea st FOR YOUR MONEY tN 


strong and durable. Many color combinations. 
ing up on the old ones. Fit a few new frames 


ose hell Lake Boat 
and up :, near the mast step if you think it would help 


Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving Light weight, Fast, Seaworthy, Handsomely Finally, thin down liquid marine glue with gaso- 
i Styled, Many Patented Construction Features line a bit until you can flow it all along the 


(> s\ 





prices. 

Ctend Rowboats Many models, fost, sleek, rugged, attrac: seams both inside and out. It should be thin ja 
Ty col aaah demandes Ge dam enough to flow into any openings. The thinner 
onl will evaporate and leave the glue. This glue 
md never entirely hardens but remains plastic tc 


ui sturdy, stable, rv led, ° 7 

ony Twowmrson pons nave rut LanarH oe earners coef | Berean cel gardens but remaie f 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS men, resorts, U. S. Forestry Service. 

Capacity of 15-Ft. Canoe 


ALSO SAIL BOATS — Today's six most popular models 


Handsome, comfortable, roomy, sofe, 












Olympic, Snipe, Comet, Ilya Cub, National and Sea — “ser gee : 
> % ate w . s y 8 < oney- ° ry evel riding, very fost, . : 
pone hp ype oy apt ng eye oe designed to bank perfectly on turns Question: Whuld a 15-ft. canoe carry three 
persons safely without any equipment?—T7T. W 
THOMPSON i BROTH ERS BOAT MFG. co. Get better design — better construction — more for your money — in G., Ohio. 
Large Factories — Write to Either Shell Lake Row Boats, Ovlboard Motor Boots, Pleasure Boots, Hunting a 
218 und St. pee “ Im St. Boots and Canoes. Send NOW for free illustrated Catalog. P = 
’ CORTLAND, WN. Y. RESORT OWNERS! Thens"s something epeced fer yeu Answer: A 15-ft. canoe is considered capable EB 
Iho 4 in Shell Loke boots! Write for details. of carrying one man and much equipment, or = 
emanated ff), two men and reasonable equipment; therefore it 






(92) 
Please state the 


SHELL LAKE BOAT ¢O., INC. should take three medium-weight men without 


, , Builders of Better Boats Since 1905 any gear. Much depends on the model.—jJ. A. E 
kind of boat you SHELL LAKE, WISCONSIN ad ° J 
are interested in 





Catalog Free 
Save Money 
Prompt Shipment 
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Boat Kinks 
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TDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Folding Anchor 




















_ = - 7, 44 
SHORT SPRING * wf *~ 
~~. LEAVES WITH <E Iwao 
Sa" HOLES ~ en °- 
.- 7% HOLES ~ “707 — 
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AN ANCHOR that can be saad 
aboard a small boat is easily made 


of a %-in. iron bar and three _ short J 
end of the bar is turned over to form an COW Lite. 










leaves from an automobile spring. The 


shag Boe ren Peeg Aegedler gion die nene With a NEPTUNE, brother, you'll have time to fish! Va- 

each bored to take the rod, are slipped : F : 

over the other end, being held by a nut cation seems twice as long. Go in a hurry where the 

on either side. When the nuts are big ‘uns lurk, fish the whole lake and speed home with 

loosened, the flukes of the anchor fold your catch. 

flat, and can be stowed away in a limited 

space.—Hi Sibley, Cal. NEPTUNES cost less but give more dependable service. 

i ‘ Smooth trolling; plenty of power and speed when you 
Coil-Spring Boat Rack want it. Any size YOU need, from 1.2 H.P. at $35.50 up 
SCREW USEFUL hold- to 16 H.P. at $164.50. Send for free literature. 


SOK 


er for hooks, 


iza4- smalllead weights, MUNCIE GEAR WORKS Inc. « Muncie, Indiana 


floats, etc., on the 


side of your boat New York Office: 45 E. 17th. St. Gramercy7-6310 


: . is easily made 
| | spRING =F from a light, coil 
4 ; spring. The i 
pring spring, 
which can be of any desired length, is 
fastened to the inwale of the boat by 
stretching it slightly between two small, 
screw hooks. The objects, being held 
between the coils by pressure, are easily BUILT FOR SALT WATER AS WELL AS FRESH WATER | 
removable and always ready. The coils - ARES A OO mead iaccapetiamaiiaaia 
protect the barbed points of the hooks 
against damage and prevent any chance 
of injury.—C. A. Adams, Saskatchewan, 
Can. 















YOUR 
BOAT 


Sectional-Boat Coupling 
ECONOMICAL 


HIS coupling for a sectional boat has LAST LONGER 
been used satisfactorily for a number NO UPKEEP 
of years. Take the pins from two pairs 
of strap hinges, and point the pins 
slightly. Fasten the hinges on the side 





by per nee 1800, . for fishermen 


wners and general usage. Portable 


of the boat in such a manner that the > ling canvas or plywood models. Light, safe. durable 
pins must be hammered a little to get reays light and Buoyant. Specials tor resorts, liveries ora. Bet Up toads tor ese im five minutes or lass, 
ib f ird motors Used by government 





t : ! \ A. work 
Write for FREE literature and Money Back Guarantee. 


THE ACME BOAT COMPANY 
23 Evans Ave. Miamisburg, Ohio 


them in the hinges, and the joint will be STAR METAL BOAT CO. Box O. GOSHEN. INDIANA 
tight—Sam Thornburg, Kan. 














If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When aa 
| article in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get 
a copy at the newsstand, and read it. 



























I ee 
FAST SAILBOATS 
SNIPE—15*%' 
SEAGULL—18' 
CONDOR 18° 
NATIONAL ONE - 
DESIGN 17 Ot t, 
FROST-BITE 11!s° <i; [> . 
<é WRITE FOR POWER DINK SAFE OUTBOARDS 
‘ Ar € f ing at and family utilit Ru Smart looking, beautifully finished, 
= oa CATALOG n gallon of gas. One to3 M.P.H. perfectly balanced. Fulllength spray 
y built for and long life aN rails. The 13’ canvas-covered POR 
Nothing mpares with «ailing as a health yele Brigg tratton engine. ! TAGE weighs only 120 ibs. Also a 
. ' Decid sow to Sal, forward and reverse equipment A really completedline of top notch row boats 
; ' low-priced motor boat ‘rite for 1939 Catalog. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORP., 522 High Street, Oshkosh, Wis, 
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Swap the drudgery of 
oars for the joy of breez- 
ing along with a sweet- 
running motor astern... 
NOW you can do it at low- 
er cost than ever before! The 
new Elro Cub shatters 
every precedent 

for handy light- 
ness and econom- 
ical operation — 
costs only 2 cents \ 
an hour to run 

Capably drives row- 
boats, fishing craft, 
canoes at speeds up 
to 5 miles an hour. 


6 ELTO MODELS 
— CATALOG FREE 


Write today for catalog de- 
scribing the new Cub and 5 
other Eicc models offering 
famed Elrostarting ease, de- 
pendability and quality at 
low cost. With catalog we 
willsend new Boat Directory 
and Boat-and-Motor Selec- 
tor. Address, EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 4173 N. 27th 
St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





















Y worLo’s 
LIGHTEST 
OUTBOARD 
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Own 
Auto Trouble Shooter 


HANDBOOK MAKES IT EASY 


Now you can cut down 
monthly repair bills and 
keep your car in A-1 con- 
dition by doing yourself 
many easy tasks complete- 
ly explained in this brand 
new manual. 

Anyone can follow the 
non-technical language in 
AUTO KINKS fully illus- 
trated with drawings and 
simple diagrams, and find 
out just what to do no 
matter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary or 
permanent repairs to the 
motor, carburetor, fuel line, 
ignition, lights, starter, 
radiator, chassis, running 
gear, body, fender, top, and 
even the garage. 

AUTO KINKS is a com- 
plete service manual which 
will save you many times its cost. Besides cutting your 
repair bills, you will get a lot of fun out of doing these 
simple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full strong cloth bind- 
ing, pictures on every page, only $1.00 C.O.D. plus a 
few cents postage. 





Be Your 






SIMPLE 





NEW 





GASOLINE TANK 
rucee Tyee 















A reduced drawing from 






AUTO KINKS showing 

how to repair hole in gaso- 

line tank without solder 

ing. Complete explanation 
in book. 

















OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 39 | 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 







yostman 
t 4 


agree to pay the 


AUTO KINKS I 










Send me 
$1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives. If I | 
am not entirely satisfied with the book, I will return it t 
you within 5 days of receipt and you will refund my money 
in full 
Name 
| 
| 
Address 
( State 





PIONEER 


NON 
S/INKA BLE 


BOATS 


13 Models 


Time tested for 28 years 
in Row Boats, Fishing, Hunting 
Motor, Ice, Sail and Play Boats! 
cost! No work, worry or upkeep cost! 
ed V Bow and Flat Bottom design—combined easy 
riding with utmost steadiness! Endorsed by leading 
summer camps and resorts! Send post card for 24 
page FREE CATALOGUE! 

PIONEER MFG. CO., 123 Perry St., Middlebury, Ind. 

















$25 to $167.50 


America’s outstanding values 
Outboard and Inboard 

Will not sink! Low 
Exclusive round- 
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Fishing 


your bait is completely taken when the 
fish strikes. With a worm, only part of 
it is cleaned from the hook. That is one 
of the reasons we like worms. 
Goggle-eyes are small compared with 
bass and other game fish, but they are 
much sweeter to eat. While they belong 
to the perch family, bones are not much 


of a handicap in a goggle-eye. I think 
the latter is one of the tastiest fish in 
any man’s stream. 


I threaded my telescope rod with a 
new black line and fitted it with a small 
hook, leaving about three inches be- 
tween my hook and lightweight sinker. 
I tried several likely-looking places in 
the grass and weeds along the slough. 
Worms are tempting in the early morn- 
ing, and I soon hooked three good gog- 
gle-eyes and threw back two smaller 
ones. 


OING back toward the spot where I 
had left my wife and Harry. I 
watched them from a short distance, 
meanwhile working idly around some 
weeds near a stump. Suddenly, out of 
the corner of my eye, I saw that Harry 
was excited. His cork was beginning to 
waltz around on the water. Apparently, 
my wife was not paying any attention 
to the little fellow’s line Hurriedly, I 
reeled in my line and started on a trot 
for the log. 
“Hey!” the 


kid called. “I got a bite! 

My wife, watching the whole show, 
said to me in an aside, “You let him 
alone, now. If that’s a fish, let him snag 
it. Don’t you ruin the boy’s fun.” 

The cork was still now, but soon be- 
gan to walk away from the log. The 
boy was holding the short pole in a 
crotch of a limb I had fixed for him as 
a pole rest. 

“Harry,” I said, “when that cork goes 
under, you just lift the line out of the 
water; don’t yank it, just lift.” 

The little fellow grunted. “You'd bet- 
ter tell me when to lift.” 

The cork bobbed a couple of 
and disappeared. 

“Lift!” My wife and I yelled at the 
same time. 

It was a nice pound-and-a-half small- 
mouthed bass. “That's the first time I 
exclaimed. 


times 


ever saw that,” I 

“You mean a bass biting on a worm?” 
she asked. 

“He bit like a catfish, or a grinnel.” 


Harry was cutting a shiner. It didn't 
matter to him what kind of fish it was 
It was his first, and that was enough. 

Anxious to see what was in the belly 
of a bass that could be snared by a 
worm, I dressed Harry’s catch that 
afternoon. I found a small minnow and 
two bugs. The minnow was only partly 
digested and the bugs I could not identi- 
fy I didn’t recall ever having seen 
anything like them before. 

About an hour later I had wandered 
up the bank a way. I heard another 
commotion down near the log where 
Harry was fishing. I learned later that 
my wife had moved toa spot just around 
the bend and left Harry leaning against 
a limb on the log, which he refused to 
leave after catching one fish there. 
Suddenly he called, “Sister, I got a bite! 
I got another bite!” 


“Lift him out of the water the way 
you did the other one,” she called to 
him. She could not see him, but could 


hear every grunt he made as he tried 








or Pills 


(Continued from page 33) 


to lift the fish with his slender pole 
Then he let out a scream. My wife 
dropped her pole and scrambled around 


the bank to where she could see Harry 
holding his pole with one hand and 
hanging onto the limb with the other 


The first thing I thought of, as I heard 
her call me, was that the kid had fallen 
in the water. I dropped my rod and 
plowed through the brush in my haste 
to get to the log. When I saw what was 
going on, I had to grin. Harry was hold- 


ing onto the pole for dear life, and yell 
ing at the top of his voice. The line ir 
the water was cutting back and forth 


almost tearing the pole from his right 
hand. The drag on the pole needed to 
be only a trifle stronger to pull him into 
the water. 

Carefully I walked out on the log t 
the lad’s side and took the pole. Feeling 
safe now, Harry was not going to be 
denied the fun of landing that fish 
“Let me pull him out!” he yelled. 

I was sure the fish had swallowed the 
hook, or it would have torn itself looss 


before this time. “Pull the pole toward 
you,” I said. “Don’t try to lift him out 
He's too big. He'll break your pole o1 
line.” 


Slowly the kid pulled the pole toward 
him, until I could get my hands on the 
line 

“Better let me help,” I suggested. By 
this time, my wife had walked out o1 
the log, and was looking over my shoul 
der. I pulled the line in slowly, leading 
the fish toward the log. He wasn’t fight 
ing much now, but, as I got him almost 
to the surface, he made the water boil 
I was afraid the line would break, and 
Harry kept yelling, “Don’t lose him 
Don't lose him!” 

“Here,” I said to my wife, “hold th: 
line. I'll try to get my fingers in hi 
gills.” 


My hand followed the line down ur 
der the water until I could touch th: 
head of the fish, then I slipped my fir 
gers in his gills, and lifted out a big 
grinnel. The three of us marched off 
the log and to the hand scales on the 
bank. The fish weighted five and one 
half pounds. We put him on a é sstic} 
with Harry’s bass and took his picture 

The following afternoon, as we turned 


the nose of the car toward home, m 
wife asked, “How do you feel?” 

I stuck out my tongue My wif 
nodded her head in approval. “Clea 
as a hound’s tooth.” 

I grinned. 

“Remember the liver pills and salt 
you prescribed Friday?” I asked 

“Of course.” 

“Throw them away. Two days in tl 
open are worth a carload of ’em.” 

Quail Go to Town 
ANGUM, OKLA., is scarcely a m 
tropolis, but it apparently has 

attractions—for quail at any rat 
Ranger Calvin Paxson reports to tl 


Oklahoma Game and Fish Departme 
that a covey of quail recently invaded 
the business district of Mangum. Se 
eral sportsmen of that city joined in pr 
tecting the birds from cats and itchi! 
trigger fingers until the covey could 
driven from town. This recalls a sin 
lar instance in 1911, when another cov 
of bobwhites invaded the Mangum cour! 
house square. 
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EFINISHING firearms is not difficult, 

and anyone with ordinary mechani- 
cal ability can greatly improve the ap- 
pearance of an old gun. A stock that is 
worn, bruised, or scratched, can be made 
to look like new. 

First separate the wooden parts from 
the metal. Then, with a little varnish 
remover, get rid of any old finish still 
adhering to the wood. Dip some rags 
in water that is almost boiling, and 
wrap them around the wooden parts. 
This moist heat swells out any bruised 
spots, and will eliminate smaller 
scratches. Apply the rags several times, 
at intervals of five minutes, then set 
the parts away to dry. When dry, polish 
the wood with fine emery cloth, or with 
coarser cloth if the scratches are very 
deep, finishing with the finer emery. 

When you have got rid of the bruises 
and scratches, prepare for the finishing. 
Dip a rag in hot water, and rub the 
wood until the surface is well moistened, 
then set it aside to dry. As a rule, 24 
hours is sufficient for this, after which 
the wood is again polished with fine 
emery cloth. The purpose of this is to 
raise the grain. The process should be 
continued until the grain will not rise 
with further applications of moisture. 

Two or three days before this work is 
completed, procure a pint of raw linseed 
oil, and add 2 or 3 oz. of dried blood- 
root. Set this aside for a few days till 
the oil becomes a bright red. With the 
wood prepared as above, take a piece 
of woolen rag, and apply a coat of this 
colored oil. Rub the oil into the wood 
with the palm of the hand, so long and 
so hard that the friction produces a 





Refinishing Stock and Barrel 


warming effect. When the wood has 
absorbed the oil, set the parts away in 
a fairly warm and dry place for a 
couple of days. Do this eight or ten 
times, keeping in mind that the more 
hand-rubbing is done, the finer will be 
the polish. In the end you will have a 
finish that is waterproof, has a beauti- 
ful luster, and is much less subject to 
scratches than the ordinary varnished 
surface. 

Now for the bluing of metal parts. 
The process described will give good 
results, and anyone can use it without 
danger. It has been in use for, probably, 
100 years. Most of the gunmakers of 50 
or 75 years ago used it. It is not bluing, 
but rather a browning process, and, if 
properly carried out, is reasonably per- 
manent. I have a gun made by my 
grandfather shortly after the Civil War, 
and the browning is almost perfect to- 
day. 

In preparation, polish the metal parts 
with emery dust until the bare metal is 
smooth. Insert plugs of wood in both 
ends of the barrels, allowing them to 
project 3 or 4 in. This will facilitate 
handling without the fingers touching 
the metal when the solution is applied. 
There must be no trace of oil on the 
part to be treated, and, as a precaution, 
it is well to rub powdered lime over the 
metal to kill any grease that might 
make trouble later on. 

The browning solution is the familiar 
tincture of iodine. Make a small swab, 
about 1 in. in diameter, from cotton or 
rags, using a short stick for a handle. 
With this, apply a uniform coating of 
the iodine to the metal, and set it away 





for two or three days, preferably in a 
warm, moist atmosphere. The metal be- 
comes coated with a brown oxide and, 
at the end of a few days, this should be 
partially brushed away. For this pur- 
pose, an old toothbrush may be used, or 
almost any stiff brush, providing it is 
absolutely free from oil or paint. After 
being properly brushed, the metal is 
again treated with the iodine. This 
brushing and coating is continued un- 
til there is a heavy brown skin attached 
to the metal. How long this will take, 
depends on a number of things, such as 
the type of metal. A very hard steel is 
entirely different from a soft damascus 
barrel. However, in most cases, five or 
six applications, and a warm, moist at- 
mosphere, with two or three days be- 
tween treatments, will get results, 

When the browning is completed, 
wash the surface of the metal in boiling 
water and, when dry, rub it lightly with 
gun oil. The receiver and other parts 
may be treated in the same way.—Ed- 
ward Van Antwerp. 


Silent Rattlers 


IFE is just one disillusionment after 

another. A lifetime of faith in the 
whirring warning of the rattlesnake is 
blasted by the American Wildlife Insti- 
tute. The rattle, the institute says, is 
caused by a nervous reaction, resulting 
in the vibration of the snake's tail, and 
the consequent shaking of the rattle. 
When the rattlesnake is surprised so 
quickly that there is no time for nervous 
excitement_to make the tail vibrate, he 
will strike without warning. 
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If you are this type... 
taste the record-breaking 
straight Bourbon of Ken- 
tucky that’s ‘‘double-rich!”’ 
A good “‘catch”’ phrase to 
use is ““Make mine Cream!” 


90 PROOP. COPR. 1939, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N Y.C. J 





HAVE YO 
THESE FEATURES? | 





[a] The large narrow 
Eyesofatype adept 
at weighing true merit. 


The ample Mouth 
of a type with ex- 


ceptional relish for 
good food and drink. 






























This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is illegal 69 





Fishing the pockets of a stream with a wet fly in 
early May. Nymphs make good lures at this season 


HERE are no positive rules govern- 

ing the selection of particular flies 

for various seasons. There are too 

many local factors involved for any 
pattern, or group of patterns, to be ideal 
in all places, under all conditions, at the 
same time. 

First of all, we must consider locality— 
latitude, longitude, and elevation. Obvi- 
ously April 15 will not bring identical 
weather in the North, South, East, and 
West, and in high and low altitudes. 
There may be as much as two months 
difference between the opening dates of 
the trout seasons on the Eastern sea- 
board and the North country, and even 
more between that country and the 
territory from the Continental Divide 
westward. For this reason, my sugges- 
tions disregard the calendar. They should 
apply to those first few weeks after the 
actual breaking up of winter. After all, 
there is a great difference between the 
first day of spring and the first spring day. 

With the first mild weather, the early 
natural flies already hatched are dull- 
colored and small. Go along any stream 
while the skunk cabbages and early 
spring flowers are in bloom and you will 
find plenty of flies of this type, both in 
the air and on the water. Yet most arti- 
ficial flies recommended for spring are 
large. Why? Because usually streams 
are flooded and discolored. The trout are 
not interested in small flies, but in larger 


mouthfuls. Under such conditions, 
we want our artificials to simulate 
flies in the larval or pupal stages 
or the small minnows found in the 
stream we are fishing. 

Imitation caddis worms, buck- 
tails, and streamers head the list 
of suitable early season flies. 
Nymphs of various kinds also are 
excellent if you fish them right. 
Fishing of artificial larve of any 
kind is a tough game when the 
water is high, and, on the whole, 
I believe it is much more satisfac- 
tory to use bait. However, you 
may use artificials to good effect if 
you fish them so they simulate the 
naturals. 

High and discolored water calls 
for lures which will sink readily. 
However, the material used in 
most artificial nymphs usually is 
buoyant. For this reason, any artl- 
ficial of wool, fur, and other water- 
resisting materials should be 
weighted, either with a heavier ma- 
terial, placed under the wrapping, 
or with split shot. A good way to 
use split shot is to attach a tippet 
to your leader about 12 in. above 
the fly. On this tippet, put your 
lead—as much as you need to get 
the lure to the bottom. This leaves 
the fly free to move with the cur- 
rent, even when the shot touches 
bottom. 

On the whole, I prefer having the lure 
itself weighted in the making, but there 
are times when the weighted tippet 
brings the best results. 

Never use a very long line when bot- 
tom fishing. To get results, it is neces- 
sary to have complete control of the line 
at all times. When you attempt to fish 
a distant spot, all you do is to get the fly, 


leader, and perhaps the line snarled u 
somewhere on the bottom. You w 
catch fish this way, but you lose so muc 
time and spoil so much water while « 
tricating your fly that the price of the 
fish runs high in time and effort. You 
don’t need to fish a long line when wate: 
is high. The higher the water and the 
more discolored, the less careful ye 
need be. 

It is wise, when working a pool, to fish 
it first from the head. Take a positi 
across stream from the fast water th 
leads into it and drop the fly directly in 
the current. As it drifts along, follow its 
progress with the tip of the rod, exact 
as if you were fishing bait. Then, just 
before it starts to drag across the cur- 
rent, release more slack line to prolong 
the natural drift as far as you possibly 
can, unless, of course, you get a strik¢ 
Once the fly has reached the limit of t! 
drift, let it do what it will. Even take a 
chance on getting snagged on bottom 
Many times, you will get your looked-for 
strike just when you think you are g 
ing to be caught on a rock. 

If nothing happens, or you get snagge: 
and are able to free your bait, start 1 
trieving very slowly with the hand-twist 
retrieve, which I have described befor: 

If the water is slow-moving and the 
bottom not too rough, try fishing up- 
stream with a fly or nymph that sin! 
readily. In this case, cast up to the he 
of the pool and let the fly drift with t! 
current, at the same time taking 
enough slack line to give you control of 
the situation when you get a rise. 
times, it is best to have the line taut a1 
manipulate the fly with a slight up-ar 
down rod movement. The common fa 
with most anglers is overanxiousness 
manipulation, which tends to give 

(Continued on page 72) 


With the water clear and low, this April fisherman casts a worm upstream to get results 
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Floataline 


All-Purpose WEBER- Compound for lines 


HENSHALL FLY REEL 
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WEBE BAMBOO 
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—all sizes and weights. 
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Mail coupon today! Get 1939 Weber* 
96-page color catalog and “Moviegram” 
Fly Casting Instructions FREE with 


choice of 25¢ leader OR 25¢ HAIRAKLE 


— Weber’s newest, deadly surface lure. 


MARCH, 1939 


i) 
La? “iF WEBER MAKES IT 


"= A FIBH TAKES IT” 


Don’t envy the skilled 
Fly- Fisherman —BE ONE! 


On anything else they’re just fish ... on a fly 
rod they're dynamite! No other kind of fishing 
“pays off” so well, in fun or fish, as fly-casting. 


That’s why you see so much Weber tackle on 
famous streams and lakes . . . and why season- 
ed fly casters eagerly await each new edition 
of Weber’s catalog. It’s the stand-by of the 
industry a “handbook” for old timers 
the beginner’s quick way to get expert 
results, often on the very first trip. 
Mail the coupon! See Weber’s newest 1939 
color catalog—96 pages showing hundreds 
of flies and specialty lures for all waters, 
all conditions, all fresh water game fish 
... rods, lines, reels, leaders, supplies, com- 
plete balanced outfits. The most compre- 
hensive line in America — authentic fly 
tackle backed by 43 years’ fly- 
tying experience and 
guaranteed the limit 
in values by the... 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
IN FLY TACKLE... 


Se sereseedeeeeaesesssesaesesese 
Fry Co., Box 3931, Stevens Point, Wis. 

ents. Send FREE 96-page catalog and Movie 

Inst ys with the ONE item checked below 

—_ iF 


Sr, ; 
ron@ : 
= 


Weper LIFELIKE 
Enclosed find : 
gram Fly Casting Instru 

] HAIRAKLE (w 


Trout.... 


Trout, 7/2" Finetest Dryfly Level 
Bass, 442’ Hi-Test Heavy). 


Name 
Address 
City 


Dealer's Na 





















































One of the 

most informative 
books ever olfered— 
NOTHING LIKE IT! 


See the Fishing Calendar— 


tells you the best 
dey 





fy and spinner fishing sent Coo 
end other valuable 8 anen. © COPE, 

information. You can - 

Bet attord to be with 


ew lt worth many times the mailing cost. 
SENT TO YOU WITH CATALOG FOR JUST 
10c IN POSTAGE STAMPS OR COIN. 


to cover cost of mailing 


Greater Bargains—Tremendous Values 
Genuine MAX COOK Savings! 


Here is a catalog that gives you everything you need—at prices you like 
to pay. Fishermen and Hunters will learn that buying from Max Cook 
means buying the best for the least. 


Place yout order now-don't be disappointed-costs nothing 


Never Undersold— Always Underselling! 






















More Illustrations —and 


(CATALOG PRINTED BY UNION SHOP) 

























DIRIGO 

A fine Hand-Made 
THOMAS ROD 
¢)}' for *35 


IF you want a really good hand- 
made split bamboo fly rod at a 
reasonable price, you will find the 
Thomas “ Dirigo” an exceptional 
value at $35. All “Dirigo” rods 
carry the full Thomas guarantee 
and are beautifully made in 7%, 8, 8%, 9, or 
954 foot lengths. When ordering from your 
sporting goods dealer or from us, be sure to 
specify your choice of action. The length, ac- 
tion, and reel seat determine the weight of a 
rod, and we advise ordering in this manner. 
DIRIGO * Specifications 
7 
MaDe in three joints with extra up trom highest quality 
selected Tonkin cane and finished in natural bamboo 
color. English tempered bronzed steel snake guides, 
Tungsten steel tip guides, agate burt guide and burr 
fly ring. German silver 18% nickel hand-drawn and 
water-proofed ferrules. Dark red silk windings. Thomas 
cork grip with Hardy-style locking reel seat (skeleton 
wood seat on light weight rods). Aluminum rod case 
with cloth partitioned inner case to take whole rod 
Choice of 6 Actions 

Wet Fry Rop Actions: Soft (very limber); Moderate 
(Thomas Wet Fly Standard); Powerful (for river and 
lake fishing with large flies and bugs) 

Dry Fry Rop Actions: Medium (for dry, wet, and 
nymph fly fishing) ; Fast (Thomas Dry Fly Standard) ; 
Very Fast (the utmost power without loss of balance) 


CATALOGUE MAILED UPON REQUEST 


‘THOMAS 
ROD Company 


109 Park Street + Bangor, Maine 
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@ALTIONS (NV 
4 BAITS 


FAVORITE OF THOUSANDS 


Thousands of fishermen carry 
an assortment of WEEZEL 
Feathered Minnow Lures for 
real results. Now the new 
Streamlined WEEZEL is piling 
up new records. It has the true, 
life-like minnow action that gets 
’em. Quick-drying, natural feathers. 
New exciting colors! 

Three popular weights and sizes: 
CASTING—% oz. has both Spinner 
and Wiggle Disc, quickly interchange- 
able; 17 colors; price, $1.00 each. 
FLYRODS—'9 0z., 12 colors; price, 
60c each. ’ 

MUSKIE—SALT WATER—1 oz., 17 
colors; has Spinner and Wiggle Disc; 
price, $1.50 each. If your dealer can't 
supply you, we will— if you mention 
dealer’s name. 

Write today for latest Free folder. Special 
Introductory Offer for New Dealers. 


THE WEEZEL BAIT CO. 


FREE FOLDER SHOWS BAITS IN COLORS 































The Right Flies for Spring 


(Continued from page 70) 





flies or lures too much action. Slow mo- 
tion will not spoil the fishing but fast 
movements sometimes will. Therefore it 
is always best to start with the slow 
method. 

From personal experience in thickly 
settled sections of the country, I have 
found that dull flies are best for the early 
season fishing. Almost any fly from dull 
cream-white to black, including the 
grays, seems to be consistently success 
ful. I have found any dark-colored 
nymphs, in Sizes 14 to 16, very effective, 
especially in clear water. Also, I have 
used the following flies for many years 
without finding any need to change 
Blue Dun, Blue Quill, Hawthorne, Gold 
Ribbed Hare’s Ear, Black Gnat, and 
Greenwell’s Glory. For discolored water 
it is usually best to use Sizes 8 and 10, 
but, when the water is clear, I’ve always 
had best results with Sizes 12 to 16. Size 
14 has been one of my most consistent 
producers, when the water is high. 

“When in doubt, use a bucktail,” is 
mighty good advice. Since these flies 
have come into general use, they have 
greatly reduced the necessity of using 
bait when conditions are such that other 
artificials do not produce. 





HE average bucktail or streamer fly i 

made to simulate a minnow. Whether 
they do or not remains a moot question 
but there is no question about their effec 
tiveness. Trout strike at them readily 
under many different conditions. On 
more than one occasion, I have taken 
rising fish with them—trout which ab 
solutely refused my most choice dry flies 

Something about this type of fly seem 
to excite the trout. Even though you 
may not get a real rise, a bucktail seems 
to arouse the interest of the fish to such 
an extent that they will take a regula! 
dry or wet fly which would have bee: 
ignored if the bucktail had not first bee: 
used as a teaser. 

You, naturally, think of a minnow a 
darting here and there through the wa 
ter, and bucktails are usually fished i1 
an effort to simulate this action. How 
ever, if you will observe the actions of 
minnows closely, you will see that they 
spend a lot of time barely moving in : 
limited area, just holding their own i! 
the current as they move from side t 
side or up and down to take some morse! 
of food. Let your bucktail fly act in the 
same way. Hold it in the current ove! 
some likely place and move it only a! 
inch or two over this limited area. Bring 
it to the top occasionally, as if it wer 
rising to a fly. 

As a matter of fact, I think that a trout 
hits a bucktail or streamer because he 
resents its intrusion in his territory. If 
trout have the keen eyesight which most 
anglers credit them with, and can dis 
tinguish the slightest differences in th¢ 
shades of hackles, it is hard to believ« 
that they’re unable to tell the differenc: 
between a real minnow and an artificia 
I am sure that the most clever celluloi 
and rubber imitations of minnows fo 
them only temporarily, though some of 
these do look like the real thing to u 
Actually, these imitations don’t seem t 
bring nearly so much fesponse as thé 
feathered “minnows” — which is som«¢ 
thing to think about. 

I often wonder who is getting foole 
the more, the trout or the fisherman 
know that many times it is the fisher 
man. I often wonder if the reason ws 

(Continued on page 73) 
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(Continued from page 72) 


get as many fish as we do is that often 
the fish do not stop to investigate, being 
set on getting something which looked 
good when slightly out of their range of 
clear vision. Also, as we know, the eyes 
of fish are affected by light conditions 
the same as ours. Direct, dazzling sun- 
light and light reflections from surround- 
ing natural reflectors may often have a 
decided bearing on our success or failure. 
Anyway, it is a theory which should be 
given careful consideration by every 
ingler, and, by our cooperation in ob- 
serving these conditions, we can ex- 
change experiences and learn more 
about the habits of fish. 
Then, too, the greedy appetite of trout 
| may have a lot to do with our good or 
bad luck. Let one fish make a pass ata 
fly and others will take immediate in- 
terest, even though previously they have 
ignored the offering. That’s why it pays 
to keep trying. Sooner or later, you may 
get one fish to strike. Play the fish 
lightly, so it can swim around, and you 
may take others from the same water. 
The fish watching and perhaps chasing 
the hooked fish will be in a good mood to 
rise to the next fly cast over them, but, 
if you create a great commotion in the 
water in hooking and landing the first 
fish, you'll probably find that you have 
scared the other fish in the stream so 


badly that you won't get any more 
strikes. 
In fishing down-and-across stream 


with these bucktail flies, both the nat- 
ural drift and a slight jerking method 
should be employee. As a rule, I have 
| found the latter method more successful, 
ranging from a slight up-and-down 
movement of the rod to a fast, snappy 
jerk. Sometimes it is even a good idea 
| to drag the fly upstream, making it 
splash against the current if possible. 
Use your imagination in such situations. 
If tradition and recommended methods 
don’t work, then try experiments of 
your own.—Ray Bergman. 


Fires Affect Fishing 


T aso: the menace of forest fires can 


also seriously affect fishing is demon- 
strated by Earl Atwood, who is con- 
ducting stream investigations in the 
Clark National Forest, Mo. By increas- 
ing surface run-off and erosion, the fires 
add to the silt load of the streams, which 
in turn affects the fish. Comparative 
studies were made of the Saint Francois, 
a turbid river, carrying a heavy load of 
silt, and the relatively clear Black River. 
Atwood says, “There was a definite re- 
lation between the species of fish caught 
and the turbidity of the stream. From 
the turbid Saint Francois, the catch was 
made up of 42 percent game fish and 
58 percent rough fish. The catch from 
the clear Black River was 91 percent 
| game fish and nine percent rough fish. 
} “The average yield for each fisherman- 
hour of all hook-and-line methods for 
the Black River was 45 percent greater 
than for the Saint Francois River. 
| Based only on the game fish and catfish 
yield for each fisherman-hour, the Black 
River was 216 percent more productive.” 
If there is any other explanation of 





the difference in the number and char- | 


acter of the fish in the two rivers, it is 
not apparent. From these studies, it 
seems certain that forest fires can alter 
the fish population of streams with 
lasting effect. 
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low prices. 















FOR ANY FISHERMAN 
This FREE 1939 GATEWAY Catale< 


It sure is a great catch for any fisherman or any 
sportsman, for here we show an amazing list of 
high value equipment offered at astonishingly 
We can do this because we made a 
series of remarkably fortunate big volume pur- 
chases—for spot cash. Here are new low prices 
that no value seeker can afford to overlook. All 
over the country sportsmen have learned that 
buying from Gateway means money saved, con- 
venience, and satisfaction or money back. This 
year the savings are the best of all time. 
pay more elsewhere and get less? 













Why 






Just a Few of Gateway’s Money-Saving Value Standouts .... 


Order direct C.O.D. (on orders 
of $1.00 or more) or by remit- 
ting quoted prices—nothin 
lose—everything to gain, 
cause you must be satisfied or 
every cent you pay, including 
the postage, is returned. 


@ Also Sensational Low 
Prices on 
guns and 
rifles for the 
hunter— we. * 
on official league base- 
balls and softballs and 
equipment for 
the baseball 
player— 
rackets, balls, 
birds and nets for the 
tennis and badminton 
player—tents, 
utensils, etc., 
for the camper 
and all equip- 





xIs 


ment of every kind for 
every kind of sportsman. 


FREE with every purchase 


of $6.50 or more, metal snelled hook 
holder, or pair of metal ribbed sport 
glasses, high quality, needed by every 
sportsman. Many other valuable 
premiums. 


GATEWAY 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 
The Home of 10,000 Bargains 


13818 Main Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 





$17.50 Ike Walton DeLuxe Split Bamboo Fly Rod. Extra 
tip and aluminum carrying case. Lengths 8%, 9 or 9% ft. 
Extra special . Niedr= $8.95 
$5.50 ‘‘Queen Mary” Featherlight Split Bamboo Fly Rod. 
3-piece with extra tip. Light action. Length 7% ft. Com- 
plete with partitioned carrying case_............... $3.95 
$8.00 2-piece 7 ft. Split Bamboo Fly Rod. With extra tip. 

Wt. 3°. oz. Chrome reel seat. Partitioned carrying case. 

Now only . icin ides dala daaatiandaidameeicaamaan 5 
$4.50 Caney “Creek 1 piece Split Bamboo Casting me. 
Screw type reel seat. Agatine guides. Cloth ca ig 
GRE: EO Gee GD ccncconccotssssbeensestan $23: 

$3.00 i-piece Solid Steel Casting Rod. Cork grip. Off-set 


handle. Rich brown finish. Square + Agatine guides. 
Cloth carrying case. Lengths 3, 3%, 4, 4%, 5 ft. Special 
WH dic dnd nbecdundtentiegs ouuiebkebcdianedes same 


$9.00 Gateway Sehane Split Bamboo ig A Rod. Extra tip 
and waterproof screw top fibreboard floating carrying 
case. Bakelite screw type reel seat. Comfortable core rs 
Lengths 8, 9, 9% ft. Special price ................. 


$6.00 Gateway Superior Double Tapered, Oil Impregnated, 


Crack-proof Fly Line. 30 yd. coil on self-winding card- 
board reel. Rich brown finish. Sizes HDH, HCH, GBG. 
Per coil .....- ss aietdidl nhadalbasiladean aa 


$3.75 Automatic Fly ‘Rod ‘Reel. Chrome line guard. 50 yd. 
capacity, ‘“G”’ level line. Light eee Aluminum finish. 
Special a Mee cikebeuinaaeicet 2.39 
$5.00 Casting Reel rr ev me atethen and anti-back lash. 
Jewelled spool caps. 100 yd. capacity. Beautifully engraved. 
A real reel value. Our special price. ...........-.. $3.49 
$1.75 Vernley Bakelite Single Action Fly*Rod Reel. Ad- 
justable click .... Reem 98c 
$1.00 Casting Reel. ‘Level winding. 100 yd. capacity, Our 
price, only . anthananiag hina 
$1.00 Dozen Snelled Trout Flies. Size 6 or 8. Assorted pat- 
terns to package. Dozen.. back 8c 

$1.00 Package 6 Assorted Wet and Streamer Bass Flies. 
1/0 hook. Package - i 9c 
$1.00 Package 6 Floating Bugs. Choice bass or trout size. 
TU dincktkdndaenihasinonsesabvediaamedaimmananee 59c 


Mail Coupon for FREE Gtaloc 


MB GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS CO. 

gg 1381B Main St., Kansas City, Mo 

@ Please send me a free copy of your big 190 page Cat- 

= alog containing Hints for Fishermen and F shing 
Instructions and the famous ‘‘Fisherman’s Calendar” 
which tells you when to “‘be there.” 
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Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 






Deep-Sea, Big Game Angling requires the utmost in I lolds Hook on Rod 
rugged construction and dependability. These three new HEN movin 3 ’ 

A : . . ‘ I ying from place to places 
Genuine J. A. Coxe level winding bait casting reels incorpo- fishermen who employ a casting o: 






rate features of design and the unequaled workmanship of | 
Coxe Big Game Fish reels that have been “time-tested” in 
the hands of internationally famous anglers for over thirty 






trolling rod and reel usually attach th 
hook to one of the cross rods of th: 
reel, or leave it dangling from the ti) 











years. re 
Including such features as the famous Coxe cross-bolt | 1 such positions, however, the hook is 
Model 25.. $25.00 take-down construction. one piece rigid frame. new gear | likely to become entangled with clothing 







mounting, a free spool mechanism in the Model 25, and | °F with brush or weeds. A better method 
many others, they are the finest in the field. Avail yourself | is to use a simple metal clip as show: 
of this custom-built, precision equipment. If your dealer does | It is easily attached to the under side of 
not stock them write us direct. the rod where it is out of the way and 
Send for our | Will hold the hook point anchored secure- 
new three-| ly against accidents. The clip is mad 
color catalog. | from a strip of tin, perforated and bent 
It's FREE! as shown, to inclose a disk of cork which 
is held in place by means of a small 
bolt. The same bolt also clamps th 
clip firmly onto the rod. The strip of 
: tin may be cut from a discarded tobacc« 
Model 15 $17.50 Model 10 $12.50 Or “4 can and the cork obtained from a bottle 
A 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF COXE DEEP SEA REELS RETAINED cap.—G. E. Hendrickson, Wis. 
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Measuring Fish Without Rule 


$ . 
f) eel Company URING a recent fishing trip, an 
argument arose as to the exact 
son, tC to length of a large fish. Remembering 
- w that the length of a standard cigarett« 
0 To ‘Cateh Fis h is 2%, in. the matter was quickly settled 

Everybody that goes fishing wants to / ; 

know how! Send 10¢ (Coin or by opening a pack and laying the ciga- 
Stamps) for an old reliable Prescott rettes end to end alongside the fish. A 


ee 2 Se ee ae Fyne tg package of cigarettes laid out in thi 





























clude with the Spinner, a copy of my manner will measure 55 in.—W. C. Wil- 
book, ‘‘How to Catch Fish’’ hite, Ill. 
Write today: Chas. H. Stapf, Prop. 
PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. . . . 
Box E Prescott, Wis., U. S. A. Keeping Minnows Alive 
FEW sprigs of wild celery or othe! 
, GREATEST OF - ALL? underwater growth are helpful in 
Before you start buying fishing tackle, / keeping your minnows alive. Just throw 





send for our new catalog and see the many 
new, practical, long-wearing baits, lures, 
boxes and other items Bill DeWitt offers 
you for 1939. 


Billi DeWitt Baits, made of Pyra-Shell—oa light 
weight, tough, resilient material—introduced a 
new feature in fishing tackle. Their permanent 
lustre ottracts greater attention and their de- 
sign and light weight assure more life-like 
action. Here ore a few Bill DeWitt Baits. 


the growth in the minnow bucket. It 
aérates the water and protects the fis! 
—Joe Daczko, Ohio. 
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SHANNON DELUXE Bait Shelf 


Shannon Spinners with 
genuine deer hair tied A SQUARE piece of tin, fastened to 


to give striped body ef- : ; 
fect, more attractive to the bottom of the boat seat, will per- 


neg yo mit you to keep prepared bait, hook 
pm amy 5 hn ny sinkers, and other small accessories out 
in the open, thus eliminating the incon- 


SHANNON STANDARD 
venience of frequently opening th: 


A positive hooker. Can : , 
be used freely in thick- tackle box and possibly spilling the con- 


est weeds “* a as | tents. The plate is secured to the seat 
pockteil — $1.00 aaah by driving a screw through one end. 
Above available | pie plate may be used if it happens to t 


in Fly Rod sizes ' | a)] you have.—Lawrence B. Johnso 
SHANNON PERSUADER Wash. 


Shannon Spinners 
mounted on hinged 
weed guards—drop out 
of way of hook when a 
fish strikes. Feather or 
Bucktailfly,$1.00each | 
at dealers everywhere. | 
All Shannon Lures cast 


1 Made under r 
ee or trolled with success. 


| Patents NEW COLOR CATALOG | 
























































DUCK BILL 
WRIGGLER 






NATURAL ww) : _ 
MINNOW : 


t ach TWISTING 
KILLER 


“ROTAREE” BASS BUG 
FLY BOX SPINNER 


You will enjoy this new catalog with 
its complete showing of Pyra-Shell The W. J. JAMISON co. 
Baits, Boxes and Lures. 5817 W. Division St., Chicago 


Write for your copy today. JAMISON’S 
BILL DEWITT BAITS, Dept. 03 ee Prize - Wi , 
Div. Shoe Form Co. Inc. Auburn, N. Y. syrusAmn FLIES AND LURES 
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ANGLERS’ 
QUERIES 


Waiting Out Muskies 


Question: Do you let a muskie or Northern 
pike mouth the bait for a couple of seconds be- 
fore setting the hook?—H. C. 


Answer: If you mean live bait, the answer 
is, “Yes,”’ and usually you should let the fish 
have it somewhat longer than a couple of sec- 
onds. If you mean an artificial bait, it depends 
on circumstances. If the strike is not seen, you 
can’t set the hook too quickly. If the strike is 
seen, you may use your judgment, if your nerves 
will let you. Sometimes you will notice at the 
instant of the strike that the lure is not well into 
the mouth of the fish, and, in some cases, it’s 
best to wait the necessary second or two for it 
to get there. Personally, I have never been able 
to control my reactions to the split second, al- 
though my eyes have told me that the pause of 
a second would have meant a hooked fish rather 


| than a missed one.—R. B. 


Salmon Facts 


Question: What I would like to know is this: 
The age when salmon spawn? Do all salmon die 
after spawning? Do salmon spawn more than 
once?—R. B., Ill. 


Answer: First let me say that I do not pre- 
tend to be an authority on salmon. Like yourself, 
I have been puzzled over the discrepancy be- 


| tween the size, age, and spawning of these fish. 


Here are a few facts from authorities: The age 
of spawning may be from 1 to 4 years. There is 
a question as to whether some fish grow faster 
than others, for fish of all sizes are seen to- 
gether on the spawning beds and also at various 


| places along the stream when they are ascending. 
| This I have seen personally and the fish have 


| ranged from 14 in. to 70 Ib. 


The foremost authorities say that all Pacific 
salmon die after ascending the rivers to spawn 
and that only a few of the Atlantic salmon do. 
I know that this is true as far as the Atlantic 
salmon go. As far as the Pacific salmon are con- 
cerned, it is my opinion that a certain percentage 
of fish each year do not ascend the stream far 
enough to become injured. It is even possible 
that they dispose of their eggs before getting 
any distance upsteam, and so return to the sea 
uninjured. At any rate, I feel sure that all Pa- 
cific salmon which reach the upper stretches of 
any stream must perish. I have seen thousands 
of them in the water, all covered with deadly 
fungus in different stages, but none without 
some indication of disease. On the other hand, 
I've never seen any Atlantic salmon so afflicted, 
and have caught them both in the spring and fall. 
Naturally, the Atlantic salmon spawn year after 
year once they start.—R. B. 


Fishing Through Ice 


Question: Is it possible, and is it considered 
sporting, to fish for pickerel or for perch through 
ice? What bait is used and how?—D. S. E., 
Jr., New York. 


Answer: It is possible to catch both pickerel 
and perch through the ice, and, while some an- 
glers do not consider it sporting, I can see no 
objection to it. You may fish with either bait or 
what is called a jigging spoon. This latter 
method is by far the more fun, but is more ef- 
fective on perch than on pickerel. A good pick- 
erel bait is minnows.—R. B. 


Line Too Heavy 


Question: I am using a 6-oz. reel, and an 
H.D.H. line. Somehow I don’t seem to get very 
good results. I think, possibly, my reel is too 
light for the rod. If so, is there any way to 
weight it? Is an H.D.H. line too light for a 
medium-action rod of this weight? Is a tapered 
line any great advantage over a level when 
casting bass bugs?—P. B. T., Wash. 


Answer: I believe your line is too light for 
your rod. I wouldn’t use anything smaller than 
a D, and would prefer either an H.C.F. or an 
H.C.H. to a level line. It aids considerably when 
the line tapers down to the size of the rod end of 
the leader. Otherwise you have an abrupt break, 
which causes plenty of trouble in casting.—R. B. 
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@ GOOD TACKLE AT MODEST PRICES. A perfectly 
balanced Bristol Fly Rod of matched cane for only 
$16.50! A genuine Meek Fly Reel for $9.00! And the 
famous Kingfisher Silk Fly Lines at prices ranging 
from $3.50 to $10.00 per hundred yards! 

Why pay fancy prices for fly fishing equipment 


when you can get values like these? 


* BRISTOL BAMBOO FLY ROD 

A beautifully tapered rod—custom-made of 
matched cane. Six strip construction. All 
strips cut and prepared from a single stalk of 
heat-tempered bamboo. A well balanced 
rod of uniform toughness and resiliency. 

Ask for No. F-12. Made with windings of 
black and white jasper silk with red trim. 
Guides and tops of tungsten steel. Complete 
with extra tip in heavy cloth case—$16.50. 


* MEEK FLY REEL No. 55 
Precision built. The frame and end plates 
are of aluminum with tool steel click blocks 
hardened and tempered. Spool post and 
bushing of bearing bronze. Finished in black 
with convenient take-apart feature. Diameter 
—3'% inches. Weight about 434 ounces 
Priced at $9.00. 

* KINGFISHER FLY LINES 
Highest Quality! An oil-finish line that fairly 
sings through the guides of your rod. Pure 
silk with special oil finish. Tough—yet ex- 
tremely pliable. Color amber with black 
cross threading. Nine sizes—10 to 65 Ib. 
test. Prices per 100 yds.—$3.50 to $10.00. 


FREE CATALOG! You ought to know all 
about the popular Rods, Reels and Lines 
offered by Bristol. Send for latest catalog. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
633 HORTON ST., BRISTOL, CONN. 
Pacific Coast Agent: The Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
731 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Canadian Agent: Oxley Sports Goods 
196 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ontario 
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MUSKELLUNGE 





THE MIGHTIEST WARRIOR 
OF THEM ALL! 








} @ When a mighty muskellunge 
| shatters the blue water with a tackle-smashing 

leap—or when he plunges to the depths—con- 
trol his power with a TRUE TEMPER Toledo. 
Every world’s record muskellunge, since 1930, 
has been ¢ apture -d with a TRUE TE MPER Toledo 
Rod. This is “The Rod of Champions.” 


Its fighting heart of finest clock-spring tem- 
pered rapier steel meets every leap and plunge 
with a remorseless, flexible power that quickly 
tires this mightiest warrior of them all. 































This rod is mounted with selected agate guides 
and finished in black nickel or special Afco plate 
to protect the steel. The famous Speedlock Offset 
Handle provides perfect balance and permits 
instant and secure seating of the reel. Each rod 
furnished with a beautiful gray sanforized (shrink 
proof) canvas case, with aluminum tube sewed 
in to protect the rod tip. Priced at $15.00 each, 
they are an unmatched value. Write for catalog. 


TRUTEMPALOY GUIDE 


Next in hardness to the diamond itself is the 
new Trutempaloy Guide. It will not wear or 
wear the line. Furnished at slight extra cost 


on Toledo Rods. 


TRUE [TEMPER 
“The Rod of Champions 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO., Sporting Goods Div., a 0, s 


PREPAREDNESS 
WINS! 


Have the right rod 
for each kind of fish- 
ing fun. ¢ A TRUE 
TEMPER Toledo Rod 
for muskellunge, pike 
and heavy fish. ¢ A 
True TemMPeER Profes- 
sional Rod for small 
mouth bass. « A TRUE 
Temper Trolling Rod 
for lake trout, pike, and 
musky trolling.e ATRUE 
Temper Fly Rod for 
brook trout, rainbows, 
steelhead and small 
mouth base. 










MAI L TH \ Ss So —_——— your new free catalog of TRUE TEMPER : 
Ou Name Street i 
PON TODAY City State a 
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‘Ray s Daybook 
of Angling 


| 'W reac patching 
aders don’t 
hurry the job. First 
clean the spot to 
be patched with a 
piece of very fine 
sandpaper. This 
roughens as it 
cleans. Don’t rub 
too much. All that is required is to get 
off the dirt. 

When this has been done, apply two 
coats of rubber cement to the scoured 
part, letting the first one dry thoroughly 
before applying the second. When the 
second coat is dry, apply a third, and, 
at the same time, coat the sticky side 
of the patch with cement. When the 
patch has become almost dry and very 
tacky, or sticky, then put it in place. 
This must be done skillfully and with 
sureness because, at this stage, the 
cement will hold fast. Once the patch is 
in place, press hard, and rub with a 
smooth metal object. 

Don't become too much sold on one 
pattern or type of fly. Sometimes the 
fish prefer a high floater that has a wide 
spread of hackle like a spider. At other 
times, they go for a low floater, with 
the body touching the surface. Size is 
also very important, and a few patterns 
on No. 18 hooks or smaller should be in 
every tackle box. Because we are ac- 
customed to having good luck on two or 
three flies and sizes, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that, occasionally, we 
might have far better results if we use 
something else. 








Pickerel will readily take a fly which 
looks like a minnow. It should be quite 
long and preferably of a bucktail-and- 
feather combination. I usually use a 
Size 4 extra-long-shank hook for the 
purpose. Such a hook makes it possible 
to use a gut leader, which is an aid to 
fooling wary fish. Try fishing small 
creeks and rivers with a fly instead of 
bait, and you will be surprised at the 
results. 

Occasionally, we hear that it doesn’t 
hurt fish to handle them with dry hands 
The reason for using wet hands is to 
avoid removing the protective slime 
which covers the living cells of the 
fish’s skin. The loss of a small quantity 
of this mucus is not dangerous, but, 
when an angler takes a hook from the 
mouth of the fish without wetting his 
hands, quite a quantity of the slime is 
removed and this is quite likely to prove 
injurious. 

I've seen many trout, foul-hooked in 
the body, which lived without any ap- 
parent ill effects, even though they bled 
considerably, but the slightest bleeding 
from the mouth is fatal. 

A small spinner-and-fly combination 
makes an excellent lure-for almost all 
fresh-water fish. I especially like it for 
spring fishing for bluegills and sunfish, 
when they are found near shore. The 
spinner should be a small trout size and 
the flies Size 8 on ringed hooks. Good 
patterns are Black Gnat, Brown Hackle, 
Gray Hackle, Blue Dun, Dark Montreal, 
McGinty, and Professor.—R. B. 
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Meet Mr. Bluegill 


N RECENT years, more and more fly- 
| rod anglers are discovering that pan 

fish can be sporting fish when taken 
on the light tackle ordinarily used for 
trout. But little is heard about the 
gamest and most desirable of all these 
little fellows—the bluegill. 

For anglers who fish for the maximum 
of sport, the bluegill is well-qualified to 
meet all requirements. As already men- 
tioned, he is gamy—eminent authorities 
have called him the gamest fish for his 
size. He takes either wet fly or dry, and 
he is wary enough to make fishing 
“fine and far-off’ pay dividends. 

It is a mistake to assume that, with a 
fly rod, bluegills can be had for the 


taking. As with other species of fish, a 
certain number. will be caught under 
ordinary circumstances, but care and 


caution produces with these fish. 
Because the species is usually found 
in shallow water, a smooth, light cast 
is absolutely necessary. Careless splash- 
ing with the line is the surest way to 
spoil your efforts. And, if you're fishing 
from a boat, you will find your longest 
casts will get strikes most consistently. 


Accurate spot casting, in lakes or 
ponds where weed beds, lily pads, 
stumps, sunken brush, or other cover 


are evident, adds to your fun and the 
heaviness of the creel. Bluegills like to 
hang around this cover, and a cast that 
is laid right up to such hide-outs is 
usually nailed in a hurry. 

The bluegill is a great surface feeder 
after the waters warm up, and will rise 
consistently to the dry fly. In using 
the dry fly, however, the tactics that 
must be used differ slightly from those 
recommended for trout fishing. It is 
advisable to twitch the lure occasionally 
to imitate a struggling insect on the 
water, but the movement should never 
be exaggerated. 

I have had consistent results with 
bivisibles, Size 10, either gray or brown. 
Another pattern, which seems to be 
especially designed for this species and 
for bass, is the so-called dragon fly on 
a No. 10 hook. A black, red, and yellow 
combination is a killing lure—and it 
picks up bass pretty consistently, as 
well. There is no reason why standard 
trout dry flies, Size 10, should not work 
if presented properly. 

In wet-fly patterns, also, your standard 
trout flies are good lures. My preference 
in this type of lure is a hair fly, tied 
streamer fashion, on No. 10 or 12 hooks, 
in the Royal Coachman or Silver Doctor 
patterns. This type of fly simulates the 
tiny fry on which most pan fish feed. 
It follows that the most effective way to 
use these lures is to retrieve in short, 
intermittent jerks to imitate the darts 
of the minute fish. 

Keeping in mind that it is sport we're 
after, it is obvious that the lighter the 
fly rod used the better. It really takes 
an 8-ft. 4oz. rod, or lighter to bring out 
the bluegill’s scrapping ability. 

Bluegills are not spectacular fighters, 
but they are consistent and have sur- 
prising endurance. I remember one 8-in. 
bluegill in particular. This gamy little 
fellow scrapped in a way that put large- 
mouths to shame. He pulled and tugged, 
dived and swirled and was still far 
from licked when he was maneuvered 
into the net. 

So let’s give full recognition to the 
bluegill. He has what it takes to be a 
man’s fish, provided he is given an even 
shake in weight of tackle used.— Richard 
A. Kemp. 
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@ Thousands of fishermen limit their own suc- 
cess. They fish the surface only—and miss the 
fish. Fishing water is wide and long—but it is 
also deep. This is the 3rd Dimension in fishing. 
It is in this 3rd Dimension—under the surface 
—that fish spend most of their feeding time. 





THE SHEIK—No. 19—Weight 5/8 
oz. 5/0 hook, red bucktail. Easy to 
cast—perfectly balanced in the water. 
The most effective fish taker in- 
troduced inthe last 3 yeors. 
Price $1.00. 


ee 
_Aa Al. Foss Pork Rind Lures alone, can be 


y fished easily and successfully at any point 
between the surface and the bottom. If sur- 
face fishing fails, let your Al. Foss Lure sink, 
retrieve with a series of slow pulls on the line 
until it reaches the spot where the fish are 
feeding and discover for yourself that 3 
Dimension Fishing is the secret of success. 




















THE SHIMMY 

WIGGLER-Oid 

Reliable—No. 5—Weight 

5/8 oz. 3/0 hook, white bucktail. 

If the fish are there, these 
boits will take them 


Price $1.00. = g_ 
? 









Because—Al. Foss Pork Rind Lures have 
won their way into more tackle boxes than 
any other type of lure. They are the original 
5-appeal bait, presenting every time-tried 
oppeal to fish appetite: 

1. Flashing spinner 3. Wriggling bucktail 
2. Wobbling body 4. Crawling pork rind 
5. Sparkling color 
Write today for a new catalog of Al. 
Foss Lures and True Temper Rods. It's free! 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Box 12 









DIXIE WIGGLER = 
No.13—Weight 5/8 oz. 3/0 hook, 
red bucktail. Price $1.00 
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Sporting Goods Division 
GENEVA, OHIO 









Al. Foss Pork Rind never spoils 
— wet style in bottles, dry style 
in metal boxes. 35¢ per package. 








































SHORT OR TALL! Learn to Track 


You will find 


NEW COMFORT 


in the 


U.S, FLYWEIGHT BOOT. 


Felt Sole 


Cleated Sole 


@ The exclusive, patented No-Bind skirt 
construction of the new U. S. Flyweight 
boot assures all-day comfort. By cutting 
around the circular band of ribbing on the 
inside of the boot, the shorter-than-average 
man can have a sporting height boot with 
no buckling extra skirt to produce discom- 
fort in the crotch. This feature will help 
prolong the hours you work your favorite 
streams, but it is only one of the advan- 
tages of U. S. Flyweight boots. 

These snag-resistant fishing boots have 
long been favorites for their snug fit at the 
ankle. Shock-Proof insoles absorb jolts. 











Special inside“Tuftoe” reinforcements | 


protect against submerged rocks and 
roots. Inside, adjustable, knee harnesses 
hold the boots in place. Rugged, cleated 


rubber soles or half-inch, stitched-on soles | 


of non-slip felt. 
Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you the U.S. Flyweight boot. Or write Dept. 
= T.A.R., 1790 Broadway, New York, 
US 
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Wounded Game 


(Continued from page $7) 


deer not only ran uphill, but also failed 
to leave a blood trail, even though it had 
been shot by one of our most powerful 
rifles, and the exit hole was a full four 
inches in diameter. O. J. Randall and I 
were hunting on the divide back of 
Salmon, Id., and were trailing a bunch of 
five mule deer. We would cut their tracks 
in the fast-drifting snow, then circle to 
windward, work in, and cut the track 
again. We did this just enough to keep 
the direction of the bunch, as we both 
knew all game animals keep a constant 
watch of the back trail. We came to 
the edge of a small park, and there stood 
our five deer. We wanted only one for 
meat, so I picked one, and, holding just 
back of the left front leg so as to stay 
off the shoulder, I shot him with the 
400 Whelen 350-grain bullet at fifty- 
two yards. 

At the shot, all five deer jumped and 
ran across the park for 300 yards and 
into the heavy timber. The buck never 
flinched or showed in any way that he 
was hit. Randall asked: “What’s the 
matter?” I told him I had held perfect- 
ly and that my sights were exactly right 
when the big rifle cracked. 


E CIRCLED again and cut the 

tracks of the running band, but 
couldn't find a single drop of blood. I 
told Randall I wasn't satisfied, and that 
we'd investigate the spot where the deer 
stood when I shot. We did this, and 
found a funnel-shaped spray of blood, 
lungs, and deer hair thrown out behind 
where the buck had stood. Again taking 
up the trail, we watched it carefully for 
400 yards and never a drop of blood on 
the snow. Then one animal started up 
the steep mountain to our left. Randall 
said: “That can’t be the wounded one.” 
I told him I thought it was and that I 
would follow it while he went on after 
the band of four. 

I hadn't gone fifty yards when I found 
plenty of blood, part of the liver, and 
then, the dead buck. The slug had 
landed exactly where I wanted it to— 
through the lungs. This is an extreme 
case and one that seldom happens, but 
it shows how little you can depend on a 


| blood trail even over fresh snow. Usually 


any animal that leaves the others in a 
herd is the one that is hit. 

When shooting a heavy animal, such 
as a bear, moose, or elk, from above in 
steep country with small-bore high- 
velocity rifles, it is the usual thing to 
find no blood trail whatever. This 
is because the small-diameter, sharp- 
pointed bullet makes a very small en- 
trance hole, then blows up inside. When 
the animal jumps, the muscles move 
over the entrance hole, sealing it against 
blood flow. Such animals very seldom 
leave a drop of blood on their trail, yet 
may go only a few hundred yards before 
they drop. 

The hardest tracking of all is on 
smooth rock. It is practically impossible 
to trail an animal over such a place 
unless you have a blood stream to guide 
you. You can, however, take the direc- 
tion the animal went, and, figure out 
where he probably went. Then, in time, 
you can cut his track on some bit of 
slide rock or soft earth lodged between 
ledges, or find where his hoofs have torn 
the moss from the rocks. 

No game animal with hoofs can move 

(Continued on page 79) 
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GLADDING'S 
TRANS-LU-CENT 


This is the greatest Aly line ever produced. 
It has a soft, exible finish but it is tough 
and stands hard wear. Perfectly weighted, 
it casts beautifully and easily. 

The translucent mist colored finish ab- 
sorbs light and color tones, giving it a de- 
gree of invisibility never before obtained 


in a fly line. 


Made in 8 Level, 4 Standard and 
4 Tadpole Taper sizes 


Free Catalog 


| Fishing 
\ 


Lines 


“ABD 
GLAeT 


Write for catalog showing 


Gladding Lines. 


vanc.«€B.F. GLADDING & Co." 
ss or eM : 


ee N.Y 





A FEW GOOD BAITS ARE ALL 
YOU NEED 10 CATCH HISH™ 


SAYS TONY ACCETTA AND HERES H/1S 


¥BA/T SELECTION 


| 
places 
| shore line. 
deep. 
the surface and the 
weeds along the 
shore. River Devil 
and Spin Dodger are 
spinners and the 
other two are wig- 
glers All four 
weedless all 
removable hooks and 
weed guards (remove 
weed guard when 
fishing salt water). 
“WITH THIS 4- 
STAR SELECTION, 
your tackle box is 
complete and I'll 
guarantee you'll get 
more fish. At your 
dealer or direct. Write 
for free circular.”’ 
Developed and Man- 
ulactured by Tony 
iccetta, U. S. Pro- 
fessional All-round 
Bait and Fly Cast- 
ing Champton. 


SPECIAL OFFER—A|! 


The Pet Spoon and the Spin Dodger 


“I’ve fished all over America and I have found that 
these 4 baits meet all conditions 
deep water, near the surface, or along 
The River Devil and the Weed Dodger 


Fish are 


found in 
the weedy 


get emi Ire 


For Fresh or Salt 
Water Game Fish 


No. 1SGF NEW PET SPOON 
» OZ. 90c 


No. 7 NEW WEED 
DODGER 


+ oz. 65c 


No. 8 RIVER DEVIL \ oz. $1.00 


. 
eS ° 


No. 10 SPIN DODGER ; oz. 85c 


four baits 


$3.00 (Regular Price $3.40). 


DEPARTMENT 
853 E. 144 th. ST 
CLEVELAND. O. 
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Learn to Track 
Wounded Game 


(Continued from page 78) 


over ordinary ground without leaving a 
trail, but, if the ground is hard or 
covered deeply with springy needles or 
moss, a bear or cat can cross it without 
leaving very many traces of his passage, 
especially if he walks slowly. Here, a 
stone turned out of its bed, there, a 
broken twig or a turned leaf, will show 
the trail to the experienced eye, as will 
the tiniest drop of blood on a leaf, twig, 
or pine needle. 

Two years ago, I had managed to plant 
three out of five shots from my .300 
Magnum, with 180-grain bullets, in the 
seat of a fine grizzly’s pants as he ran 
up a steep mountain at very long range. 
Then he walked slowly over the moun- 
tain as I was reloading. The country 
between the head of the Halfway and 
the Sikanni rivers in northern British 
Columbia was all heavily grassed, and 
the portion bare of grass was hard and 
dry and covered with springy mosses. 
The grizzly went over on the north side 
of the mountain into a jungle of Arctic 
birch, willows, and salal. This growth 
was studded with scrubby spruce, the 
lower branches coming down to the 
ground and often extending out from 
the trunks for ten feet. 

Wesley Brown and I trailed the 
wounded bear. Wesley is only twenty- 
seven years old, but I’ve never seen a 
better tracker. We hadn't followed the 
bear more than 100 yards when we 
found his first bed. He’d dug it out 
among the roots of a dead tree and 
chewed off the brush around him, leav- 
ing some blood on the roots. 


EN he'd walked quietly out from this 
bed through a dense tangle of brush. 
His heavy pads left no discernible mark, 
but, occasionally, by crawling along 
with our noses almost on the ground, we 
would find a tiny drop of blood on the 
red frost-killed leaves, then one of us 
would remain by that spot of blood 
while the other searched for another 
sign. 

We went very carefully, one of us 
always with a rifle at ready, while 
the other searched out the next sign. 
After trailing the bear downhill 200 
yards, the blood increased and we 
made fair progress. We found another 
bed, at one side of the trail. The bear 
apparently rubbed his wounds in the 
soft dirt he had dug out here, and very 
little blood dropped for some distance. 

After nearly thirty minutes’ search, 
Wesley found the next dried blood on 
a leaf, and then some more on a small 
twig. We had to wet it with saliva to 
tell if it was really blood or just coloring 
of the leaves by frost. We thought we 
were getting close, and, in another 200 
yards of slow, careful trailing, we saw 
the bear some thirty feet ahead. 

Wesley saw him first, but the bear 
must have heard or sensed our approach. 
He was bedded under a big spruce, with 
a huge root covering his back. I stepped 
to one side, and, as he raised up on his 
hind feet and started to swing around 
toward us, I broke both shoulders with 
the .375 and he dropped back into his 
bed. 

The grizzly was an average-sized male 
with the most beautiful and strikingly 
colored coat I had ever seen. He was 
certainly worth our every effort. I doubt 
that many men could or would have 
ever succeeded in trailing him. 
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John Cooper Dr. R. A. Culpepper 
their Alabama Bass and the Bait— 


| 
Hawaiian Wi qgier 


No. 2, % Oz. 75c¢ 


Extra Skirts, All Colors—25c each 
Have 40 Streamers, 







A Million Wiggles —_— - <a —— 


—s 
| This is the shallow running member of the Hawaiian Wiggler Family, = 
| showing rubber skirt put on backwards for most action. Killer the South 


is going wild about! ... Send now for new catalogue. 


GET BASS WITH HULA HULA ACTION 


Their dealer, Luther Sterling, writes from Cullman, Ala.: “Am mailing photo 
of John Cooper, manager of the Dr. Pepper Bottling Co., and Dr. R. A. Culpep- 


| per, leading physician and surgeon. Their catch was from Spring Creek in the 


backwater of the Wheeler Dam (Muscle Shoals). They caught the whoppers 
shown and nine smaller bass in less than three hours, all on the No. 2 Shallow 
Hawaiian, Mr. Cooper using the yellow skirt and Dr. Culpepper the black and 
white. These gentlemen use all types of your Hawaiian Wigglers and catch plenty 
ot fish, but the No. 2 Shallow Runner suits most conditions here and is the favorite. 
I mean it gets more bass than all other makes of lures combined.” 


My next ads will give further proof of the sensational killing 
power of my Hawaiian Wigglers. Give ‘em a try yourself! Look 
up your dealer or write me for dope on how to catch more fish. 


FRED ARBOGAST : 44 North Street, Akron, Ohio 
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Enticing fish-like 
design and action— 
Tenite plastic built 
—and, withal in- 
sured to catch fish. 
That's South Bend’s 
new Fish-Obite— 
greatest bait since 























Catch of lake trout 
and wall-eyes made by 


the Bass-Oreno. A Al Eminger with the 
sensation! 14 col- insured Fish-Obite. 
ors. $ 






 Black-Orene— Silk j 

fe casting line. Univer- ia 

rq sally accepted as most 

3 dependable. & tests, 9 NO. 77 
; to 60 Ibs. 50 yd. 15 Ib. South Bend 
‘ $1.90. 









j Split Bam- 

- i/ boo Fly Rod. 
qj | P 8-piece, Ex. 
’ Ti tra Tip, Ex- 
My j / f pertly built 
By iw 7 and finished, 
4 Hi Wl Bass action, 
Le Hi ij | No. 177 we Fly 
' i} No. 377 Dry Fl 
fa i ij / $10.00. 
ay 

= fi 

Oren-O-Matic 

Fly Rod Reels. 
= Free stripping. 
ba ew maroon * 
i) = finish —3 sizes: § ’ c 

| $6.25;6.50; 

Z $7.50. Al- / 

uminum fin- |} / 

sh, 2 sizes: j / 





$4.75;$5. / 
f ® le / Excel-Oreno—an “oil 
/ cured’’ durable, soft, pli- 
| / jf able fly rod line. Level 
1 sizes H to C. Size D, 3 
“¢ yd. $2.78; Double ta- 
i- pered, 30 yd. $8.50. 
j a 
' Gui 


V7? Ad 
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Rifles For Western Shooting 


(Continued from page 45) 


at around 2,800 feet a second in a twenty- 
four inch barrel, it is a most excellent 
cartridge. In the second, it lacks the re- 
coil of the .270 and the .30/06 and does 
the work almost as well. In addition, 
there is an interesting historical reason 
for the popularity of the 7 mm. It is the 
Mexican army cartridge, and hundreds 
of 7 mm. rifles were left in the hands of 
Southwesterners by fugitive Mexican 
soldiers who fled across the border dur- 
ing the various revolutions. 

Some authorities have declared the 7 
mm. relatively inaccurate with the 139- 
grain bullets. I must disagree, as my 
own fine 'scope-sighted Mauser is as ac- 
curate as any Springfield I have ever 
owned, and, in addition, it is a pleasant 
rifle to shoot. Of the various high-speed 
loads, I like the Western best, as the 
bullet is better-shaped to sustain velocity 
and it expands more reliably in game. 
For the woman, for the small man, or 
anyone sensitive to recoil yet wanting a 
relatively powerful rifle with a good 
choice of bullet weights, the 7 mm. is a 
fine choice. 

These three cartridges—the .270, the 
.30/06, and the 7 mm.—are the leaders. 
The .257 Roberts is also good, but it 
could stand a bit more bullet weight and 
its bullets also need sharper points to 
sustain velocity. Of the three bullets 
made for the caliber in eighty-seven, 100, 
and 117-grain weight, the 100 grain seems 
to be the best for animals of the deer 
class. They travel at around 3,000 feet a 
second, and rifles in that caliber have 
very light recoil. 

The .300 Savage is a good cartridge, 
and, for the man who loves the lever- 
action, it is practically the only choice 
for Western hunting, as the fairly sharp 
150-grain bullet sustains its velocity bet- 
ter than its only rival, the .348 Winches- 
ter of the same weight. The .30/06 in the 
Model 95 Winchester lever-action is no 
longer made. The .30/40 in the Krag or 
in the Model 95 has killed thousands of 
heads of Western game, but it is a bit 
shy on velocity to be among the leaders. 
The little .250/3000 has many fans among 
real hunters, but, though it has the speed, 
it lacks bullet weight, and is somewhat 
less effective than the .257. Up to around 
225 yards, it will kill well, but beyond 
that it has often failed. 

The ideal mountain and open-country 


> 
A 


. 





rifle should weigh between seven and 
one-half and eight pounds and have a 
barrel between twenty-two and twenty- 
four inches long. Barrels shorter than 
twenty-two inches in the .270 and the 
.30/06 lead to loud report and unpleasant 
muzzle blast. Longer barrels simply get 
in the way. But remember—every inch 
you cut off the barrel reduces the veloci- 
ty about twenty-five feet a second. 

Short barrels are handier in very 
rough country. When you're high in the 
crags for sheep, for example, you'll often 
find it necessary to strap your rifle to 
your back so both hands will be free to 
aid you in climbing. When you do, you'll 
curse every inch of superfluous barrel 
length, for, if the barrel catches on a 
rock you haven't seen, it may unbalance 
you and send you tumbling 200 feet down 
a cliff. Then, too, any man who does 
much hunting in the West is going to 
spend considerable time on a horse, with 
his rifle in a scabbard, and he'll find that 
the shorter weapons are easier to put in 
and take out, less likely to catch on 
brush. So never have a rifle with a bar 
rel longer than twenty-four inches; a 
length of twenty-two is handy but a bit 
noisier in the heavier calibers. With a 
rifle in .250/3000, .257, or even 7 mm., you 
may well cut the barrel down to twenty 
or twenty-one inches, but at the loss of 
around 100 feet a second in velocity. 

If you can afford it, a telescope sight 
is ideal for mountain hunting, as no 
other sight shows up the game so clearly 
or enables the hunter to take full ad 
vantage of the flat trajectory and won 
derful accuracy of modern high-intensity 
cartridges. For hunting on horseback 
and for everything except the very 
roughest country, the ’scope should be 
mounted right down on the receiver, but 
little higher than iron sights, and left o1 
all the time. 

Any man who hunts much on horss 
back has to make up his mind whethe: 
he is really going to use his ‘scope o1 
simply carry it around. If he is, he must 
leave that ‘scope on his rifle when it i 
in the scabbard. If he tries to carry the 
‘scope in a case at his belt and then at 
tach it when he jumps game, he isn’t 
going to use it much. 

The low Neidner mounts and any of 
the small German ‘scopes are good fol! 

(Continued on page 81) 
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"Now what good is that? | haven't any bow!" 
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| Good Rifles For 
| Western Shooting 
(Continued from page 80) 


the Western horseback hunter. Perhaps 
the Redfield and Stith mounts, which are 
of the bridge type, are even better, as 
they lend the ’scope more support against 
| strains. Mounts with big windage knobs 
| should be avoided, as they are likely to 
| turn when the rifle is being put in the 
| scabbard and taken out. I use a Noske 
| ’scope on Noske mounts. 
Carrying a ’scope-sighted rifle success- 
| fully on a horse calls for a special scab- 
bard. Get one made to fit your rifle with 
the ’scope attached. Have it tight enough 
to support it, yet loose enough to prevent 
| binding coming in or going out. Have it 
| big enough to come up well over the 
comb and protect both ’scope and action 
from rain and snow. Then carry the rifle 
topside up, with the butt to the rear at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees. 
No mountain rifle should be without a 
| light gunsling for both shooting and 
| carrying. With such a sling, a man can 
carry a relatively heavy rifle all day and 
not mind it. He can strap his rifle to his 
| back to leave both hands free. By using 
| the so-called “hasty sling adjustment” 
| he can hold more steadily for that long 
| shot across the canyon. 


HE rifles I have described will do ex- 

cellently for ninety percent of all West- 
ern hunting. For antelope, a man could 
well use higher-powered ‘scopes and 
heavier barrels, perhaps, and, for the 
occasional brush hunting which is likely 
to be encountered anywhere, he might 
well carry a box of heavier bullets. 

But the other ten percent of mountain 
hunting—going after bighorn sheep and 
white goats is another matter. For one 
thing, the sheep hunter must use his rifle 
a great deal as an alpenstock as he 
climbs. He cannot avoid bumping it 
against rocks, and, as he may slip at any 
time, he may have to drop it to save him- 
self. As a consequence, it has always 
seemed to me that carrying a rifle with 
the ’scope attached into sheep country is 
a far riskier business than carrying one 
in a saddle scabbard. 

For this reason, it seems wise to equip 
the sheep rifle with a receiver sight and 
a ’scope on mounts that clear it. Then 
the hunter can use his iron sights on the 
occasional short shots that present them- 
selves even in sheep hunting, and put on 
| the ’scope for the long ones. 

When a man who hunts the mountains 
and plains has selected his rifle and car- 
tridge, he should target his weapon most 
carefully. Without exception, he should 
sight it in for the longest possible range. 
If he picks the .270, for example, he can 
sight it in to strike the point of aim at 
250 yards. In that case, the bullet will 
go but 2% inches high at 140 yards and 
four inches low at 300. At a range of 400 
yards, the bullet will strike within the 
vital chest cavity if aim is taken on the 
backbone of the animal. The .270 might 
well be sighted-in even for 300 yards, as 
in that case the bullet will strike only 
about five inches high midway. The 
.30/06 and the 7 mm. should be sighted- 
in for from 200 to 225 yards, as they 
don’t quite have the range of the .270. 

Finally, if you get a rifle for Western 
hunting, don’t put it away. Shoot it oc- 
casionally throughout the year, and, 
when that big buck or big ram jumps up 
across the canyon, you'll find that, if you 
can do your part, your rifle will, too. 
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No. 5600 
Price $1.00 
Body 4 in. 
Wt. Y% oz. 


There’s “Luring Magic” in Creek Chub’s sensational new “DINGER”’—and Wham!—how 


those big fish HIT it! Just cast it around your favorite fishing spots—and see how quickly 
things are sure to happen! True-to-nature in size, shape, color and with the new long hair tail 
movement found in no other lure—the new “DINGER” stands out as the greatest tried and 
proven fish fooler ever made—for Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Walleye and Muskie! Made in 8 pop- 


ular colors! 


FREE 
CATALOGUE, 


Get these proven 
fish getters at 
your dealer—or 
direct ! Our new 
catalogue show- 
ing all Creek 
Chub Lures and 
Flies in natural 


THE NEW 


colors sent 
No. 5700 FREE upon re- 
H USKY Price $1.00 quest 
Body 5'% in 
Wt. 1 oz 


“DINGER" J 


Hitting 
water fish, the new 


and landing all types of large fresh and salt 
“HUSKY DINGER” is made exactly like the regular size 
“DINGER” except it is larger and practically indestructible with heavy well 
placed hooks! Trolls beautifully! Not too large for casting with ordinary rod! 
Made in 7 popular colors. 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
123 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd. Toronto, Ont., 
for the Creek Chub Bait Co. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 
CATCH MORE FISH 


a new high in catching 














If you like Outrpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an article 
in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 
the newsstand, and read it. 





| NEW—1939 CATALOG 


Order Your Copy Today 


informative. Full of valu- 
and suggestions to make your 
fun. Lists full assortments 
of New DuYoung 
Leaders, made from 
DuPont’s new lead- 





Hildebrandt's HINTS 
gs helped me get ‘em 


Chock full of spinner-fishing 
information from the boys 
who KNOW, Shows spinners, 
flies, leaders for any kind of 
fish, whether you flyfish, bait 


able hints 


fishing 


| 

| Complete and 
| 

| more 
| 





cast or troll. Fish-tested for ermaterial. 96 pages 

40 years. profusely illustrated. 

. :' Pictures and de- 

scribes many new flies and nymphs. Mailed 

Send for Your FREE Copy Now post paid for 25c. With your Catalog I'll 

Shows all the old standbys send you with my compliments, either 

and NEW Flickers, 4 Su my new ‘‘Scape Goat Streamer’’, pictured 

Russian, NEW W idows—helps you select bes above, or my famous stainless steel TRIK- 

combinations for YOUR fishing. | KUP, the fi it folding cup every sportsman 
} needs Mail your 


bits today 
and say which gift 


8065-2 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


HILDEBRAND T 


131 High Street, Logansport, Indiana 
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HY be satisfied with less than 

a Gar Wood when price is 
no longer a barrier! 98 beautifully 
streamlined models . . . runabouts, 
utilities, open and cabin type, new 
Overniter, sleeping two... all com- 
pletely redesigned this year. Luxu- 
riously finished and equipped, and 
matchless in performance. All 
models have genuine leather up- 
holstery. At their new low prices, 
Gar Wood boats offer the indus- 
try’s greatest values! Don’t buy 
until you see Gar Wood. Ask 
your Gar Wood merchant, or 
write for attractively illus- 
trated brochure. 






















Dealers: Write or wire for 
franchise information. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC., BOAT Div. 
993 River Road, Marysville, Michigan. 















Largest exclusive manufacturers of runabouts 
and utilities in the world. 




































ODay SPECIAL OFFER 





Yes sir, for only $5.95 you can own a 
pair of these genuine, Russell knock- 
about moccasins—if you order before 


SPECIAL April 30. This special offer is made as 












{ ) ‘\ i inducement to acquaint you with the 

| \ in an induce i 1 . 

‘ anv, .\ nance feather-like, cushion-footed comfort of 
a \ Russell hand-sewed moccasins. Once you 


experience the satisfaction of true moc- 
APRIL ain comfort, you will insist on RUS- 
SELL’S for all your outdoor footwear 

even for everyday wear. So take ad- 
vantage of this bargain and order today 
The regular price goes into effect April 30. 


THE 








“ONEIDA” 






The ONEIDA is our most popular low moccasin. 
It is ideal for boat fishing, vacationing, knock- 






k-2 ing about camp and general outdoor wear. It is 

L- BT / every stitch a true moccasin—made of the 

; finest leathers—and hand-sewed by Russell 

See 7 craftsmen to assure the full comfort and correct 

; fit of true moccasin construction. It is light 

/ weight, durable and sporty-looking. Can be 
NO FOOT resoled when necessary. Never-rip seams. Easy TRUE MOCCASIN 
TOO HARD TO FIT to stuff into duffel on any fishing or vacation CONSTRUCTION 
All you have to do trip. Wonderful for folks with troublesome feet The illustration above 
draw the shape of yur All sizes for men and women shows the true moccasin 
foot on a special order : construction of the Onei- 
blank we wil. send you Write for price list and catalog showing com- da. Note the absence of 
give other measurements plete Russell line of Boots, Pacs, Wading Shoes seams underfoot . how 
requested and you be on ind Golf Shoes If your dealer does not stock the inner vamp ‘‘cradles'’’ 
get a pair of : Russell's, we will supply you direct. ee fant forming 





that will fit you perfect 
ly and give you a new ide smooth, self - molding 
aes “bead - onten teat W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. hammock ef comfort- 
comfort really means 928 Wisconsin St. Berlin, Wisconsin giving leather 









| How Old Is the Dry Fly? 





SK the average fly-fisherman how 
long dry-fly fishing has been prac- 
ticed, and chances are he will tell 

you that it is something new. In Eastern 
United States, this method has been pre- 
ferred by top-flight anglers since shortly 
before the country entered the World 
War. In the West, it was slower to gain 
a footing. I recall that, when I fished on 
the Pacific Coast in 1927, I found few 
anglers who knew about dry flies. 

Pioneers of the art in this country 
were Emlyn M. Gill, whose “Practical 
Dry-Fly Fishing” was published in 1912; 
Samuel G. Camp, whose “Fishing with 
Floating Flies” came out a year later; 
and George M. L. La Branche, who fol- 
lowed with “The Dry Fly and Fast 
Water” in 1914. But American writers 
of a much earlier date saw the value 
of a fly that would float, and wrote of 
the effectiveness of cracking out the 
moisture in a wet fly and using it as a 
floater on occasions. 

But North America got the dry-fly 
idea from Great Britain, where dry 
flles have a much more ancient history. 
J. W. Hills, an Englishman, in his “A 
History of Fly-Fishing for Trout,” says 
that the first mention of the superiority 
of a fly that floats over one that sinks 
occurred in 1800, and the first suggestion 
of drying the fly was made in 1851. 
But James Ogden, of the long-estab- 
lished firm of commercial fly tyers at 
Cheltenham, England, published “Ogden 
on Fly Tying” in 1879, and in it made 
the statement that he had introduced 
floating flies 40 years earlier. However, 
it wasn’t until Halford’s well-known 
books on the dry fly were published in 
the ’80’s that dry flies came into general 
use in the British Isles. 


UT there is strong reason for believing 
that dry flies were tried on occasion, 
more than 100 years before Ogden used 
them in 1839. My friend, Frank Cook, 
an accomplished fisherman, directed my 
attention to the fine poetic description of 
trout fishing by James Thomson, the 
English poet, in his “Seasons.” Thomson 
was born in 1700, and died in 1748. I 
picked up my copy, long unread, and 
turned to “Spring,” written by Thomson 
in 1728. I was at once struck with what 
seem to be very definite references 
to the use of the dry fly: 
“, ... .- Now is the time 
While yet the dark-brown water 
aids the guile, 
To tempt the trout. The well-dis 
sembled fly, 
The rod fine-tapering with elastic 
spring; 
Snatch’d from the hoary steed the 
floating line.” 


Note that the poet says “the floating 
line.” When you fish with wet flies, you 
do not use a floating line, for that would 
defeat your purpose. Further along 
Thomson says: 


“There throw, nice-judging, the de- 
lusive fly; 

And, as you lead it round in artful 
curve, 

With eye attentive mark the spring 
ing game. 

Straight as above the surface of the 
flood 

They wanton rise, or urg’d by 
hunger leap.” 

(Continued on page 91 
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Take Your Wife 
Hunting — ONCE 


(Continued from page 41) 
asm to the put, put, put, of the snowflakes 
on the tent—and wondered if it all was 
because I didn’t live right. ’ 

Next morning, the Little Lady was 
out at daylight. 

“Yes, I'll get him today,” she said in 
the same tone I’d say, “I'll take some 
more coffee.” 

For two hours, we stuck to the ridge 
below camp, where Ray and I had con- 
nected last year. Slowly we pussyfooted 
through the dripping millions of acres 
of Christmas trees. White—everything 
white, still, soggy, and expectant. 

Several times we crossed fresh tracks 

fresh enough to bounce my heart 
right up into my throat. Even though 
my buck was hung by the gambrel, I 
was going along in the suddenly un- 
certain role of tutor. But, at each new 
track, the Little Lady’s expression said, 
“You would show me that! I want a 
big one.” 

By the time the snow was mostly gone, 
my hopes were right in the soles of my 
hunting boots—and we were down near 
the top fringe of mahogany. And sud- 
denly, there it was! A buck track that 
would make Sitting Bull get up. 


HE Little Lady took interest. For the 

first time, she practiced fingering the 
safety. The buck was going slowly 
feeding. Drops of water and snowy 
slush dribbled from an occasional bush 
where he’d munched his late breakfast. 

We sneaked along his trail. Peered 
through the lifting fog, and listened to 
the stillness. 

Twenty minutes later, we came to 
that scrub pine I was telling you about. 

It didn’t take much longer than a 
wink for the buck to bounce on through 
that opening. But it seemed ten times 
that long, and I knew I was going to 
wear out my gullet from swallowing 
before— 

Whang! 

The little rifle spat lead, thunder, and 
accuracy. The big four-pointer buckled 
in the middle, and tumbled in mid- 
stride. 

And then, as the smokeless of battle 
cleared away, came that memorable 
mouthful from the Little Lady: “I begin 
to see what fun you get out of deer 
hunting.” 

Boys, the scientific lads would assure 
me soberly that a metamorphosis came 
over the Little Lady then. I suspected 
it when she wanted to help clean the 
buck. I knew it when she insisted on 
helping load him onto the pack mare. 

“T’ll be needing to know how it’s done,” 
she said in an odd tone. 

There was an unusual gleam in her 
eye the rest of the day. I'd catch her 
suddenly grinning at me—for no reason 
in the world. She didn’t sleep much that 
night, either. 

But I didn’t know where it was all 
leading me until we got home. The 
chatter around our abode _ suddenly 
changed from social to ballistic. The 
Little Lady walked back and forth in 
front of the gun cabinet. Once she 
mumbled in her sleep, “The deer season's 
only eleven months and two weeks off.” 

Then certain rumors got to circulating 
around our neck of the woods. The mass 
sum, divided by the unbelievable num- 
ber of persons who got to telling them, 
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It’s amazing how far, and true, and tirelessly you 
can cast with a Shakespeare Balanced Tackle Outfit. 
Just a flick of the wrist is all it takes. You’ll feel the 
difference of split-second coordination right from the 
start. Shown here is the popular-priced No. 20 Outfit 

matched and recommended by Tony Accetta. For 
Jomtenal Ait coned more fun and more fish read his tips in the new Shake- 


Bait and Fly Casting speare Catalog and Fishing Guide offered below. 


Champion 






















Anglers like the fast aluminum spool Cri 
terion reel because it starts easy and stops 
quick. The name Criterion has long been the 
standard bearer of value among high grade 
level winding reels. If you are one of the 
thousands who own a Criterion you have a 


good start on a balanced action outfit. 


No. I1960AS Price $6.50 











An important part of a balanced outfit is 
a smooth and easy casting small diameter 
silk line-—one that shoots through the guides 
without resistance. Wexford has always been 
a universal favorite with experienced anglers 
who insist on strength without bulk. (50 
yds. 14 Ib, test). 


Price $1.30 
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A fast tip action, 5 ft. 2 in., seamless tubular steel 
rod with an ingenious double offset handle that auto 
matically pulls your wrist to correct casting position. 
It’s like the drop to the stock of a gun the way it lets 
you come on straight aim fast. Try this amazing new 
rod action in your dealer's store. Look for the spot 
where the completely assembled outfit is on display 


Price $9.00 
_.gh00r 


“BUILT LIKE & [Sf SPORTSMENS LIOWTER 


Sure fire in wind and 
rain, compact, durable, 
and attractive, postpaid 
20¢ Limited supply) 

FREE—96 pg. Fish- 
ing Guide and Catalog. Write today. 
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423 NO. PITCHER ST. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Famous Author, Humorist, and 
Angler, speaking of his 
HEDDON Fly Rod 


ae 
‘ t t 
: The grte®'saw* 
e on 
the | i ev true Phen vance 
gather, you hear thrill- 


ing tales of the matchless 
strength and endurance of these 
famous Heddon Rods. 


6 TYPES FOR ALL FISH AND 


ALL FISHERMEN 


Correct le hs and balances in various grades, from 
$12 to $100. Rod Chart in New Heddon Catalog gives full 
details and right line-weight for best balance. Heddon 

are made of Brown-Tone Tempered Bamboo, 
split, not sawed, — as follows: 
Extra Light Trout SGass-Trout 
Light Trout Power-Pius 
Standard Trout Extra Duty 


Don’t buy any Fly Rod until you 
have felt the whip of a ‘‘Heddon,’’ 
and sensed its superior Balance, 
Power and Action. Truly, it’s the 


 “Rodwith the Fighting Heart” 


Write today for Free Catalog with 
**Rod Chart”’ for best line-balance. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. 0-34, Dowagiac, Mich. 














ee 
TWO “NATU RALS" 


FLY RODS 


NEW 


TRANSPARENT BODIES 
Here’s something you never saw before . 
and other Fly Lures with Transparent” Spook’ "Bodies. 





Bass-Bugs 


ut new life and serviceability into “‘bugs’’ for the 
erman, just as they have for millions of Bait 
who swear by Heddon “RIVER-RUNT- 
Amazing Fish-Getters . . . very buoyant 
Hooks cannot pull out. Long 


Heddon 
“BASS-BUG-SPOOKS” 
Siz Natural Colors 

fares Size for Basa, 

Trout, ete, 

Length, 2 in. No. 1 


The 
a 


Casters, 


SPOOKS.” 
- + won't water- oe 
iasting. Easy casters 








Heddon 
“WILDER - DILG -SPOOKS”’ 
the famous 
> ,“Wounded- 
2 >= Minnow” 


Siz Natural Colors 
Large Size. Length, 3 in. No.1 Hook. Price, 












60c 


Small Size. Length, 2 in. No. 6 Hook. Price, 60c 
FREE CATALOG shows all Heddon Fly Rod 
Lares, Baits, Rods, etc (234) 


JAMES HEDDON'S SONS 















Dept. 0-33 == Mich. 


on rae an Slt cae 
the same day in Plovtaa, by F by Fred 


Glander, Dayton, O 
Mr. Glander also tated the 
Siggest Bass in the 1937 Field 
& Stream contest, and gives 
convincing proof that ‘‘Heddon 
River-Runt does the Stunt.’’ 
Try them in the new ‘‘Shore- 
Minnow” Finishes for Bass, 
~+»Wall-Eye or Pike, or any other 
game-fish, fresh water or salt. 


sé 99 (Trade 
RIVER - RUNT-SPOOK” ‘%:-: 
Transparent * Indestructible 
NOT made of wood. Under water, it looks 
and acts like those plump-bodied “‘Shore- 
Minnows,’’ swimming for dear life. 
If you want ACTION, and FISH, stock 
u with both Sinking and Floating 
‘Runts - (One-Piece Models, $1.00). 
25) 


talog ond Bait mart Tells was. 

con How to fish. d for copy toda: 
HEDDON’S so NS 

Dowagiac, Mich. 
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Roughneck Ringnecks 


(Continued from page 39) 
gradually developed a new and whole- 
some respect for Mr. Ringneck. He was 
a different bird from the dumb, easy-to- 
hit fellow of the open fields. He came up 
from behind me, or off to one side, and 
always in the thickest, most impossible 
place available. I began to burn up 
shells rapidly, left barrel and right each 
time, cutting down quantities of willows 
and small firs, knocking the bark off 
stumps and mowing down the bracken, 
but getting only pheasant horselaughs 
for my efforts. 

Allison asked us to cali a halt for a 
few minutes. He said he wanted to 
wring out his shirt and pour the sweat 
out of his boots. He generously offered 
to give his coat to anyone who would 
wear it. There were no takers. 

We had been hard at it for about two 
hours, thrashing along like fish in a 
net—and really having a swell time 
when we came to the swamp. 


HERE was a big patch of hardhack 

in the bottom, higher than a man’s 
head and thicker than the spines on a 
porcupine. We started working around 
the edge of it in a dense growth of vine 
alder, and it seemed as if half the old 
cocks on the island had chosen this 
place to make their last stand. They 
were getting up one after another, but, 
unfortunately, we couldn’t even see 
most of them. 

“This isn’t bad going,” 
us. “We never figure it’s 
until you lose your shirt.” 

I thought he was kidding. 

When I had decided I'd taken all the 
punishment I wanted, a rooster sky- 
rocketed from under my feet into an 
opening over the hardhack. I don't 
know what was wrong with that bird. 
Maybe his early training had been neg- 
lected. According to established prec- 
edent, he should have dodged behind a 
clump of trees and left me standing flat- 
footed in a mud hole. 

But there he was, in the open and go- 
ing straightaway. He folded up and 
dropped as I shot, with the limp neck 
that denotes a thoroughly dead pheas- 
ant. I marked him down carefully and 
started in, prying the hardhack apart 
by main strength and awkwardness, and 
occasionally sinking in mud and water 
halfway to my knees. Sparky followed 
at heel. We got the bird. 

When we had combed the swamp, we 
still lacked four birds for our limit, and 
Earl suggested that we have a try at 
the blackberries along the creek. Alli- 
in, but we 


Earl consoled 
really tough 


son and I were about done 
had a new interest to spur us on. 

We had discovered that pheasants 
weren't easy marks, after all. They 
were the most rip-snorting, unpredict- 
able, wily, gamest, and hardest-to-hit 
birds we had ever hunted! We might 


be bruised, and scratched, and wet, but 
we were having the sport of our lives. 
The blackberries evergreen — didn’t 
seem so bad at first. They grew in huge 
mounds over old stumps, with open 
spaces here and there. The dogs sniffed 
around cautiously at the edge of the 
briers. Then Sunny’s tail began to wag 
its enthusiastic signal. He ran back 
and forth a few times, and finally dived 
heroically into the tangle. A _ second 
later, a big rooster came crowing up, 
and met a shower of lead head on. It 
was Allison who took the shot. 
(Continued on page 85) 
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ONLY BAIT THAT BLEEDS 
LIKE LIVE WOUNDED PREY 
“Tried Bleeder in the bay. Caught several cod 
and red snappers. You've got something there.” —F. W. 
Webber, Reg. Guide, Bellin — Wash. Letters pouring 
in. Cut shows Ranger—dives with crazy side- to-side 
action. Bleed-lure Tablets fit in bait belly—leave realistic 
stream of “blood.” Each Bleeder comes with 1 doz. tab- 
lets. Get your Bleeder now and be ready for record catches. 






At Your Dealer's or Direct $1.25 DEALERS 
BLEEDING BAIT MFG. CO. WRITE 
Datlas, 7 Texas TODAY 








<k 
Minnows uskrats with ov 
e GAL LVANIZED sTeex WIRE TRA PS. catch 
them like a fly-trap catches flies le and 
durable. Write for « our FREE TRAP and ‘Ban OF 
ER. $1 box of bait free to introduce our traps 
GREER PATENT LEVER FISH HOOKS are so con 
structed that when a fish gives the slightest pul! on 
the bait the upper hook reaches down and gets 4 
hold that lands Rim, 3 for 50c ~ W rite for descriptive 
catalog gf fish traps, fish lure » bait hooks 
and large cotton twine Hoo: D 
_Walton Supply C 0., Dept. Pe ‘42, St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE! GUN CATALOG 








j, nonp alte 















n Guns, 


Send Stame for Pargates | 
Used Smith 


pes, Sights, Reloading Tools 
& Wesson Revolvers .44 Cal. excellent in—holster 
ve rn, A... $14. 95. FISHERMEN! Send Stamp for. ja hing 


ack/e ( catalog. Send Stamp, Free Camera Lis 
Gone Stamp. ree ski i Catalog. Gan © lubs! Send 10 a or i py 
Award Catalog 


J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-), Seattle, Wash. 
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Big fish seek cool waters, trout won't live in 
water over 76°. Be sure! Use this 
fish finding thermometer 
for successtul 
For trout, bass, pike, shing 
etc., 5” long, 5 min. thermal 
lag, rust-proof, brass-pleted cose, 
eye for sounding line, pocket-clip. Money- 
bock guorantee. Your tackle dealer or post pod 
$1.00. Dealers write! 


OHIO THERMOMETER CO., 78 GREENAWALT BLOG. SPRINGFIELD, oni 




















BEAUTIFUL sacs 


nfo Fai se TEETH 


Natural-Look 


4 Prices 


SEND NO MONEY 


SEO PPE) FIT-RITE TEETH oy MAIL! 
we mee ® —— wt 2 = fom gg 

FIT-RITE FIT-RITE Dental P Plates rune n& > 
PLATES] menfroman impression of your mouth 


ON A 60 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Make us prove you can’t beat our fit, 
work or price. Save half, or more. A 
Dentist supervises constructionof each 


Set with life-like, 
pearly-white por- 
celain teeth. Carved 
and styled for Good 
Looks, your Comfort 
Lif e-long wear. 


$e Lite-long wear. plate. Wear our dentures 60days with a 
thusiastic and sat-| 100% Money-Back Guarantee 
customersa!! 


Then, if you’re not delighted with your 
improved looks —if you’re not 100% 
satisfied we guarantee to refund your 
every cent. We take your word. W: 

repair and reproduce old plates—48-hr 
service. Monthly payments possible 

FREE Impression Material 


easy directions and catalog. Write now! 


UNITED STATES DENTAL CO. 


Laboratory Making 1555 Milwaukee Av.,C.7. Johnson, Pres 
_Dental Plates sonly. Dept. 3A52 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


S SET LINES 


OIL FINISH 


“ARROWHEAD” 


Double Tapered 


line is made 
Japan silk 
method of 
100% oil penetratior 
and perfect braiding 
insure the necessary 
weight, smoothness 
and flexibility for per 
fect casting. Made i: 
S.A. Send for Cir 
cular 26. 


SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 


564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 


over the country now 
wear teeth we made 
for them—BY MAIL, 
at sensible prices. 


















The World's Largest 











casting 
of finest 
“Sunset” 
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Roughneck Ringnecks 
(Continued from page 84) 


Sparks and I went down a little path 
and soon lost track of our companions. 
The trail between the blackberries grew 
narrower, being entirely overgrown in 
spots. 

I was getting well-scratched, but it 
seemed to me that the nearest way out 
was to go on through. Sparks withdrew 
discreetly to my heels. The path disap- 
peared, but I could see a wonderfully 
inviting pasture not more than forty 
yards away, on the other side of the 
creek, and I made directly for it, beat- 
ing the briers to one side with the gun 
barrels and then crawling through the 
hole I had made. 

Suddenly a rooster came crowing up 
ahead of me. The vines were as high 
as my head, but I saw the flash of bril- 
liant color the old cock made, and fired. 
He disappeared. 

Near the creek the briers were so 
high my path became a tunnel. It was 
there that I learned that Earl hadn't 
been kidding. I lost most of my shirt 
—yes, and part of my undershirt and a 
good deal of hide besides. The creek 
was cold and the water came up to my 
knees. But, when I finally climbed the 
slippery bank, the first thing I saw, his 
feathers gleaming against the green of 
the pasture in the bright sunlight, was 
the Chinese rooster, stone dead. 

Back at the farmhouse, Allison and I 
looked and felt a good deal as if we had 
been confined in a barrel with a wild- 
cat, but we were happy—satisfied. We 
knew those Chinks had made us earn 
our limit. 

Earl looked us over and grinned, re- 
marking, “I suppose this island hunting 
seems pretty tame to you boys.” 


Take Your Wife 
Hunting — ONCE 


(Continued from page 83) 





left a quotient that sounded like this: 


“Mrs. Ormond got the biggest buck 
you ever—Oh, yes, I heard Clyde got 
one, too. A little tiny 

“Why she knows more in a minute 
about hunting than he’s learned in eight 
or—” 

“Somebody said she had to shoot his 
deer—” 


My stock went lower. Sadly, I decided 
to sound a warning to those happy 
Nimrods who believe in the law of 
averages, and who are tempted to 
take the Little Lady. Don’t. She’ll blast 
all the time-worn rules of marksman- 
ship—erase all the delirious uncertainty 
and gamble of the game with one snap- 
shot. She'll black your hunting eye— 
both of them, and knock the romance 
and flavor completely from under all 
your fondest alibis. 

Yet I had one lame satisfaction to fall 
back on. I'd paid my debt to the Little 
Lady. I'd taken her on the long-promised 
big game hunt. In a moment of weak- 
ness, I mentioned it. 

“Now when I run off hunting next 
time, maybe you'll know why—” 

That was a mistake. 

“You?” she asked as though I’d sud- 
denly gone insane. “You just try and 
get away without me.” 

So take warning, boys, you see where 
I am. 








| SAMPLE OFFER: send dollar for the three sizes and two leaders. 


“Tin Liz is the best fly rod bait I have ever 
|} used. Last week that was the only bait they 
would hit. That is, croppies. Wouldn't be with 
| out one.” Al Bauman, Chicago. 

Roy Hammond, Pine Bluff, Ark., writes: 

“Lost both of my Tin Liz today by having 


| that 
| were on the 
| than the 


| nows, 
| terbug, 
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“...You'll have no fishing ‘pep’ at 
all unless you get a pair of Hood 
Sportsman's Boots, Jack! They 








keep you feeling fresh all day long. Hood 

; : P , a : Flextboot, 
They're light in weight—and com- Sporting 
fortable as bedroom slippers!” ¢ Ss Height 


For new comfort, slip into a pair of Hood Sportsman's 
Boots. So flexible they 
“give” 
fitting, they help eliminate chafing and blistering. Even 


They're many ounces lighter. 
with every movement you make. And so snug- 
after a hard day’s trout-chasing over a rocky, slippery 
river-bed, you'll find your feet fresher in Hood Sports- 
man’s Boots. And their long wear will actually save 


you money! 
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> New SAFETY REEL 


Makes Bait-Casting a Pleasure 


Look at these sensational features which bring new 
standards of safety and ease to casting 


ee -* 
a a 


e@Starts easy stops quick Prop- @Thumb brake on hut 
er adjustment of reel’s tension @Capacity 100 yd. 24 test line 
to weight of bait eliminates ee me a un 
backlash ® Light-weight—-5 oz. Guaran- 
@Self-lubricating bearings and — _ $ 50 
stainless spindles 


@ Simple beginne! 
alignment get perfect result 


@ Adjustment for 
> See your dealer or send $2.50 and your dealer's name! 
N. FRIES TOOL & MACH. WKS. e FORT WAYNE, IND. 





AY SOCKET wiTH 


wi Something NEW | 


Here'salight fishing vest Ed and me use and 
recommend. Places in it foreverything but | 
the kitchen sink, even has removable wash 





DON’T JUST VA A A TO LUCK, 


SOLUNAR TABLES 


mos able poc ket for fis hif you catch one. Let us | i nni each da port 
tera ¥ send youoneona ‘money -back -if-dissatis om pla ng ce y’s s 


Know in advance what time to expect the best 
Get your SOL- 
If your dealer can't sup- 


fishing on each day of the year 
UNAR TABLES today 
ply you end 50 cents to 
4. A. Knight--Box 37 D-— Orange, N. J. 
Price—50 cents a copy. 


fied’’ basis. Send for new cat 
alog of Sporting Goods Bar- $49 


gains—worth its weightincoin 








627 WEST POPLAR ST. YORK, PA, 





If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an article 
in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 


the newsstand, and read it. 
> 





Tin Liz Kills Croppies 


1/64, 1/32, 1/16 oz., 3 sizes shown exact, now 35c ea. 


leader broken on fish. However I caught 8 crappy 

averaged 2 lbs. ea. 20 Fishermen 

lake and I caught more 

rest put together.” 

Write for new catalog of Tin Liz min- 

Hawaiian Wigglers and new Jit 
noisy surface wobbler. 


FRED ARBOGAST 43 NORTH STREET 


AKRON, OHIO 
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You'll Cast Better | 
Get Better Strikes 


HETHER fly cast 

ing or bait casting, 
use a line that will work 
with you to get 
strikes from bigger fish 
buy an Ashaway. For 


Crandall’s American Fin- 
ish for first choice. 
your bait caster, an Ash- 
away Extra Strength. The 
lines used for these 
catches shown, made by 
fishermen Howard, Ack- 
erman and Perry. 


What You Want 
At Your Dealer's 


Each the great leader in its 
own class of Ashaway Lines, 
these two have every advan- 
tage the most ambitious fish- 
erman can ask for. In Cran- 
dall’s American Finish, you 
get superb casting and re- 
markable durability. Extra 
heavy. Vacuum finish. Choice 
of level, double taper or 3- 
diameter torpedo head style 
taper. Prices $1.50 to $8.50 
‘ Extra Strength — that's 
just what it is!—stands more 
casting, retains more wet 





‘ "  gtrength, lasts longer, lands 
Ray A oe the big ones. Prices 75c¢ to 
4. SS gees §«6$2.75. Send for Ashaway 


Kenora, Ont., Anglers 


Club 1938 cup winner. Fishing News tabloid—FREE. 





Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 906, Ashaway, Rhode Island 





@Every fisherman 
will want this book. Written by 
Cal Johnsen, noted angler. Tells 
ways,me thods of night fishing for 
bass, wall-eyes, other fish, How, 
when to cast or troll after dark. 
Night fishing thrills. Shows Pow- 
erlite and other Delta electric lan- 
terns. Write for this book, free! Pow. 

DELTA ELECTRIC CG. + 
2100 W. 33rd St. Marion, indiana «. 
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better 


your fly rod, an Ashaway 


For 





(Continued from page 


ceived money for training dogs. In an 
amateur stake, a dog that has been 
trained by a professional trainer may be 
entered, provided the animal is handled 
by an amateur. 

The puppy heats may be allotted fifteen 
minutes, while the derby dogs can be 
given a half hour, and the all-age dogs a 
half or full hour. The length of time al- 
lowed for the running of each brace of 
dogs would depend upon the number of 
entries. If there is a large entry list, the 
running time of each brace might have to 
be cut to provide time for all entries to 
be judged. 

Four guns and a supply of blank shells 
should be provided at a trial, and, to save 
time, the handlers of the next brace to be 
run should arrive at the starting point at 
least five minutes before the preceding 
brace finishes. Each handler is given a 
gun and a few blank shells. 

When a dog points, his handler must 
flush the bird and fire a blank shell when 
the bird rises. This is necessary to test 
a dog’s steadiness to shot and wing. 

Wherever possible, the course chosen 
should be bordered by a bluff or rise of 
ground from which the spectators can 
see a large part of the territory over 
which the dogs will work. This is of ut- 
most importance, for it is from the gal- 
lery, composed principally of men inter- 
ested in upland-bird hunting, that entries 
will come for future shooting-dog trials. 

The “bird lot,” or area in which the 
pen-raised quail or pheasants will be 
planted, should be within plain sight of 
the gallery. While a dog’s range, speed, 
and desire to hunt may be seen from a 
distance, it is his actual work on birds, 
the locating and pointing, that thrills the 
crowd and shows them what is expected 
of properly trained pointers and setters. 

Before the first heat is run, a few quail 
or pheasants are “planted” in the bird 
lot directly in front of the gallery, but at 
least 100 to 200 yards away. The bird 
handlers or planters should wear rubber 
gloves to prevent the bird scent from be- 





Let's Hold a Field Trial 
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coming diluted with that of humans, for 
experienced dogs are likely to lose inter- 
est unless they get only game scent. Be- 
fore each bird is released, it rocked 
back and forth by the planter, then 
slipped into a bush. The rocking con- 
fuses it long enough for the man to place 
it and back away. A bird that was 
not so treated would fly off the course as 
soon as liberated. More birds are planted 
after each brace has covered the course. 

At the big field trials, the dogs are, to 
a great extent, judged on range and 
speed, and on their ability to locate cov- 
eys. A dog that races off a quarter to a 
half mile, searching likely places for 
coveys, would win over one that re- 
mained within a couple of hundred yards 
of his handler while hunting out single 
birds. However, in a strictly local com- 
petition for the rank and file of pointers 
or setters, over which we do our actual 
hunting, the judging should be done ac- 
cording to each dog’s work on singles, for 
there will be no coveys. 

The “Field Trial Primer,” published by 
the American Field Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Ill., contains chapters on form- 
ing field-trial clubs, conducting trials, in- 
structions to judges, etc., and any club 
planning a trial should have a copy. Any 
group of dog-owning sportsmen can, how- 
ever, get together for their first event 
and decide what the judges are to look 
for in the work of the dogs. 

In the puppy class, the judges should 
be instructed to award winner’s honors 
to the animal that indicates by his ac- 
tions the best possibilities for the future. 
Puppies should show a keen desire to 
hunt, remain on the course, refrain from 
continually following their brace mates, 
and obey readily at all times. The little 
fellows are not expected to hunt entirely 
for body scent, so they may do some foot 
trailing. Absolute stanchness to the flush 
of a bird or the firing of a shot is not re- 
quired. However, some _ well-trained 


is 


youngsters are quite steady to shot and 
page 


(Continued on 87) 











The end of a day's stimulating sport. Winners in an all-age stake and their owners 
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NEW 60 PAGE TACKLE CATALOG 


Flies, lines, rods, leaders, clothing, many 
new specialties and Jures—everything for 
the angler who insists on being it ag: 
equipped with the finest of use are il- 
lustrated and desc ee in this 1939 edi- 
tion of the “L&C” Tackle Catalog, which 
includes a“*Treatise on Fly Rod Uses” by 
the noted angler, Breems Forrest. 

° is the registered trade name 
for the new “L&C” Leaders 
made from DuPont 
Nylon material. 

Fully described on pages 36 
to 41 in the “L&C” Catalog, 


Ariflex leaders have os 
ae rior to Spanish gut 








They require no soaking, 
will not fray, split, become 
brittle or sleazy. L 


SEND TODAY FOR A TRIAL ARIFLEX 
leader at the regular price—7% ft. tapered, 50¢: 
6 ft. level trout, 35¢; 3 ft. bass, 25¢. Enclose « ash 
or stamps and the catalog will be included free. 














| Address Dept. I, 1280 Main Street 

Dealers Everywhere Sell “L&C” rele 4 
_ 

‘ 
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: 30,000 BAITCASTING, 
So. CALIFORNIANS can’t be wrong! 
Having tried d proven the 
WEEDLESS REALISTIC, EASI- 
EST CASTING DEADLY KILL- 
ING HOOT SPINNER. Simplicity, 
personified! 100° handmade! Func- 
tions automatically submerging. 
$1.00 postpaid HOOT SPINNER, 
Dept. 0-4629 Kingswell Ave., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 














~~ 


More fish—and more fun 
catching them —with a 
Richardson Rod! It has 
perfect balance and 
smooth casting action. 


fh) ICHARDSON 


TODS edeays better 


it sets the hook almost 
automatically and 
handles even the biggest. 
gamest fellows with 
ee en ee ee ee | 
dependability. 








RICHARDSON ROD 


3159 NORTH SAWYER AVE. 
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(Continued from page 
wing, and, if a pup is stanch on point, he 
should be placed above competitors that 
chase flushed birds, provided, of course, 
his field work equals that of the others 

Derby-class dogs are expected to show 
some bird sense by hunting the most like- 
ly cover at good speed, instead of merely 
running anywhere or methodically zig- 
zagging back and forth across barren 
ground that would not be used by game 
birds. They must stay on the course, lo- 
cate and point quickly, back a pointing 
brace mate at sight, and remain under 
control of the handlers at all times. The 
derby dog must not trail his brace mate, 
false point, get out of hand, blink, 
(which is to move away after pointing a 
bird) reveal gun-shyness or bird-shyness, 
or unsteadiness. 

The all-age class must show bird sense, 
speed and range, must hunt to the course 
under control of the handlers, search up- 
wind for body scent wherever possible, 
locate and point quickly and accurately, 
back at sight and be stanch to flush and 
shot. A dog in this class must not cut 
back, hunt by foot scent, blink, or trail a 
brace mate. In every way, he must act 
as an experienced, properly trained dog 
should when hunting in the field. 

Drawings in each class for the braces, 


or pairs of dogs that will run in each 
heat, are made before the day of the 
trials. 


This sort of trial is not an elimination 
contest, in which one of each brace is 
dropped. While the dogs are being run 
over the course in pairs, the judges make 
notes on the number of points made by 
each animal, the manner in which it lo 
cates and points, its speed, range, and 
control, as well as its general ability, and 
then select the winners. At the conclu 
sion of a class, the judges go into a hud 
dle and study their notes. There may be 
one outstanding dog that is an easy win- 
ner, but, in some instances, two or more 
may have performed well that the 
judges cannot make a decision on the 
showing of the dogs in the original 
heats. They may, therefore, call for a re- 
run between the remaining contenders 

Owners of pointers and setters are 
missing a great deal of interesting sport 
if they don’t get into the field-trial game 
It is a clean sport that affords thrills not 


sO 


only to the owners and handlers of the 
dogs, but to the gallery of dog-loving 


spectators as well. 


Kentucky Buying Quail 


HE Game and Fish Division of the 

Kentucky Department of Game and 
Fish is in the market for adult bobwhite 
quail, according to Maj. James Brown, 
director of the division. Having already 
purchased a total of 3,500 birds, now 
distributed among the Ashland Hatch- 
ery, the Jones-Keeney Game Refuge, 
the Gatcliff Hatchery, and the Shelby- 
ville Quail Farm, the State plans to buy 
another 1,500 birds from independent 
breeders. All the birds purchased are 
native Kentucky bobwhite quail. 


These birds will not be released into 
Kentucky fields until this spring, but, 
as they are now available at a reasonable 


price, it was felt advisable to assure a 
supply for stocking at this time. 


The Ashland Hatchery will produce 


several birds of its own raising this 
year. There are now 500 birds of various 
sizes in its brooders and holding pens. 





of WINS A BOAT 





Another Salmon Derby First Prize 
Won With a Veteran y) 
MONTAGUE ROD 


\ rs. Cecrt R. Branstetter, of Bel 
. lingham, Wash., already had 
outfished a lot of the best men salm- 
on trollers when she entered the 
1938 Bellingham Salmon Derby. Her 
Montague Rod had gone through five 
strenuous service. Her 
largest 1938 salmon was a 31-pound 
er. When the accompanying picture 





seasons of 





was snapped, an hour before she 
caught her derby winner, she was 
being kidded by rival trollers. But 
when she hooked her 39-lb. winner 
she knew how to handle him—and 
so did her Montague Rod! The first 


win First Prize in a mixed 
salmon derby. Her prize—an 18-foot 
boat with trailer and 9-h.p. motor! 


woman to 


In any rod you choose, for salt wa 
ter or fresh water, you will get big 
value in a dependable Montague 
Split-Bar All salt-water styles 
and sizes, a light weakfish rod 


from 


to a heavy swordtish rod; prices 
from $2.50 to $75.00. Ask your deal 
er to show you his Montague Rods. 
For valuable new catalog with large 
illustrations, all prices, write us. 
Please address Drawer A.M. 


Montague Rod & Reel Co. 
Montague City, Mass. 


MON TAGGUE 
SPLIT-BAMBOO RODS 


‘It HOOKS’ em better; 1t HOLDS 'em better.’’ 
For Tuna Swords Varese. —all ‘tough hookers."’ 
Note Fils ‘ face of point—knife-like 

eds PENE TRATES deeper harder to 
Mo re ( BIT they are guaranteed to catch 












MORE FISH per strike 
Endorsed by leading anglera and captains, Sizen 
Write for booklet & send $1 for Deep Diver Lure. 6/0 - 14/0 


EVANS HOOK CO., 102 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








One-piece solids and 
seamless tubulars with 
offset handles; jointed 
tubulars; telescopics. 


Each genuine Richardson 
Rod now identified by a 
colorful tag fastened to 
the tip. Ask your dealer or 


/ 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Beautifully illustrated 
in colors. 


wa 
& REEL COMPANY 
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Where Do Big Marlin Hide? 
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Map showing the probable course of marlin on their long migrations along the Atlantic 
Coast, as indicated by new reports on their movements during the fall and early winter 


aes OU know, son, for years I used to 
think that fish dug in for the 
winter like bears and wood- 
chucks, but it ain't so. Some of 
them stay around, but most of them, 


the faster fish, ain't here any more after 


the cold spells start. If they stayed 
hereabouts, those newfangled trawlers 
would dig them out, no matter how 
deep they went into the mud. Wonder 


where they go?” 

I was a boy up on the New England 
coast when a veteran hand-line market 
fisherman expressed this wonder at the 
migrations of some of our marine wild- 
life. Better heads than his have been 
getting gray in an effort to figure it all 
out. We seem to be getting somewhere 
at last, however, as reports from around 
the world are gradually charted. When 
these reports are complete, we will 
possess the missing links in our now 
imperfect record of the mysterious 
migrations of oceanic game fishes. 

The larger, stronger, and faster species 
do the most traveling and cover vast 
expanses of water. Just how far each 


88 


particular group may go, and just what 
barriers prevent its going farther or in 
a different direction, probably will come 
to light eventually through the untiring 
research of museum scientists, interested 
fishing guides, and adventurous anglers 
who are always looking for new waters 
and bigger fish. It is easy to tag, trace, 
and report the catches of the smaller 
migrators, such as bluefish, weakfish, 
salmon, and cod. But it’s another matter 
when we come to swordfish, tarpon, 
albacore, yellowtail, sailfish, and the 
several species of tuna, marlin, bonito, 
and dolphin. 

The big Gulf Stream blue marlin, as 
well as the smaller white marlin, go in 
hiding, as far as anglers and scientists 
are concerned, for a longer period than 
most persons will believe. Many of the 
Atlantic species disappear entirely from 
the known feeding waters during the 
fall and early winter. 

It is true that a few stray fish are 
caught off Cat Cay, for instance, in 
November and December. This might 
be explained by the fact that few anglers 














try for them from September to Janu- 
ary. Big-time guides assert they will 
get fish for anyone who will go after 
them, but- last November one party 
made the try and caught only a few 
small blue marlin and not a single white 
marlin on either side of the Gulf Stream. 

Many boats fish every day out of Mi- 
ami, Miami Beach, Fort Lauderdale, 
West Palm Beach, and Stuart, Fla., 
during September, October, November, 
and the first two weeks of December, 
and get plenty of very big sailfish. 
Bonito and dolphin also are caught, 
and, during the latter part of this period, 
good catches of kingfish are made, but 
no marlin. Anglers have reported hooked 
and lost fish, but no positive confirma- 
tion of the presence of marlin was 
forthcoming until December 18 last, 
when Al Broderick of Fort Worth, Tex., 
caught a white marlin off Miami Beach. 
In August, white marlin were caught in 
great numbers off the Maryland, New 
Jersey, Long Island, and southern New 
England coast. A few blue marlin were 
seen, and one 439-pounder was caught 
off Cape Hatteras, N. C., for a new 
United States Coastal record by Hugo 
Rutherford, but by September the fish 
had vanished. 

In December, a report reached my 
desk that may throw new light on what 
becomes of both these grand game fish, 
but first let’s trace their known spring 
and early summer activities. Along the 
north coast of Cuba, the eastern edge 
of the Gulf Stream, where it rubs against 
the Great Bahama Bank, and, in the 
last few years, right off Miami Beach, 
Fort Lauderdale, Palm Beach, and Stu- 
art, Fla., both blue and white marlin 
have been caught in increasing numbers. 

This fishing starts in January and 
continues at about the same pace until 
May, when it shows a marked improve- 
ment. It is better still in June and early 
July. At about the same time, the fish- 
ing slows down off the Bahamas and 
Florida, and, in late July, it picks up in 
the waters north of Cape Hatteras, the 
first real action taking place out of 
Ocean City, Md. But, after September 
1, the fish in Atlantic waters go in hid- 
ing or just disappear for four months. 

The information that may explain the 
mysterious disappearance of these spe- 
cies comes from Capt. Mervyn Ferguson, 
an experienced Bahama boatman, and 
a keen observer of marine wildlife. His 
report covers a very big late-fall run of 
blue marlin through Crooked Island 
Passage, which seems to be destined for 
future listing in the already long direc- 
tory of hot spots in the sport-fishing 
world. If you'll look at the map, you 
will find this particular spot to be a 
little out of the way for the average 
angler who must fish in a hurry and re- 
turn to the job of making a living. At 
present, about the only methods of 
reaching this site would be a large yacht 
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or a chartered plane. 


The course of the 
fish, it now seems 
probable, takes them 
across the Gulf Stream 
north of Cape Hat- 
teras in late summer 
or early fall, and then 
southward in the open 
sea. Perhaps a more 
careful search on the 
outside reefs of Ber- 
muda during October 
or early November 
might prove fruitful. a oie 
Crooked Island Pas- —— 
sage is in the Baha- 
mas, about 400 miles 
southeast of Miami, 
Fla., by air, and is lo- 
cated between the is- 
land after which it is 
named on the east 
and Long Island on 
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However, the fall 
fishing possibilities aren’t so important, 
at the moment, as light the report sheds 
on the obscure movements of these fish. 
If Capt. Ferguson’s reports are correct, 
and I believe they are, then here is the 
answer to the absence of marlin from 
the first of September to early January. 
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the species. Here again we find sword- 
fish, several tuna species, and possibly 
an entirely different group of marlin. 
There is also a giant among sailfish, 
twice the size of the Atlantic species. 
The swordfish migrations have been 
covered in a previous article and noth- 
ing has occurred in the last year or two 
to change the infor- 
mation then available, 
but the marlin situa- 
tion is taking on new 


aspects. 
~ : On January 4, the 
~~ e ? Michael Lerner-Amer- 


MI 


ican Museum of Nat- 
ural 
Game Fish Expedi- 
tion, which is  con- 
ducting a world-wide 
scientific survey of 
swordfish and marlin, 
= in left Los Angeles, Cal., 
for New Zealand and 
Australia, with short 
stops at the Hawaiian 
and Fiji islands. This 
is part of the most 
comprehensive long- 
term laboratory and 
field research ever un- 


ING 


the west. Both these dertaken by any ex- 
islands are _ sparsely pedition or institution 
settled. TROPHY FOR BEST ANGLER on big game fish. It 

The passage is the Tres is the silver plaque that is is also the only ex- 


first through deep wa- 
terway on the eastern 
side of the Great Ba- 
hama group of banks. in 
The Tongue of Ocean 
is somewhat of a blind 
passage, as the shal- 
low water at the southern end is a posi- 
tive barrier for big fish. The southern 
end of Crooked Island Passage is about 
125 miles due north of the eastern end 
of Cuba and the northern end of the 
passage some 65 miles due south of Wat- 
ling, or San Salvador, the island where 
Columbus is said to have first landed. 
At no place in the main channel is the 
water less than 6,000 to 7,500 ft. deep. 
Blue marlin like this deep water, and, 
according to Ernest Hemingway, they 
do much of their feeding at a consider- 
able depth. 

Capt. Ferguson says he hooked fish up 
to 300 lb. in Crooked Island Passage, 
and the native fishermen reported them 
to be both plentiful and very large. 
They are known locally as spike fish. 
Ferguson insists they are the true Gulf 
Stream blue marlin. It seems that the 
fish, after leaving Crooked Island Pas- 
sage, could pass through the deep Wind- 
ward Passage, between Cuba and Haiti, 
and then into the Caribbean, along the 
south coast of Cuba and into the Gulf 
Stream waters around the Channel of 
Yucatan. From there, the course is al- 
most an open book, although some 
anglers insist the fish pass along the 
north coast of Cuba. 

Fred Fletcher was a member of an 
expedition that tried the sport off Cap 
Haitien on the northern coast of Haiti. 
He reported very large fish, much too 
large for the available tackle. He identi- 
fied them as marlin, but, as he failed to 
catch any, it was impossible to identify 
the sub-species positively. Big blue mar- 
lin have been seen and one was caught 
about 60 miles off Port Isabel, Tex., and 
here again we know they were either 
in, or close to, the grand circle of the 
Gulf Stream waters, as they swing 
through the Gulf of Mexico. 

In the Pacific Ocean, we find the 
same species as in the Atlantic or very 
similar to them, which can’t be ex- 
plained by our present conception of 
the long-distance swimming abilities of 
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to be awarded by OUTDOOR 
LIFE to the angler making the catch 
that shows the highest angling skill 
Metropolitan 
Tournament. Award is permanent 


pedition of its kind on 
which rod-and- reel 
fishing and scientific 
laboratory work have 
been combined. 

Dr. William K 
Gregory, the muse- 
um’s curator of living and extinct fishes 
and authority on comparative anatomy, 
is the scientific head of the expedition 
which, like three preceding big game 
fish research expeditions for the muse- 
um, was made possible by Lerner. 

Another member of the Pacific ex- 
pedition is the most famous of the At- 
lantic big fish guides, Capt. William 
D. Hatch, of Miami, Fla. Bill Hatch 
has made big-fish history from Nova 
Scotia to Cuba. 

Dr. Gregory, the Lerners, and Hatch 
can go far in finding some of the an- 
swers to a great many questions that 
still puzzle the scientist, the angler, and 
the commercial fisheries. How many 
species of marlin are there and how can 
they be definitely identified? Are the 
blue, black, striped, silver, white, Pacific 
black and Tahitian black marlin all the 
same fish at different ages, or are some 
of them actually different fishes? How 
can we distinguish one from another 
and why is it that these forms, although 
so widely separated in space, are so 


Miami Fishing 


‘much alike that it takes an expert to 


identify them? 

Dr. Gregory, just before the expedi- 
tion left, said: “The real scientific prob- 
lem is a question of ‘fences.’ When re- 
lated fishes from widely different local- 
ities and of different species are easy to 
distinguish from each other, it is often 
either because they are separated by 
barriers, such as the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, or because they have some differ- 
ence in habits, such as different dates of 
spawning. In fact, isolation of one kind 
or another, continued for long ages, is 
believed to be necessary for the gradual 
separation of a new species from its 
parent stock.” 

If viewed in the right light, there is a 
lot of fun to be had in trying to guess 
the movements of these big fish. After 
a while, you get to believe your theories, 
and then, when they are confirmed, you 
have the satisfaction and thrill of know- 
ing you were right.—Thomas Aitken. 


LIGHT TACKLE & BOTTOM 
FISHING — REELS OF AD- 
VANCED DESIGN FOR SU- 
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tio 3% to 1,twin-levered, triple action, light 
weight synchronized spool. Cap. 


$25.00 


No. 49—3 tol gear 
ratio for speedy re 
trieve. Light weight 
spool, twin-levered, 
triple action. 250 yds. 
cap. or 800 ft. of 
wire line for lake 
trolling $10.00. No. 


149 free 










$6.00. No. 165, free spool $5.00 


Send for 
from $1.50 up. 
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An Entirely 
NEW LINE 
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PERIOR PERFORMANCE 
CASTING 


No. 140— (Squid- 
der) take apart 

finest made for 
casting. Ball Bear- 
ing operated. Wide 
frame. Nickel-Sil 
ver, Chro- 
mium plat- 
ed. Gear ra- 


200 yds, 


BOTTOM 


spool f 
7.00. No. 249 (conventional) $4.00 


LIGHT TACKLE 


No. 160—-light 
weightspool cast 
ing reel, convex 
stream-lined end 
plates 3 tol gear 
ratio. Cross plate 
adaptable to 
fresh or salt 
water rods. 
Star Drag 


new free catalog—over 60 models 


159 W. Lehigh Ave. Phila., Pa. 
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Ray 
Bergman 


Author of “Just Fishing” 





A book devoted exclusively to trout 
fishing. Complete information on 
methods of angling, together with 
full instructions and pictures for 
fly tying. 

The most comprehensive book on 
the subject ever published. 

452 pages Text. 16 Plates in full 
color of flies by Dr. Edgar 
Burke. Numerous half- $5 
tones and line drawings 

THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
912 FILBERT ST. ¢ PHILADELPHIA 
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GLADDING'S 
GRAY FOX 


Fishermen asked for a Gladding quality, 
gray bait casting line and here it is. The 
construction is different than any other 
brand of waterproof bait casting line, and 
it is fully guaranteed for salt water use. 
GRAY FOX is extremely soft, spools 
easily and does not burn the thumb. Each 
thread is waterproofed before braiding 
and the completed line is again water- 
proofed, offering the greatest assurance 
against waterlogging. 


Made in 5 sizes—9 to 25 lbs. test 
Free Catalog 


Write for catalog showing 
Gladding Lines. 


© B.F. GLADDING & Co. 
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NU GRIP 
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EASIER CASTING... 
GREATER ACCURACY 
- + LESS FATIGUE 


@ You'll marvel at the new 1939 Actionized 
Gep-Rods with NU GRIP handles. You can't 
help but hold them firmly, yet without strain 
to wrist or forearm muscles because NU GRIP 
fits the contour of your hand. Your rod can’t 
twist or turn and you'll experience a new thrill 
in rod balance, action and resiliency. 

Return the coupon below for free copy of 
new 1939 Catalog which is completely descrip- 
tive of Gep-Rods for Fly Fishing, Bait Casting 
and Salt Water Fishing. Then go to your Dealer. 
If he can’t supply the rod you wish, write us. 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 
222 West illinois Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FREE CATALOG 


Gephart Mfg. Co., 222 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send your new 1939 Cata- 
log of Actionized Gep-Rods to 
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no advice. It was strictly up to me. 
The crappie that emerged was the first 
I had ever hauled out of a lake in mid- 
winter, and I was properly elated. In 
fact, I cut loose with a triumphant yell. 


The response was immediate. There 
was a thump somewhere outside and 
then a voice: “What’s wrong?” 


I started in surprise, the crappie all 
but falling back into the lake as I un- 
hooked it. Jaimer didn’t even look up 
from his bobber as he answered: “The 
tenderfoot just caught his first crappie.” 

“Who was that?” I asked. 

“There are shanties all around,” Jal- 
mer said. “Fifteen or twenty men are 
fishing so close we could hit their shan- 
ties with a rock.” 

It was a surprise to me, for I had as- 
sumed that we were all alone on the 
snow-clad ice that imprisoned the wa- 
ters of Bigstone Lake. I remembered 
those ghostlike blotches seen hazily 
through the frosted windows of the car 
as we drove in. They must have been 
fish shanties, and we must be in the 
midst of a village of them. Jalmer con- 
firmed my guess. 


“Yes,” he said. “If fishing is bad, 
they move; if fishing is good, they 
stay.” 

“He means,” Frank said, “that, if a 


run of fish is found somewhere else on 
the lake, they snake those houses over 
there, cut new holes in the ice, and fish 
that run dry.” 

“How many shanties are there around 
here?” I asked. 

“More than thirty,” Jalmer replied. 

“Most of them belong to guides who 
use them for stop-over cabins during 
the fishing and hunting seasons,” Frank 
explained, “then drag them back on the 
ice as soon as it’s thick enough.” 

Frank and Jalmer disagreed on wheth- 
er the holes should be cut larger at 
the top or bottom. Frank insisted that 
a hole, chopped with a big top and ta- 
pering to a small bottom, freezes quick- 
ly and requires constant clearing to en- 
able you to see the first faint tremors of 
the bobber. Jalmer argued that such a 
hole, tapering down to a bottom open- 
ing through which the catch could bare- 
ly be drawn, made better and more 
natural feeding conditions for the fish. 
Just enough light entered such an open- 
ing, he claimed, to pique the fish’s curios- 
ity and make the minnow visible. 


ALMER got quite excited while telling 
of his successes with the latter type of 


hole. In the midst of Jalmer’s argu- 
ments, Frank's bobber dived out of 
sight. Frank hauled at his pole, then 


Jalmer’s bobber went under. As Jalmer 
started to bring up his line, my bobber 
dived. Grabbing my line, I started to 
haul it in when a tremendous tug all 
but brought me to my knees. 

Frank gasped, staggering in his turn. 


There was another yank on my line. 
Jalmer chuckled. 
“No fish,” he said. “The lines are 


just tangled.” 

And tangled they were. Some sly 
crappie had taken a turn or two with 
a minnow around the other two lines 
and, in the excitement of our little tug 
of war, had scooted off scot-free. 

“Another thing,” said Frank, “the 
hole that is big at the bottom gives a 
fish less chance to fray off your line 
against the jagged ice edge—especially 


ay en : 





Shanty on the Ice 


(Continued from page 27) 











if it’s as big as the one we thought we 
had.” 


We couldn’t get another bite, and, 
within an hour, Jalmer had us in the 
car and headed back for Big Stone 


City. The town was asleep when we got 
there, but Frank and Jalmer went into 
a huddle about tomorrow’s fishing. 

It seemed that I'd been asleep only 
half an hour when I felt myself shaken 
I opened heavy eyes on a gigantic fig- 
ure bending over me. I closed them 
again, but Frank’s voice broke through 
the chill quiet. 

“Four o'clock,” he said. 

Twenty minutes later, we entered a 
beanery and ate a hasty breakfast. 


Fg pom we jounced over the Bigstone 
Lake ice, but this time we followed a 
veritable highway. We drove for 
miles before Jalmer turned off into the 
lee of a point. He hopped out and be- 


some 


gan to chisel a hole through the ice, 
while Frank and I scouted out a dead 
tree on shore and reduced it to fire- 
wood. 


By the time we had a brisk fire going, 
Jalmer was down through two feet of ice 
and skimming off the floating particles. 
He dropped a baited hook into the open- 
ing and immediately started another 
hole. Suddenly Frank raced for the line. 

A great Northern pike thrashed brief- 
ly in the snow, then stiffened as the icy 
cold of the air bit into him. Frank 
chortled, then sent another minnow 
down through the hole in the ice. Soon 
the bobber went into a jerky dance. 

“Perch,” I yelled. And perch it was 
Within an hour, we had fifteen perch 
on the ice. We were fishing through 
three holes now, arranged in a rough 
triangle about twenty feet apart. 

Every few minutes, a rumble of motor 
and hiss of tires indicated the passing 
of another carload of ice-fishing en- 
thusiasts. . 

Cars were coming to most of the fish 
houses now, and, finally, one car broke 
away from the trail and came toward us 
A tall, trim figure emerged. 


“Johnson is my name,” he said. “I'm 
the warden for this territory. What 
sort of luck?” 

“Mostly perch and crappies,” Jalmer 
replied. 

“I haven’t found anyone who was 


making a better catch than you boys,” 
the warden said. “Last night some of 
the boys were getting good crappie 
catches in the fish houses, but not this 
morning.” He examined our licenses 
and moved on. 

By noon, a pain in my midriff had be- 
come acute. I suggested doing some- 
thing about it, and it was surprising 
how welcome a reception the idea got 
Evidently every one had been waiting 
for some one else to quit, and it fell to 
the tenderfoot at the sport to risk a run 


of bad luck by putting the idea into 
words. 
“Yes,” seconded Jalmer. “The fish 
won't bite any more before night.” 
But, by night, we were nearly 200 


miles away, scaling our catch, and tell- 
ing about the sport of ice fishing to 
two separate families. Then somehow, 
one couldn’t remember to tell about the 
chill of the fishing shacks and the bit 
ing wind outside. These things aren't 
fun, but they’re part of ice fishing, and 
ice fishing is. 
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When you buy a GRANGER 
you get an EXTRA meas- 
ure of VALUE—in 
materials, workmanship, 
PERFORMANCE and real 
satisfaction. 


FLY and BAIT RODS 


Famous for correct action, ex- 
treme sensitivity, maximum power 
per ounce of weight, long-lived de- 
pendability, and PERFORMANCE 
on the STREAM. Buy a Granger 
this year and double the pleasure 
of your fishing. $8.50 to $75.00. 
All genuine Granger rods bear the 
Granger name. Ask your dealer 
or write for new catalog. 


GOODWIN GRANGER COMPANY 


437 Grant St. Denver, Colo. 








Bean’s Fishing Shoe 


A new crepe soled shoe for early boat fishing, stream 
fishing, wet wading and early fall hunting. Weight only 
33 ounces per pair. Top specially waterproof treated, 
13 oz. brown duck, leath- 
er trimmed, that will not 
grow hard from wetting. 
Vamp same high quality 
as used in our Maine 
Hunting Shoe. Lowest 
priced and most practical 
all around shoe we ever 
made. 
PRICES: 
10”, $3.35; 12”, $3.85 
Postpaid 
Shoe may be returned 
for full credit after one 
week's wear if not abso 
lutely satisfactory 
Send for new Spring 
Catalog ready March 8 


L. L. BEAN, Inc. 
31 Main St. 
Freeport, 

Maine 


Specialties 


1939 FISHING 
CATALOG / 


Every outdoor sportsman should have a 
copy of this big new catalog, fully illus- 
trated, filled? with money-saving bar- 
gains! Limited Supply. 

Write reserving your copy today 


CALLENDER 20062’ Zc 


36L East Gth St. Paul, Minn. 


Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 
mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep- 
arations for a big game hunt—startling revelations 
about the clothing and equipment necessary, guides, 
etc. 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Dept. 39. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Is Your Rupture 


HERE? 


Why continue to suffer with 
rupture? Stop your worries and 
fears. Send for the facts about 
my perfected truss invention— 
the Brooks Appliance for re- 
ducible rupture—with the auto- 
matic AIR-CUSHION support 
that gives Nature a chance 
to close the opening. Thou- 
sands bought by doctors for themselves and patients. 








Sent on Trial—Made-to-measure, individual fitting for | 


man, woman or child. —onguess, sanitary, durable. No 
obnoxious springs or hard pads; no metal girdle to rust. Safe 
and comfortable. Helps Nature get results. Not sold through 
stores—beware of imitations. Write today for full information 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 
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How Old Is the Dry Flye 


(Continued from page 82) 


Those phrases “above the surface of | 


the flood,” and “with 
mark the springing game,” catch the 
attention of a fly-fisherman. What else 
but a floating fly could inspire them? 
And the “wanton rise’; what can it 
mean but a leap to a floating fly? Later, 
the poet says: 


attentive eye we 


But should you lure 

From the dark haunt, beneath the 
tangled roots 

Of pendent trees, 
the brook, 

Behoves you then to ply your finest 
art. 

Long time he, 
scans the fly; 

And oft attempts to 
as oft 

The dimpled 
jealous fear.” 


the monarch of 


following cautious, 


seize it, but 


water speaks his 


Here is a straight and true descrip- 
tion of a trout following a floating fly, 
desiring it but not quite sure that it is 
what it seems to be. 

The poem reveals that Thomson was 
a real angler, observant of those sig- 
nificant trifles which mark the differ- 
ence between a plain fisherman and a 
master of the sport. He speaks of 
picking a bright but cloudy day for his 
trout fishing. 

If James Thomson was not the father 
of dry-fiy fishing, at least he was the 
first to describe it.—James Hollister. 


A Better Dry-Fly Knot 


Bassett knot ready to tie on hook and leader 


OST dry-fly fishermen use the 
Turle knot or the Figure 8 for ty- 


ing the leader to the fly. I in- 
vented a Knot 40 years ago which is a 
distinct improvement upon either of 
those knots, yet seems to be little 
known. 

To be most effective a dry-fly knot 
should be easily tied, secure, easily un- 
tied, and so fashioned that the pull of 
the leader upon the eye of the hook is 
direct, and will not be cut by the eye of 
the fly. The Bassett knot meets all 
these requirements. 

To tie it, push the short end of the 
gut through the eye of the hook, then 
bring it back behind the eye, wrapping 
it once around the main section of the 
gut. Next, the short end is pushed 
through the loop that was formed when 
it was first turned back. Now, with 
the short end held tight against the 
shank of the hook, the large loop, 
formed when the gut was wrapped 
around itself, is pushed over the eye, 
and the knot pulled tight. On a hook 
with a turned-up eye, the short end 
is passed down behind and under the 
main gut in wrapping it around. On 
hooks on which the eye is turned down, 
the operation is reversed. This is im- 
portant. Otherwise the eye will cut the 
gut on a pull.—F. A. Bassett. 





FAR KAST 


REELS hy OCEAN CITY 





with Automatic 
Thum bing 


ELIMINATES BACK-LASH 
AND TANGLED LINES 


Enthusiastic Sport Writers, after see- 
ing a demonstration, called the in- 
vention that made these reels pos- 
sible, the greatest improvement in 
Salt Water Reels for many decades. 
NO MORE BURNED THUMBS 
SIMPLIFIES CASTING 
GIVES GREATER DISTANCE 
SAVES LINE, HOOKS, RIGS 
GIVES GREATER ACCURACY 





Even the beginner can get marvelous 
results and the expert caster can get 
greater casts than ever thought possible. 
The astonishing results are obtained by 
the exclusive Ocean City built-in device 
that allows the line to go out with speed 
and accuracy without thumb drag. (You 
do NOT hold the reel with your thumb.) 
As soon as the sinker hits the water, the 
brake stops the spool from spinning and 
the line CANNOT TANGLE. 


Large Choice of Sizes 
CHELSEA FAR KAST 
250-yd. Size 
$7.50 


150-yd. Size 300-yd. Size 
$7.00 8.50 


BAY CITY FAR KAST 
With Star Drag 


250-yd. Size 300-yd. Size 
$9.75 $11.00 
HARBOR CITY FAR KAST 
Take-apart Reel — 200-yd. Size 
$10.00 


150-yd. Size 
$8.75 


OCEAN CITY FAR KAST 
Take-apart with Star Drag — 200-yd. Size 
SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER 

Send for FREE Catalog of Complete Line of 
FRESH and SALT WATER REELS 








OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 


1345 NOBLE STREET - “HILADELP~'- A 





JITTERBUG 


Double or Treble Hooks, $1.00 


New, noisy, rollicking, wriggling surface dancer 
that kills bass day or night. Self-starter: you 
don’t have to jerk your arm off to make it work. 
Send for catalog now of the new Jitterbug, Ha- 
walian Wigglers and Tin Liz minnows. 


FRED ARBOGAST 45 North St., Akron, Ohio 
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| read a book by a famous hunter on how to 
shoot quail, then missed about every bird 


T IS a mystery to me how young fel- 

lows today learn anything about shot- 

gun shooting. Bags are strictly limited, 
sometimes to two birds a day of a cer- 
tain species, and possibly four birds of 
that kind in the season. Our youngsters 
get no chance to practice, no chance to 
learn. 

Skeet helps some and should help 
more, if novices had a coach telling 
them where to hold and how to get the 
gun there. Now and then some skilled 
shot will devote a little time, in the 
goodness of his heart, to helping out 
the tyro, but, as a rule, such a man is so 
busy trying to get his 100 straight that 
he can't be bothered. 

I have done considerable shotgun 
shooting, and have gone through the 
whole process, by trial and correction 
of errors, with nobody to tell me what 
was wrong. I remember, when about 14 
years old, I had read various books 
on wing-shooting by Frank Forester, 
Charles Hallock, and a lot of other 
writers. Forester, as I recall, said not 
to cock your gun until a quail was on 
the wing. He advised cocking the right 
barrel after the quail sprang, then to 
reach over and cock the left barrel, after 
which, all excitement gone, the shooter 
would be so steady that the bird would 
be killed without trouble. I tried that 
and was so hurried and fearful about 
the distance that I missed about all of 
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them. I never had much confidence in 
Frank as a quail shot after that, though 
he was a most entertaining writer. 

Hallock recommended distances to 
hold ahead of various birds at varying 
distances, but he didn’t say anything 
about moving the gun with the bird. 
All I had to do was to fire so far ahead. 
That, to me, meant intercepting the 
quail. He advised the shooter to throw 
the piece ahead of the bird the neces- 
sary number of feet, according to the 
angle of flight, and fire. That seemed to 
mean aiming so many feet ahead, and, 
if the lead looked too long, waiting un- 
til the bird got close enough to the gun 
before shooting. That looked all right 
to me. 

Once I was standing back of a grassy 
slough. The dog had gone into a corn- 
field above, and, presently, down the 
slough and about 20 yd. out, came a bird. 
I threw the gun about 4 ft. ahead of 
that bird, passing at 25 yd., and fired. 
Down came the quail, the first one I had 
ever killed on the wing. Pretty soon 
along came another bird, following the 
same track, and I dropped him, too. 
Then I knew how to kill quail on the 
wing. 

The only trouble was that every quail 
didn’t fly by at precisely 25 yd., and I 
missed. Then, I discovered that I had 
thrown up the gun too close to the mark 
and had to shift ahead, which gave me 


some idea of shooting with a moving 
gun. 
One of the best quail 


shots I knew around Saint 
Louis—really a crack quail 
shot—told me that he 
threw the gun up either 
right at the bird or just 
back of him, shifted to cov- 
er the mark, then gave his 
piece a quick shift, or jerk, 
ahead and pulled the trig- 
ger. I killed quail, too, by 
jerking the gun ahead, but 
presently I came to ducks 
and didn’t do so well. 
Then came Long’s “Amer- 
ican Duck Shooting.” Joe 
advised that the gun be 
thrown up back of the 
bird and swung ahead, the 
swing becoming increas- 
ingly fast until the duck’s 
head is seen back of the 
barrels, and the gun fired 
without checking its move- 
ment. That worked fine 
so long as the gun was 
fairly open, and when dis- 
tances did not exceed 30 








yd. 

One trouble with that 
swing was gauging its 
speed. You might throw 


the piece up too far back 
of the duck, and get it 
moving so fast that you 














Young Shooters’ Problems 


couldn't gauge it; that is, you could not 
tell exactly how far ahead you were, 


and I had well-choked guns by that 
time. Then, a hard trigger might be 
slow in yielding, throwing the charge 


too far ahead. Again, I learned that the 
swing became slower on a distant bird, 
which meant that, if the fowl was 45 
yd. away, I caught up with it before the 
gun got to moving very fast. A fast 
swing at short range, with a gun that 
was practically improved-cylinder, and 
the duck was well-hit—killed in the air. 

That fast swing, held barely in front, 
and that style of shooting, will work 
well now on ducks, quail, grouse, and 
even on snipe. But, if the mark is pass- 
ing more than 40 yd. away, better have 
a good idea as to your lead. 

I think the style of holding that I 
eventually developed was a good deal the 
same as that of Fred Kimble with his 
old 6 gauge. Using 1% oz. of No. 3 shot, 
he took all ducks alike up to 80 yd. He 
calculated the length of the duck as 2 
ft., swung along four lengths at 80 yd., 
and killed his duck. That meant he led 
8 ft. If the shot were traveling at an 
average speed of 700 ft. a second over an 
80-yd. range, and the duck was travel- 
ing at 75 ft. a second during the interval 
it took the shot to reach him, the theoret- 
ical lead at 80 yd. was 25 ft., which 
means that Kimble had a pretty fast 
swing to cut that lead down to 8 ft. In 

(Continued on page 98) 


Told | was overshooting, | took 
my gun down toa near-by harrow 
and sprung the muzzle down. The 
shotgun gave no further trouble 
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Shoot ’Chucks with a Rifle 
of World’s Record Make. . 
Get a WINCHESTER 


WORLD’S RECORDS WITH 
WINCHESTER EQUIPMENT 


ALTER H. SHANESSY and Sam Tekulsky, both 

of Greater New York City, last October succes- 

— outshot the world’s record for 1000 yards, each 

shooting a Winchester Model 70 Target Rifle of .300 

H. & H. Magnum caliber and Winchester 180-grain match 

cartridges. Shanessy’s score, 90 successive bull’s-eyes, and 
Tekulsky’s, 99—the present record. 

In a woodchuck rifle, Winchester Model 70 bolt action 
in either sporting or target design offers you like superior- 
' ity. Available in caliber .220 Swift or .22 
> aso BUY R Hornet. Larger calibers also adapted for 
Ry INCHESTE woodchuck shooting, by choice of car- 

PUCweMe cridges with their lighter bullets. In .220 

BATTERIES . >, “as , . : 
Myfiaeoiies Swift, the world’s highest velocity in 
ROLLER SKATES 








IN CHESTER 
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Sam hole. of New 
York City. World's Rec- 
ord holder for 1000 yards. 


hoic® 
220 


or 9! 


commercial cartridges—4,140 f.s. at the muzzle. In .22 
Hornet, 2,650 f.s.m.v.... ! Model 64 sporting lever action, 
.219 Zipper, 3,390 f.s.m.v. . . . Model 65 sporting lever 
action, .218 Bee, 2,860 f.s.m.v. 


Winchester Super Speed Staynless cartridges for the 
above rifles all come with hollow point bullets. All have 
Winchester Staynless non-mercuric no- ge a These 
are the four world-famous new modern u tra-high speed 
cartridges developed by Winchester for woodchucks, 
coyotes, other small varmints and small game. 

See your dealer today about the new W inchester center 
fire woodchuck or coyote rifle you want. When you have 
made your selection, be sure to get for it Winchester Stayn- 
less non-mercuric cartridges. 

WINCHESTER RE PEATING ARMS COMPANY 
Divisi« of Western Cartridge Co 
NEW HAVEN. CONN., U. S. A. 


*“— Send Coupon NOW eee eee 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Dept. 10-C | 
Divisior f Western Cartridge Co | 

New Haven, Conn., U. 8. A. 
Send me FREE folders on Winchester Rifles checked here: | 
O Model 70 © Model 64 .219 Zipper O Model 65 .218 Bee and | 
their Winchester Super Speed Stayniess Ammunition. | 


NAME 






ADDRESS 











The author, foreground, and his son, running a wind test at 1,000 yards, the former shooting his 
.30/06 Martini, the latter a .300 Magnum. Wind drift was 18 inches more with the .30/06 bullet 
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marking boy to watch carefully for the 
arrival of the first bullet, and to put a 
different spotting disk in the hole to dis- 
tinguish it from the second bullet. Then 
we fired the two rifles roughly five 
seconds apart for a long series of shots, 
after zeroing in very carefully for the 
center of the bull. Although the longer- 
than-normal barrel of my .30/06 gave me 
a bit more velocity than the average 
.30/06 match rifle, we found the 180-grain 
match bullet from my rifle drifted down 
wind something like 18 inches more than 
the bullet from the .300, wind from 10 
to 15 miles an hour. 

In theory, the .300 and .30/06, using 
the same 180-grain match bullets, works 
out like this (Using long-barrel .30/06 
rifle and higher velocity than standard 
M1.): 

Angle for .300, found by firing, 25 
minutes; time of flight, 1.18 seconds; 
vacuum time, 97 second; lag, .21 sec- 
ond; drift in 10-mile wind, 3 feet. 

Same 180-grain in 32-inch Springfield, 
or the M1, much the same thing—angle, 
37 minutes; time, 1.41 seconds; vacuum 
time, 1.1 seconds; lag, .31 second; wind 
drift, same strength as before, 4.65 feet. 
(The M2 or .30/06 150-grain bullet drifts 
about 9 feet.) Government tables show 
the Ml as ltaving about 5% feet, but 
our results are from our firings, not 
theory. 

I have never seen a wind table for 
the Long Rifle .22 which suited me. 
Many times old pal Ned Cutting and I 
planned to take our machine rest with 
portable base, anemometer and target 
and seek that dear Mojave desert, where 
the wind blows steadily 366 days out of 
the year, to see if we could get the low- 
down on this matter. Roughly speak- 
ing—no, I don’t mean using damns and 
hells and such words—a breeze that 
you'd notice caressing your damask 
cheek but not disagreeably, hunches 
over the standard match-velocity bullet 
about 2 inches at 100 yards and about 
6 inches at 200 yards. Call it a 10-mile 
wind. At 50 yards, save where the wind 
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Ohand 


By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


is very heavy, 
merely to widen the group, but, if you 
try to outguess light zephyrs, you set 
up a “wind-gauge” breeze, which means 
that you do more to widen the group by 
tinkering with the wind gauge than the 
wind itself would ever do. 
thing the machine rest has taught us. 

Winds coming in at less than right 
angles are worth three-quarters full cor- 


WIND TABLE based 


the general 


is 


This is one 


formly across full length of range. 


Range 
(Yards) 


200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
900 
1000 
1100 
1200 


Minutes of 
Deflection 


1.1 
1.9 


2.6 
3.2 


4.0 


5.4 


a & 
wo nm 


“1 


8 


‘03 Wind-gauge 
Points 





rection when their angle is around “one 
hour” if we imagine the right-angle 
winds as blowing at 3 and 9 o'clock. 
When they come still nearer to blowing 
fore-and-aft, or from you to the target 
or vice versa, then they are worth a 
half the cross-wind correction. 

Years ago, we used to shoot across a 
steep-walled canyon in the hills where 
the firing point was roughly 100 feet up 
one canyon wall, the targets the same 
distance up the other, range 200 yards. 
The wind she used to blow up the can- 
yon, and now and then would turn and 
blow right up the canyon wall toward 
the targets. It was then we learned the 
ballistic fact that, if the wind happens 
to blow “up and down” instead of cross- 
wise, it changes the elevation of the bul- 
let just as much vertically as it would 
sidewise if it continued to blow normally 
across the range. From which observa- 
tion, you may gather that, in our .22 
matches at 200 yards, we had what is 
scientifically known as one hell of a 
time, and a lot of ammunition that 
varied strangely up and down got cussed 
out for what the wind was really doing. 

The Krag or .30/40 cartridge, with 
standard 220-grain bullet at about 2,000- 
feet velocity, is affected at long range 50 
percent more by wind than is the 150- 
grain .30/06 bullet and more than twice 
as much as the present service M1 173- 
grain boattail bullet. That is, 10 miles 
of wind pushes the Krag bullet about 
170 inches at 1,000 yards, as compared 
with about 115 for the 150-grain and 
about 69 inches for the Ml. Krag bul- 
lets of spitzer form and higher velocity, 
of course, approach closely the .30/06 
wind drift. Over game ranges, for in- 
stance 300 yards, the .30/06 as you'll 
note from the table, drifts about 8 inches 
for a 10-mile wind; the Krag standard 
bullet about 23 inches, which becomes 
important money if you are trying a 
long shot at an animal and the zephyrs 

(Continued on page 95) 


on 10-mile wind from 3 or 9 o'clock, blowing uni- 


M1 172-grain 
Boattail 06 150-grain 


“Targets Target) 
% 2.22 3.0 
1, 5.85 8.0 
2/3 10.80 15.0 
% 17.00 24.0 
1 25.20 36.0 
1 1/5 34.90 51.0 
1 1/3 45.60 69.0 
1% 56.80 91.0 
1 2/3 69.00 115.0 
1% 84.40 143.0 
2 98.00 172.0 | 


For wind within 1 hour of 3 or 9 o’clock, use % of full correction: for 
wind within 1 hour of 6 or 12 o’clock, use % of full correction, and at 1,000 


yards, also reduce or 
accelerating wind. 


increase elevation one minute for the retarding or 


One point on Springfield wind gauge equals 4 minutes or 4 inches for 


each 100 yards. 
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are moving around. The same figure 
holds fairly true for the blunt-nosed 
bullets of the .30/30 class. 

A good investment for the small-bore 
range that includes 200 yards, or the 
military-rifle range, is a low priced 
anemometer, or wind-measuring instru- 
ment, with a vane or pennant to show 
wind direction. A flash or buzzer type, 
very accurately made, but requiring a 
stop watch and counting the flashes or 
buzzes, costs around $15 as against $40 
or more for the direct-reading instru- 
ments such as we had in such gorgeous 
plenty on our Army ballistic range at 
Daytona and Miami, Fla., all up and 
down the path of the bullet for nearly 
3 miles. 

Incidentally, our Weather Bureau 
friends reported to me last year that 
the highest recorded wind blew 231 
miles an hour on Mount Washington, 
N. H. in 1934, but that, although not 
measured, they believe tornadoes reach 
300 to 400 miles an hour. In case you 
run into such a breeze, don’t expect to 
make good scores. ; 


CHAMBER 
WON'T FLOAT 


ELL, sir, a couple of months ago 
W: did a piece on the Colt float- 

ing-chamber conversion unit for 
the .45. In this piece, being a very smart 
faller, indeed, I commented that we ran 
into a mystery. After several hundred 
shots, we found the “floating,” or slid- 
ing, chamber frozen tight in the barrel, 
but the gun still working, evidently as 
a simple blow back like any other .22 
automatic. 

Then the kid of the family, just home 
from that dear Camp Perry, came drag- 
ging in still another floating chamber, 
locked so tight in the barrel that we 
could not free it with a vise, large 
pliers, mallet and drift, or other means 
short of ruining the gun or applying a 
torch. This after a few hundred shots, 
mostly with Federal Airline, a wax-lu- 
bricated bullet. 

We tried more Airline, a low-speed 
and very good cartridge at that. No 
soap as to operation; the slide would 
not open far enough to cock the gun or 
eject the empty. 


Hi-speed lubricated Palma Match 
functioned the gun O.K., and, queerly 
enough, the chamber backed a trifle 


farther out of the seat in the bore, al- 
though we could not budge it with tools. 
Conclusions—that there is some joker 
to this device, which may pertain to a 
certain type of lubricated bullet. We 
have not satisfied ourselves as to this. 
Also that, when in this condition, the 
gun will not function with low-speed, 
but will function with high-speeds. 
(Just in case you missed the first 
chapter of this thrilling serial, the 
floating chamber consists of sawing the 
chamber end of the barrel loose from 
the barrel proper, leaving a sleeve on 
th forward side, which slides in a 
indrical cut in the rear end of the 
barrel. Purpose is to let gas get in 
ahead of chamber, drive it and the slide 
of the gun to the rear, add about four 
times the area of gas thrust, and make 
(Continued on page 96) 
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1939 Models are Best Values 
in Marlin’s 69-Year History 


New Haven, Conn.—When skilled 
craftsmen, working on guns 30 and 40 
years, say that Marlin’s 1939 models are 













MODEL80: Remarkable 


8-shot clip magazine .22 es gp 
New, man-size walnut stock, oil 
finish. Thumb-controlled safety. 


New low price. 





$ 60 
MODEL Al: Popular 6- 


shot automatic -22. Many new 
features including“ non-slip” butt- 
plate, flush take-down screw, 
modern, plastic trigger guard. 


MARLIN 


Sensational new razor 
blade made of finest 


With Speed 





NEWS FOR DEALERS! Interesting new booklet 
“STRAIGHT SHOOTING” will be offered 
to public FREE AT DEALERS. It’s designed 
to make many new customers for sporting 


arms. RESERVE YOUR SUPPLY NOW! 


eo ‘FIREARMS 
a4 COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 
CONNEC Ticu T 





$2Q90 
OVER AND UNDER SHOT- 


GUN: The famous Marlin model 90 
in 12, 16, 20-gauge. Take-down, 
hammerless, automatic safety, new 
oil finish buttstock. 





MARLIN NEWS 


the bestin history—that’s news! Visitors 
at the New Haven plant are impressed 
by the important improvements and re- 
finements achieved under the direction 
of the well-known gun experts, A. P. 
Curtis and Carl Ekdahl. Increased pro- 
duction, furthermore, enables hunters and 
marksmen to buy a new, straight-shoot- 
ing Marlin beauty at the best values 
ever offered. 

Every Marlin is 
fired and proved 
for safety with a 
heavy overload at the plant, tested and 
targeted for accuracy. All barrels are of 
high-tensile steel, tooled to precision 
standards, aligned by the unsurpassed 
‘profile’ method. Rifles have the famous 
Ballard rifling. 
All working parts 
areheat-treated for 
long wear. 


Marlin selects for the stocks genuine, 
kiln-dried, American black walnut, 
slowly grown in the “Central Belt’’. 
Stocks of the 1939 guns are rubbed to 
satin smoothness 
and finished with 
oil—afeaturehith- 
erto of high-priced 
and custom models. 


Don’t fail to see the new Marlins at 
your dealer’s today! If the model you’re 
interested in is not carried locally, send 
for a Marlin catalog, and your dealer 
will gladly order it for you. 

















Interesting booklet 

“Straight Shooting” 

FREE at dealers or 

sent to you post paid 

for 6¢ in stamps. 
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se MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY s 

a 4 WILLOW STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 

. I enclose 6¢ for which please send me “Straight 
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Adjustments Are INSIDE the WEAVER SCOPE 








Click adjustments for 
windage and elevation are INSIDE the 
Weaver Scope—not in the mount 
and sturdy; 





ter! Illustrated 


Type T Mount, $27.50. Write Dept 


W.R.WEAVER CO. 


Weaver mounts are solid 
the scope becomes a part of the rifle 
means greater accuracy even with rough handling 
amine the Weaver at your dealer's; you'll see why it's bet 
Model 330 with Type B Mount, $31 
for illustrated iolder. 
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DIAL MICROMETER SIGHTS 
for WINCHESTER 75 
SPORTING RIFLES 























VAVER Bias Sights insure the great- 
eft accu y possible from your rifle. 
Unfailing p Bam jability and accurate, 
Resi jon workmanship have made 
AV ER the by- word among America’s 
finest marksmen 


VAVER SERIES 38 





Adjusts in positive and accurate ',’’ 
clicks for both elevation and windage—has 
quick removable staff. Rugged in construc 
tion for hard use on b remee ¢ ow fiele 


hen greater accuracy speane the dif 
ference between a ‘hit 7” miss AVER's 

extra precimon gives you tthe at ace S.. acy, and 
~~ ar guarantee for comp! 


‘or new Winc mgeter be also Win. 61, 
63, €9 and 72 models Savage 23; Rem. 
341Aand 1212 vr Marlin 39: and Stevens 416 





Write for FREE SIGHT CATALOG 
TODA 





VAVER SIGHT CO. 


4312 W. 24th P CHICAGO, U.S.A 


SEE... 


AMAZING SAVAGE 
UTILITY GUN 
Rifle and Shotgun 


ONLY 
$1 Zim OMPLETE! 


TWO sporting arms for 
the price of one! 






















Barrels with forearms at- 
tached, quickly, easily in- 
terchangeable. 






Your choice—a 30/30 
cal., or a .22 Hornet cal. 
rifle barrel, and a 12,16,or 
20 gauge shotgun barrel. 








Any combination—select 
the rifle caliber and shot- 
gun gauge that’s best suited 
to the game or vermin 
you will hunt. 








.22 Hornet Barrel — new 
this year. Wonderful for 
chucks, squirrels, crows 
. all small and medium 
game. Fast, powerful. Low 
trajectory. Hard-hitting at 
long range. Inexpensive. 
The Utility Gun is well 
balanced, accurate. 
See it at your dealer’s. 









SEND COUPON FOR 


FREE 


1939 CATALOG 


Describes Utility Gun and 
complete line of Savage 
Rifles and Shotguns for all 
sporting purposes. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 544, Utica, N.Y. 
Please send 1939 catalog, free. 














Name 


Address 
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the gun work with the heavy parts of 
the standard .45 by switching barrel 
and slide for the .45 set-up. Interesting 
to theorize on what causes this sliding 
chamber to freeze up so that even heavy 
pliers will not free it. (What, if you 
have any thoughts on this entertaining 
subject, is your idea? I'd like to know.) 


SOUND AS A 
RANGE FINDER 


LD stuff to the old-timers, most 
C) simple-minded, but not so fa- 

miliar to some young chaps bust- 
ing into outdoor game. Our light cruiser 
has dropped her anchor in the spot as- 
signed to her in the Navy anchorage 
area off that California island, and 
seemingly a mile out seaward from us 
there lies the great and queerly shaped 
bulk of the Ranger, our finest airplane 
carrier. 

Presently there is a bustle, and the 
crews of our two saluting guns break 
out boxes of brass-case blanks for our 
3-pounders—the radio has chattered 
that the Ranger is going to salute that 
blue, be-starred flag at our peak, which 
means that we have a rear admiral on 
board. 

So, after a bit, there leaps from the 
side of the great ship in the distance a 
spurt of red flame and white smoke, and 
a few seconds later another from the 
opposite side of the ship, which she 
keeps up thirteen times. A long time 
after first shot there comes to us the 
sound of the first gun. 

When she has finished, I ask the smart 
and lively young Swede quartermaster 
if he could tell from the plot of the 
anchorage berths, how far away the 
Ranger lay. “How far do you say,” he 
said, putting the dividers on the chart. 

“Fifteen hundred yards,” I says firmly. 

“How the hell did you know that?” he 
says, reading off what the dividers tell 
him. They said, 1,500 yards. 

That is batting better than you could 
expect, but, if you can count seconds 
pretty accurately, an acquired accom- 
plishment, or have a stop watch, you 
can get out distance quite accurately by 
clocking or counting the seconds that 
elapse between the gun flash, or other 
indication that sound is starting on its 
way, and the arrival of the report. 
Sound travels, in round numbers, 1,100 
feet a second. In this case, repeated 
counting after the flash of each gun 
gave me an average of 4 seconds—4,400 
feet, or 1,500 yards as a good, round- 
number estimate. 

So that argument about how far away 
is that distant rock on the hillside can 
sometimes be settled by watching bullet 
impact, counting seconds until the smack 
comes back to your ears, or, if you can 
see the shot fired by some chap on that 
hillside, the answer comes out the same. 

Locomotive whistles are very accom- 
modating about announcing the sound 
take-off. It is surprising to see how far 
away is the engine when, long after the 
plume of white steam has disappeared, 
the howl of Old 97 comes to your ears. 


Ballistics Didn‘t Jell 


OME of my good friends get some 
S rather queer notions about skeet 
and shotgun patterns in general. 
As for instance, several chaps objected 
to stretching skeet ranges by leaving 
the posts in status quo when the angle 
style was adopted. Reason—that the 5 
yards added would freeze out the little 
guns. The freezing, when put under the 
glass, works about like this: Thorough 
test by us shows that the Cutts scatter 
tube patterns 60 percent of the load in 
30 inch at 25 yards. It has been known 
to break a lot of skeet birds. This, with 
average loads, runs about 377 Number 9 
pellets. We fired 250 pattern-board shots 
with the Cutts in a week, so we ought 
to know. That is, 377 in the 30-inch. 
The .410, with % ounces, has about 
440 Number 9 shot in load, and, in full- 
choke, it puts the entire load into about 
20 inches at 25 yards. The .410, with %- 
ounce load, has around 280 shot. It also 
will put entire load into 20-inch circle 
at 25 yards. The Cutts has .53 pellet 
about a half pellet—for each square inch 
of pattern. The .410 %-ounce or 28 bore 
load has a 1.4 pellets for each square 
inch; nearly three times the density of 
the Cutts; the little %-ounce rat load 
has a .875 pellet for each square inch, 


against .53 pellet for the Cutts, around 
50 percent more density than Cutts. 
S-s-s-s-o, if anything is frozen out, it 
will be this scatter tube. The little %- 
ounce would have about the same den- 


sity at 30 yards as the Cutts now has at 
25 yards. Smaller circles, of course 
harder to hit with, but certainly not 
frozen out by any lack of density. 


LIGHTER LOADS 


ORE improvements in the new au 
M tomatic .22 Savage tubular-maga 

zine rifle, according to letter from 
the boys, new scheme for increasing th: 
air-conditioning, some other changes i! 
the mechanism. Probably the boys a1 
finding out that the .22 Long Rifle, with 
the wide variety of loads and the possi 
ble use of Lesmok, is a problem for a1 
automatic .22. You may remember that 
the first .22 automatics, Winchester and 
Remington, were made for a special and 
quite expensive cartridge—not the Lon 
Rifle. 

Didja know that the 32 S. & W. Lon; 
and even the .32 S. & W. Short will per 
form quite well in the standard .32/2 
gun? Advantage is not so much in th 
pay-off, the cost of the shorter babi« 
being about $1 the 50, and the .32/: 
about 30 cents more in the lead bulle 
but in the lessened noise and lessen¢ 
recoil. Noise might not bother in you 
young life, or might bring Farmer Cor! 
tossel out to see who was shooting dow 
in the woods. The Short and Lon; 
cases split quite often in the .32/2 
chamber, but you do not find it out unti 
you eject them. Some hot shots hav 
been using the .32/20 guns with the . 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Athletic events are packed 
with thrills that ordinary 
spectators miss. But, through 
the Wollensak Allscope (tele- 
scopic spectacles worn like 
glasses) this hidden action is 
revealed clearly. Leaves 
both hands free Light. 
Comfortable. Double power, 
$14;3'4-power, $16. Atstores, 
ordirect, postpaid(orC.0.D.). 
Money-back guarantee, 


*% Write for 
FREE BOOK! 
Wollensak Opt. Co., 725 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


WOLLENSAK 


IDEAL 
Lubricator & Sizer No. 1 
Quick, clean and con- 
venient for accurate 
bullet sizing. All pop- 
ular bullet 
moulds. Sam- 
ple slugs 4c. 
160-pp. Ideal 
Handbook, 
50c or free 
booklet. 

LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


313,445 





Highest Quality DUCK DOWN filled. MOTH PROOFED 
Warm, waterproof, windproof. 102” zipper with windflap, 
72” x 84” when open for Robe. 36” x 84” when used for 
sleeping. Special features: Air mattress pocket, side wall 
head flaps on 52” shelter-half. Compact. Costs less than 
most wool bags! Regular $37.50 value, Special $21.50. Same 
Bag with Warm, NEW, Western Wool filling, regular 
$17.50 value, $10.95. Shipped C.O.D. Write for Circular. 
ALL BAGS GUARANTEED. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 14105.W.HARRISONST. PORTLAND. ORE 





HUNTERS! 


Greater Gun Values 
Dealers in Winchester, Coll, 
Smith & Wesson, New & Used Guns 
Send For Our Bargain Catalog. 
Lowest Prices in the Country. 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 











CUT ME OUT 


e out, paste me on a postcard and mail to Outdoor 
Desk 39, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. I'll 
you complete supplies and instructions on how to 


: easily several dollars a week in your spare time. 








= 
—of Bargains in Military, 

Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 
plies, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to 
be redeemed on first order 








4790 Lester St, Richmond, Va.O 


MARCH, 1939 
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Long for rapid-fire matches because the 
poosh is less, the speed of fire is higher. 
More about this later. 

Poly Choke hints the production of a 
ventilated Poly, evidently leaf out of 
Cutts’s book, said to cut recoil 30 per- 
cent, greatly improve patterns—specially 
open patterns. 

War Departments usually keep mum 
about the adoption of new and improved 
weapons. Did you ever hear anything 
about those Krupp and Skoda howitzers 
that blasted the Belgian and French 
border forts into the air—until they 
were actually used? Why, then, all the 
ballyhoo in magazines, news reels, radio, 
about this new Garand semi-auto Army 
rifle we have adopted? A wide variation 
of opinion as to its merits and some of 
that opinion very unflattering and from 
those who should know. 

As the rifle is not runnin’ for public 
office, sounds as if worried Army were 
trying to sell public a bill of goods to 
which said Army prematurely com- 
mitted itself. 

More and costlier books for shooters 
every other month or so, seven or eight 
bux being considered quite the thing 
by the book peddlers. Amusing to re- 
member that, when I crashed the mili- 
tary-rifle game at the time of Spanish- 
American war 40 years ago, we had 
practically nothing to guide us. Few 
years later, appeared a little handbook 
by Lieut. Whelen; a bit bigger book by 
Dr. Hudson, “Rifle Shooting from Amer- 
ican Standpoint,” 154 pages, came out 
in 1903—the rifle shooter’s Bible. Now 
all the boys seem to be finding the type- 
writer mightier than the rifle. All very 
instructive to the army of gun nuts; 
however—we hope! 

Can you impart lateral as well as the 
ordinary forward velocity to a _ shot 
charge if you swing the shotgun very 
rapidly as in skeet? The scanty lead 
which fast shots say they use in skeet 
or on game would lead to that belief 
because their proclaimed leads are 
often not a third enough to compensate 
for those cold-blooded and known fac- 
tors—that is, bird speed, and time of 
flight for the shot, plus the human lag 
or delay. Something queer happens when 
Hiram Hotshot says he breaks the high- 
trap Station 4 with a 12 to 18-inch lead 
when we know durn well how fast the 
bird is going; how long it takes his shot 
charge to get out there. Remind me to 
go into this some day, rather interesting 
ballistic argument. 

The second shooting case in two weeks 
from southern California city, the first 
one with .22 Short, fatal, the second .32 
automatic through body, not fatal. 
Studying the .32 copper-jacket bullet, we 
find the streaks of copper down the 
driving edge of the lands and down only 
the middle of the grooves in the barrel, 
showing the incomplete gas seal. Re- 
minds us once more of the opinion of 
Harry Pope expressed to us in 1935 at 
Perry—that it was mechanically foolish 
to expect a stiff-copper or copper-nickel 
jacket to fill up right to the sharp cor- 
ners of the grooves, that rifling for 
jacket bullets should be round-cornered. 





50 Years of Progress 
Are Behind Your New 


L.C. SMITH 


Celebrate our Golden Anniversary 
with us by enjoying this year —and 

the keen pleas- 
ure of shooting an Oe ot Smith, the 
Choice of Champions. You will un- 
derstand what we mean when you 
recognize the quick, clean pull of the 
first shot. The perfect balance and 
fine coordination of these guns repre- 
sent half a century of expert crafts- 
manship. There is an L. C. Smith for 
every purse and purpose, from $45 to 
$1289. Our Golden Anniversary Spec- 
ials include the new L. C. Smith 


improved 


Field Grade 


This L. C. Smith model was Ameri- 
ca's largest selling double gun in 
its price class last year—and its 
many advanced improvements for 
1939, including easier open 
ing and strengthened stock, 
assure it even greater popu- 
larity. Ask your Dealer to 
show you this gun that has 
all the exclusive features that 
have made L. C. Smith the 
most famous name in gun his- 
tory. Throw ittoyourshoulder, 
and you'll feel the difference! 


Look over it, you'll 

see the difference! $45 
Other Hunter-made 
Guns from $2g-5° 


Eyoe / sown 


_ Anniversary 


BOOK 
and 


GUN GUIDE 


rs, 28 pages, nearly 50 photographs. All guns beautifully 

with full details. Valuable information on care of your 
and helpful hints. Send for it today— 
you wish—with 1oc for postage-handling, to 
Inc., Dept. L3g, Fulton, N. Y. (Paul S Linforth, 
20 Market St., San Francisco, Calif.) 


measure a gun, 
presentative, 


DEPT. L39, FULTON, N. Y., U.S.A 
r new Golden Anniversary Book and Gun Guide. 
stamps or coin as postage-handling charge. 
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Big game 
hunters, 
yachtsmen, 
Army and Navy officers, Clipper 
Ship pilots—those who use and 
need binoculars—agree: No glass 
that offers less in image bright- 
ness, sharpness and clarity, width 
of field and rugged dependabil- 
ity, than the Bausch & Lomb Bin- 
ocular, is worthy of their use. 
Send for free 40-page catalog. 
Bausch & Lomb, 821 Lomb Park, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Above, 7 power, 35 mm Binocular, $86. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST 
... BY ANY TEST 












Five Your Gust 
s Protection, NOW— 
Use HOPPE’S — 
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O over your guns to- 

night with Hoppe’s. 
Apply Hoppe’s No. 9 with 
Hoppe’s Patches, to clean 
barrels. Preserve accura- 
cy by removing leading, 
metal fouling, firing resi- 
due—also prevent rust. 
Prevent wear in working 
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parts and remove stiff- 
ness with Hoppe’s Oil. 
Get them at your deal- 
er’s. Use daily after 
shooting Samples: For 
No. 9 send 10c, Oil 15¢c, 
Patches 25c—give bore 
size. Valuable Gun Pro- 





tection booklet FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. Sth St., Phila., Pa. 
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GREATEST FOOTWEAR VALUES 











Hunter’s One of the many popular 

=. Styles in the great Original 
Special Chippewa line is this Hunt- 
er’s Special with stitched 
pac toe and sure-foot crepe 
rubber heel and sole. All 
sizes and styles. Get Origi- 
nal Chippewas from your 
local dealer, or write for 
illustrated catalog. 
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my own shooting, I did not expect to 
gain more than one half from swing, 
which would have left my lead at the 
distance 12.5 ft. 

Now, in my own shooting, the thing 
that hurt me the worst was faulty ele- 
vation. Since I had to try out a good 
many guns, I was forever changing from 
gun to gun. All these arms would have 
practically the same stock dimensions, 
and should have shot to precisely the 
same elevation—only they did not. There 
might be as much as 6 in. difference be- 
tween two guns with precisely the same 
stock measurements. 

I was dove shooting with a Winchester 
410, using 3-in. cases and *,- oz. of shot. I 
was careful not to shoot at ranges long- 
er than 35 yd., and was missing dove 
after dove. A keen-eyed young fellow 
stood back of me as I fired, and he final- 
ly said: “I think, major, you are over- 
shooting all those doves.” I knew some- 
thing was wrong, so I held 6 in. low on 
passing birds, killing six straight. Then 
I went down to a harrow that stood in a 
field near-by, and sprung the muzzle of 
that gun down—never had any more 
trouble with the gun to this day, and 
neither has anybody else. 


HAT is not the whole story of eleva- 

tion. Suppose a bird is flying so as to 
pass the gun at 40 yd. The shot is waited 
out until the bird is at right angles to 
the gun. Now the gun is swung right 
through the bird, precisely at his level, 
reaches the desired lead, and is fired— 
a dead bird. But suppose you want to 
take three birds, one while he is ap- 
proaching, the next when he is opposite 
the gun, then the third after that bird 
has passed by. Will the same even ele- 
vation work on all three birds? Not on 
your life—mechanical exactness of aim 
won't do you any good unless you know 
and use the changed elevation for each 
shot. You will have to hold above that 
first bird, which is still approaching, 
level with the second bird, and pretty 
well under the third. Failing to do that, 
you might miss them all. 

It is not greatly different in upland 
shooting. I was shooting Mexican blue 
quail recently. These birds are fast, and 
usually rise steadily during their first 
50 yd. of flight. The gun was a 12 gauge 
Browning over-and-under and very fast 
on the mark, since it weighed only 6% 
lb. Some of those birds did not rise in 
flight, but went off level with the gun. 
I'd hold right on those birds and miss 
most provokingly. Then I accidentally 
pulled a shot low, maybe 6 in. low, and 
down that bird went, very dead. Then 
I knew, and had no more trouble. 

Now we can see why the young fellows 
miss. They do not know how to swing, 
and can’t see the necessity for it. I re- 
cently told a young man, who was miss- 
ing steadily, how far he had to hold 
ahead of a passing quail at 40 yd., how 
far he had to hold ahead of an angling 
bird at 30 yd., and what his lead should 
be on a rising bird. He had killed but 
one blue quail that day. Later he told me 
of killing four straight. He did not say 
so, but I have no doubt he snapped them, 
snapped plenty far enough ahead, and 
connected. I more or less taught an- 
other young fellow to shoot quail. He 
would not swing, either, but said that, 
after his gun came up, he never changed 
it. One thing that helps him is that his 


Young Shooters Problems 


(Continued from page 92) 








gun barrel has been cut down to 22 in., 
and he has a wide pattern to play with. 
Also, he is one of the fastest shots that 
I have ever seen in action. 

These young men have shooting skill 
of a kind, yet can do little with any- 
thing except quail driving away. The 
average youth is worse off. He may be 
able to shoot with a rifle, but he has no 
idea of swinging, and can’t see any rea- 
son why he should swing. We can tell 
him that he can cut down half his lead 
by swinging fast at maximum ranges, 
or he can cut down all his lead at short 
ranges, but he has been told that a cer- 
tain allowance ahead of his bird will con- 
nect, and he keeps trying to get that 
precise allowance, never by swinging 
but by intercepting. Intercepting is un- 


reliable, except with a cylinder-bored 
gun, at short range, with birds going 
away at a gentle angle. 

So he shoots and he shoots, trying 


to find his lead, killing not more than 
one bird in three. Eventually he may 
learn, but it is hard to teach him in the 
field, if he has the almost universal hab- 
it of snapping. In the field, nobody has 
time to listen while we explain that, if 
it takes 1/25 second for the trigger to 
be pulled and 1/250 second for the shot 
to reach the muzzle after the hammer 
strikes, then the total elapsed time is 
11/250 second, during which time the 
bird will fly 3.3 ft. at 75 ft. a second. We 
will say the shot have an average veloc 
ity of 900 foot-seconds over a 120-ft 
range, and the bird is crossing at 75 ft 
a second, which makes the speed of the 
mark 1/12 that of the shot. The bird will 
thus fly 10 ft. while the shot are travel 
ing 120 ft. To this should be added the 


time lost in trigger pulling, and tim« 
the shot are traveling up the barre! 
making the total lead with a still gu 


13.3 ft. 

If the gun is swinging along the lin« 
of flight twice as fast as the bird is mov 
ing, then our 10 ft. of theoretical lead 
is cut to 5 ft., and we no longer lose tl 
3.3 ft. of ignition and trigger-pullir 
time, and should gain at least anoth: 
foot. I am giving the gain as no mo! 
than 1 ft., though, theoretically, it should 
be more, because my own practice wit 
birds at 75 ft. indicates a lead of 4 ft 
the swing being fairly fast. Well, 4 f 
is a short lead as compared with tl 
13.3 ft. of the snapshot. We can now sé 
that a very fast swing would cut out : 
lead, but I have never been able to d 
that consistently. However, a half-speed 
swing is infinitely better than none 
Chas. Askins. 


Checkering Gun Stocks 


OR coarse checkering of rifle, sh« 

gun, and pistol stocks, I use a sm 
V-shaped wood-carving chisel. For fi 
checkering, a very small triangle riffler 
file is better. In both types, I cut « 
the outline of the checkering I wi 
then lay off the line of the first check 
in the direction I wish all subseque 
lines to take. After this first groove 
cut, I set a pair of scratch dividers 
the width desired for the checks, then 
scratch the next line with one poi 
of my dividers following the previo 
cut. This saves laying out all the lin 
before starting the checkering. I fi 
this method as quick as checkeril 
tools.— Robert Spence, Ind. 
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Shotgun Problems 


Laminated-Barrel Loads 


Question: I’ve been shooting a shotgun for 
more than 40 years. Among my guns is a favor- 
ite Ithaca I had made up about 30 years ago 
when old Uncle Bob Edwards was on the job. 
Like many good guns of its day, it has twist, 
or laminated, steel barrels. It was shot for pat- 
tern at the factory with 3 drams of Du Pont 
bulk smokeless before I got it. Since then it 
has done yeoman service with similar loads and 
often much heavier ones, including Super-X 
and hand-loaded shells, and is as tight as when 
first made. 

After reading all the recent dissertations on 
the dangers of using twist-steel barrels, I’ve 
decided I know nothing at all. Granted that 
Super-X and similar loads are unreasonable, do 
you think it is still safe to shoot commercial 
ammunition, 3 drams of Du Pont powder, 1% 
oz. shot as loaded now by ammunition makers? 
A friend of mine just lost his thumb by using 
such a load in an old gun with Damascus bar- 
rels, which I suspect may have been imported 
from Belgium. My guess would be that barrels 
made by Ithaca should stand these moderate 
loads.—M. M. F., District of Columbia. 


Answer: I suspect your gun will be safe with 
Super-X, but the factories warn against such 
shells as Super-X and Peters high velocity. 
They do this because of such happenings as oc- 
curred to your friend. 

However, your gun should withstand all ordi- 
nary loads, say 3 drams and 1% oz. of shot, or 
3% drams, if you prefer, with that amount of 
shot. Emphatically, it will be safe with 3 
drams and 1% oz., which is the field load I use 
myself. Do no. worry; just get that load and 
shoot it with the same unconcern you would 
have felt 20 years ago. You do not need other 
barrels unless, as you suggest, you want to 
shoot Super-X. Your load is a field load and 
you do not need any better. You can shoot it, 
new barrels or old barrels. If you do not mind 
the expense of new barrels, get them, of course, 
but you do not have to. So far as I know most 
firms make that load with the same Du Pont 
bulk smokeless powder as they used 30 years 
ago.—C. A. 


Storing Guns 


Question: I wish some information on how 
to store guns for a long period of time, as I 
will be gone about 4 years.—V. W. C., Wash. 


Answer: That problem of storing guns has 
rarely come up in this country, but is common 
in England. There it is solved by sending the 
gun back to the maker or to some other gun 
builder, who, for a nominal fee, will see that 
the gun or guns are kept in perfect shape until 
called for. In his damp climate, many an Eng- 
lish gunner prefers to put his guns in the hands 
of a gunmaker even when he is home. I surmise 
that you might do the same thing here to ad- 
vantage, rather than worry about what might 
happen during your absence. I have two guns 
in the hands of the Ithaca Gun Co., where they 
have been for 2 years, because I knew they 
would then be as safe as a bug in a rug, which 
they might not be knocking around with me, dur- 
ing the time when I had no use for them.—C. A. 


Skeet Gun in Field 


Question: Late last fall, I bought a Savage 
12 gauge automatic shotgun, with recoil pad 
and Cutts compensator. Is this gun satisfac- 
tory for upland-bird hunting, mainly pheasants, 
and for ducks? The tube I received with the 
gun is marked “MC725.” Is there any other 
tube that would be better? I am well-pleased 
with the balance of this gun, but I am worried 
about the short barrel. It measures only 24 
in. up to the forward end of compensator with 
tube removed.—/J. E. S., Wis. 


Answer: Your Savage skeet gun will work 
pretty well on upland game with tube 725. It 
should kill at close to 40 yd. Tube No. 735 
might be better for longer range. You will lose 
some velocity with that length of barrel, though 
you can kill with that barrel and a long-range 
tube. However, it is a mistake to cut a bar- 
rel that short except for skeet.—C. A. 
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“New 1939” MARLIN .22 Cal. 


The only 


caliber lever action rifle on the market today!!! 


The model 39-A rifle shoots .22 shorts, 
longs and long rifle ctgs., high-speed or 
lt is new furnished with full man-sized stock 
and semi-beavertail forearm; new 24° heavy round tapered barrel; white bead front 
and Rocky Mountain rear sights. Weight 64 Ibs. Get drpaed for the Spring chuck and small 
game season. Send today for your new Model 39-A Marlin .22 lever action rifle, and feel the thrill 
of its easy handling and smooth action. Special price $26.95. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 

$2.00 deposit on C.O.D's. (.22 L. R. ctgs., standard and high-speed loads, $5.35 per 1000) 












standard loads. 





| HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Stamp please, for each list! HIGH GRADE USED RIFLES—USED SHOTGUNS—CARTRIDCGES 
L-52 Warren St., New York 


(Free Catalog) 
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ALASKAN 


BIG GAME HUNTING SCOPE 


Finest of all high power rifle scopes. Extreme low 

mounting. Great light gathering power, Extra large 
40 ft. field. Griffin & Howe mounts. $70, complete. 
cope only $45. Write for the free folder. 


LYMAN GUNSIGHT CORP., 85 West ‘St., Middlefield, C Coan. 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $2. 19 | BENJAMIN 
VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X AIR PISTOL 
NEW! br | petegoenes & one. 3 different WITH LEVER 


power for ultre- HAND PUMP 


bright images Sith 40 & 60 power for extra 
For Target —Small 



















long range. Guaranteed to bring dis- 
tant objects, people, sports 
events, ships, moon, stars, 
etc., 60 times as 


WRITE 
TODAY 


Most pow 
erful made for any 
where near the money 


close | Game-Camping-Etc. 
. Closes to 1 ft. in length. Mal- | Donsentent: Accurate—Practical—Economical— oy" + 
tiple lens system. 30 mm. objective | Adjustable Force—Amazing Maximum Velocity. No Smoke or 
lens. 6 sections. Can be used as a compound Bolt Action—Hammer Fire —Hair Tri sor— fety Lock—Hand a 


en = ope. American made. Prompt shipment 
© pay postage. Only $2.19 


BROWNSCOPE cO., Dept. 23,5 W. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 


22 with rifled barrel $8.50 

x Shot $10 00; Holster $2.00. Also a complete ine of Benjamin Goran 
Compressed Air Rifles for BB and c “4 
from dealer or factory. Ask for complete specifications and free t. 

| Benjamin Air Rifle Co., 820 Marion St., St. Louis, Mo., U. > 


yMAMIC Gives! | ° 
| NEW aad 
| Used Glasas! 









TOPS « 









Bargain prices n 





e ns, revolvers All Makes, Powers, Sizes & 
rifies, ete a Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 
Unusually Nzorel allowance er T TOP prices & 40 powers pocket telescope 
Teil'ua what you have: what you want! "All $11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 
merchandise sent prepaid. EST. 189¢ alogue on request. 
illustrated 1939 Gun- 
REVOLVERS FREE Book and Hunting Catalog eemaees BOX 3 
SOLOMON’S SPORTING GOODS | 
Gad $7-O perk Row mew York. N.Y, | MORAL Lk ee 





CARTRIDGE RE-LOADING 


Our Catalog-Hand Book tells about fascination of making your own 
ammunition Gives complete information illustrated) on everything 
pertaining to guns. Send 20¢ for copy The 20c¢ partially covers cost of 


refunded on your first order. 
**Pacific’’ Reloading Tool FREE. 


357 Hayes St., SAN FRANCISCO 


publishing and mailing—the 20¢ il be 
Canada requests send 25« ( Tin hy on 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT co., 


ORDER DIRECT OR 
THROUGH DEALER 

















ITHACA 
PROOFTEST! 


Repeaters, doubles, singles—every gun made in Ithaca 


(from the new Featherlight Repeater to the big Magnum 

10 ga.) gets the Ithaca Prooftest—loads developing 7/2 tons pressure 
each!—far more powerful than any load available on the open market; 
a real prooftest. 


Send 10c in stamps for catalog giving gun, load, and dog information. 


ITHACA GUN CO., INC. BOX 10 ITHACA, N.Y. 
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HIGH-SCORE MEDALS 


Louis Hemrich, San Francisco, Cal. 
Dr. B. A. Mardis, San Francisco, Cal. 
Ernest Lappert, Meriden, Conn. 
Addison Gardiner, Meriden, Conn. 
James H. Post, Stratford, Conn. 
Clifford C. Walker, Stratford, Conn. 
Chick Dominick, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Dr. J. W. Hayes, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Ben Howell, Lakeland, Fla. 

F. W. Roquemore, Lakeland, Fla. 
Bob Grafton, Moline, III. 

B. W. Grafton, Moline, Ill. 

Ned Howard, Peoria, II. 

Harold Doubet, Peoria, Ill. 

H. M. Ash, Wichita, Kan. 

Dr. Loe A. Sutter, Wichita, Kan. 
P. B. Hays, Wichita, Kan. 

R. C. Wise, Wichita, Kan. 

Paul Delesdernier, New Orleans, La. 
Charles H. Devlin, Chalmette, La. 
R. E. Gately, Needham, Mass. 
Dick Shaughnessy, Dedham, Mass. 
J. I. Goulding, Detroit, Mich. 

C. A. Thompson, Detroit, Mich. 
Peter Demarest, Lafayette, N. J. 
John Van Kirk, Sparta, N. J. 

Dr. W. B. Fort, Plainfield, N. J. 

Dr. A. Hirsch, Plainfield, N. J. 
Edward R. Shoup, Dayton, Ohio 
John B. Greene, Dayton, Ohio 
Maurice R. Kocher, Toledo, Ohio 
W. M. McLaughlin, Toledo, Ohio 
David Cramp, Birdsboro, Pa. 
Herman DeLemple, Gibraltar, Pa. 


Winners in OUTDOOR LIFE‘S 1938 Novet Skeet Tournament 








Shooting-coat emblem given every one 
finishing the tournament. Top, silver 
medal awarded members of high-scoring 
teams and teams showing the greatest 
improvement during the contest. Each 
is three times larger than shown here 


IMPROVEMENT MEDALS 


Mrs. A. H. Jensen, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Chester Bensen, Los Angeles, Cal. 

David Crowley, Cos Cob, Conn. 

John R. Balin, Greenwich, Conn. 

Edward A. Mills, Southport, Conn. 

John T. Hubbard, Fairfield, Conn. 

Eddie Wileski, Meriden, Conn. 

John Piatek, Meriden, Conn. 

W. H. Ihlefeld, Jacksonville, Fla. 

George Wright, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Angelo Raymondo, Lakeland, Fla. 

Ervin P. Ray, Sr., Lakeland, Fla. 

Ruth M. Cook, Davenport, Ia. 

H. R. Bechtel, Davenport, Ia. 

Lieut. George R. Grunert, Fort Riley, 
Kan. 

Lieut. B. S. Cairns, Fort Riley, Kan. 

Mrs. W. P. Daugherty, Wichita, Kan. 

W. P. Daugherty, Wichita, Kan. 

T. E. (Uncle Tom) Kinney, Winfield, 
Kan. 

Conrad Ohm, Winfield, Kan. 

George Goupil, Flint, Mich. 

Perry Jorgensen, Lake Fenton, Mich. 

Paul Grundticth, Wharton, N. J. 

Paul W. Stalcup, Mt. Arlington, N. J. 

Arthur Gordon Sullivan, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dr. Arthur C. Glover, Elmira, N. Y. 

Lee Jones, Dayton, Ohio 

Mrs. Edward Kuntz, Dayton, Ohio 

Don McGregor, Toledo, Ohio 

H. F. Halstead, Toledo, Ohio 

Dr. S. J. Clunk, Reading, Pa. 

Dr. Howard E. Bowman, Reading, Pa. 

E. V. Mulligan, Roanoke, Va. 

W. B. Strickler, Roanoke, Va. 


Clubs Which Produced the Largest Number of Competitors Finishing the 
OUTDOOR LIFE Novet Skeet Tournament, 1938 


First Prize—$100, Woodview Skeet Club, Toledo, Ohio. Carl D. Knisely, Secretary 
$50, Arkansas Valley Gun Club, Inc., Wichita, Kan. Ralph C. Wise, Sec. . 
$25, Jacksonville Gun Club, Jacksonville, Fla. Tom B. Deen, Secretary 


Second Prize 
Third Prize 


36 teams 
31 teams 
23 teams 











Our Novet Tournament Set a Recor 
















Tournament is ended. The returns 

are all in and tabulated and the 

list of winners is published here- 
with. Before we go farther, we wish 
to congratulate those who landed among 
the prize winners and thank all who 
took part in this unique and highly suc- 
cessful event. We have special words 
of praise for the club managers whose 
hustle and industry helped produce such 
a splendid field. We hope the new shoot- 


|@ first OuTpoor Lire Novet Skeet 
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ers thus recruited will take permanent 
places in the ranks of regulars and repay 
in part the efforts that these club man- 
agers put forth. OuTpoor Lire wishes also 
to thank the members of the Novet Skeet 
Tournament Committee, whose assist- 
ance was highly appreciated in this new 
and successful undertaking. Congratula- 
tions to all! 

More than 500 two-man teams, repre- 
senting 25 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Canada entered the tournament 






when it was announced in this depart 
ment last September. Thus the first 
Novet Skeet Tournament immediately be 
came the biggest skeet shoot ever held in 
the 13-year history of the sport and was 
well on its way to becoming an outstand- 
ing success. 

Many who read this department have 
probably wondered why they read so lit 
tle regarding the Novet Skeet Tourna- 
ment after the first announcement. Th¢ 
plain fact of the matter is that, while our 
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experience in competitive skeet events is 
about as long as anyone’s, the form of 
this particular tournament was so unu- 
sual and untried that we did not care to 
venture rash predictions. We preferred 
to give this idea a fair start and then let 
it stand or fall on its own merits. If the 
idea went over, the event would be one of 
the most valuable contributions to skeet 
shooting ever made. If it did not—we 
would just write it off as a well-intended 
experiment. 

When Ovurtpoor Lire first considered the 
Novet Skeet Tournament and began to 
discuss its details, many experienced ad- 
visors doubted that it would be possible to 
get into competition any appreciable 
number of shooters who were totally in- 
experienced in the game. Many sug- 
gested liberalizing the requirements of 
the novice member of the team. It was 
suggested that we consider a novice any- 
one who had shot a little skeet—not 
enough to be termed thoroughly experi- 
enced, yet not a rank beginner. Enroll- 
ment would undoubtedly have been larger 
had we done this. However, we had a 
definite purpose in mind. That was to 
find out just how hard or how easy it 
might be to get brand-new shooters into 
the game. 





























VERY one knows that, 

course of events, old 
out, or, at least, shoot less often than 
they once did. That is to be expected. 
Obviously, if skeet is to progress or even 
hold its ground, new shooters must be 
enlisted to fill the vacancy. Club man- 
agers all over the country were interested 
in this vital matter of skeet-shooting re- 
cruits. In fact, every one seriously con- 
cerned about the future of skeet was 
pondering the same question. That is 
why OvuTpoor Lire made this effort to get 
into action a group, half of which had 
never shot at a regulation skeet target 
before. We felt it was worth trying for 
the good of the cause, but we felt that the 
idea, if it had merit, needed no artificial 
stimulation. So we had no more to say 
about the shoot while it was in progress. 

Well, we know now what did happen. 
Set in motion by a single magazine an- 
nouncement, the first OuTDooR Lire Novet 
Tournament ended, not only as the big- 
gest shoot ever held in the history of the 
sport, but also as unassailable proof that 
there are ambitious beginners ready to 
get into skeet if they are offered en- 
couragement. It is also evident that there 
are plenty of generous sportsmen who are 
willing to take a novice under their wing 
and perhaps sacrifice their own high 
standing in the ranks of habitual win- 
ners to help a green team mate. 

We can smile with Grant Ilseng, one of 
the best, who broke 99 in the second event 
of the tourament and 100 straight in the 
third, finishing, with his inexperienced 
team mate, well down the line. But we 
venture to say that, if you were to ask 
the runner-up to the 1938 National 
Champion at Tulsa, Okla., if he thought 
his appearance in the Novet Skeet Tour- 
nament was worth-while, Grant would 
just grin and say that it sure was. 

This first Novet Tournament has con- 
vinced us that there are plenty of skeet 
candidates on hand merely waiting for 
somebody to come along and give them 
a start. There is no doubt that a great 
many persons, who would like to take up 
skeet, feel that the country’s fields are 
occupied by experts, and that there is no 
place for their inexperience. We believe 
that the Novet Tournament may very 
well provide the answer to this problem. 
What it amounts to is that each novice is 
introduced to the game by an expert 
shooter, who gives him the benefit of his 
(Continued on page 102) 
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shooters drop 
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NEW! 


°"@ AMERICA’S FINEST 
Lor SHOOTING GOGGLES 

















Expert rifle, skeet and pistol shooters were asked just what they thought 
would be necessary to make a perfect shooting goggle. On their recom- 
mendations we designed the Ray-Ban shooting goggle and proudly offer 
it as the finest shooting goggle ever built. Ask your dealer. Free descrip- 
tive folder on request. Bausch & Lomb, 53 Lowell St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Ray-Ban lenses also available in your prescription through regular optical channels, 





Equip your NEW w 75 with REDFIELD “SIONTS 


An entirely new Redfield Micrometer Receiver Sight espeeially designed 
for the new Model 75 Winchester. GUARANTEED for five years against 
lost motion and back ish. A precision sight at a popular price. 


REDFIELD MICROMETER 


HW75—Especially designed for the high comb 
stock of the new 75 Winchester. 2-position ex- 
tension. Quick detachable. Guaranteed \%4 
min. adjustments. No lost motion or back- 
lash. Price $7.50 
























reversible inserts. Ideal for use with the 75HW Redfiel 
crometerabove. Price $4.00. Writefor literature describi t 
line of Redfield micrometer sights for practically all rifle 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 





331 CUPS ST. DENVER, coLo. 






















NEW METHOD GUN BLUER | 
Makes old guns like new | 


Will not injure steel 


No heating is necessary + 
. 
) 








SOMATIC 


New models A, D & E, with longer 
grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.50, 
$35, $40. Orig. models B & C, $20. All for 


22 caliber rimfire. Send for folder. 


| ‘HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 


NEW METHOD Restores the finish on 
Ie LUE guns in ten minutes for . 
Send for circular 
me ‘“‘What Gunamiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co 
Box 0-75, New Method Bida 
Bradford, Pa. 



















No. 31 
N.Y. 1939 World's Fair Jubilee Issue 

Reference Book” — 15,000 
ITEMS, 6,000 Pictures. All American & Best im- 





VALUE PROVED 





In every event at the Tulsa National Skeet STOEGER Ballistics, he Restocking, vision 
Shoot the winning gun used a Cutts Comp. 7. ase i Tools, Sights, Scopes, Mounts, T <4 
In the All-Gauge match 87% of single barrel Great DOLLAR Barre! Bianks, Shooting Articles & ae 
guns were Comp equipped as were 33 of 35 CATALOG wo. 31 multitude of items exclusive with Stoeger. 
prize winners. Even in the sub-small bore $1000.00 * SEND A DOLLAR BILL, check, coin or 
match 57% carried the Comp. The Comp in PRIZES M.0. for this book, called “The Shooter's Bible”. 
helps you to better skeet and hunting. Write |i petsils in STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
for free folder. Catalog No.31 AMERICA'S GREAT GUN HOUSE 


$07 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
“Outdoor Life” 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
On ordering Catalog, mention 
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HOW CAN YOU EAT 
SUCH RICH FOOD ? 
ACID INDIGESTION 

WOULD ORIVE ME CRAZY 





HERES THE SECRET 

- JUST CHEW A 
FEW TUMS FOR 

AMAZING RELIEF 


















YES—TUMS bring amazing quick relief from indi- 
gestion, heartburn, sour stomach, gas caused A ex- 
cess acid. For TUMS work on the true basic princeton 

Act unbelievably fast to neutralize excess acid one: 
ditions. Acid pains are relieved - ay atonce. TUMS 
are guaranteed to contain no # Are not laxative. 
Contain no harmful drugs. Over 2 billion TUMS 
already used—proving their amazing benefit. Get 
TUMS today. Only 10c for 12 TUMS at all druggists. 


Yeu o where know when 








This all vegetable laxative brings 
such gentle, dependable relief for 
conditions duc to constipetion. 














RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


along with old-fashioned 


Why try to worry 
press heavily on 


trusses that gouge your flesh 
hips and spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold 
rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad seals 


opening—follows every body movement with in- 
stant increased support in case of strain. Cannot 
slip. Holds rupture whether at work or play. 


Light, easy to wear. Waterproof. Can be worn in 
bath. Send for amazing FREE 100-page, cloth- 
bound book “Advice To Ruptured” and details of 
liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. Also names of 
Write: 
New Jersey 


grateful patrons in your neighborhood. 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 


34, Bloomfield, 


1939 


Government Jobs 


Start $1260to $2100 a year 
MEN WOMEN. 
Short hours. Write im- 
mediately for free 32- 
page book, with list of posi- 
tions and full particulars 
telling how to qualify for 
them. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
iIy@ Dept. H265, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mention Outdoor Life 
When Writing Advertisers 
™SEDGLEY 
Springfield 
Sporters 





























Now Equipped with New Safety vias Pin, 
Patented, and New Speed Lock. No Extra Cos 
Twelve calibres for every Sporting Need rialeg 
onset calibres pent. to order ‘ew York Re presen tative 
KIRKLANDBROS Inc. ,90¢ mR New York,N.Y. 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Ine., Est. 1897 
2314 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 





BINOCULARS 


10 Days’ Free Le $4-75 

Prepaid or C. 0. D 

Case and Straps ine laded. Selected 

High Power carefully ground Lenses give 

wide, clear field vision. Powerful, accur- 
ate, latest 19939 features. Pupillary adjustment. Center focusing 
Ideal for Hunting, etc. Guar. perfect. Reg. $15 val. If dissatisfied 


after 10 days trial, money refunded. Order Today! 


BENNER & CO., B-14, Trenton, N. J. 


8-MILE | RANGE-—HighGrade 





eee 


"FREE BOOK 32° ize pictures 


this wonder etal be beet 
post card 
NORTHWEST ScHOOi of 
Dept. 9143 Omaha, © 








Our Novet Tournament Set a Record 


(Continued from page 


experience by acting as team mate and 
coach at the same time. Further, the 
beginner’s introduction to the game has 
all the thrill of competition—competition 
in which he stands an equal chance. If 
we are right in these conclusions, then 
Grant Ilseng and all the others have done 
good service. 

We wish there were space to tell more 
of the colorful incidents that cropped up 
in the Novet Tournament; how Gary 
Cooper and Fredric March of the movie 
colony battled valiantly for honors, or 
how Dick Shaughnessy, of Dedham, 
Mass., went to the hospital after the first 
event and entered the second minus his 
appendix, and how his team mate, young 
R. E. Gately, got into an automobile 
wreck after the second event, went to the 
hospital also, but got out in time to finish 
event No. 3 with the team “in the money.” 
Or how “Uncle Tom” Kinney, of Winfield, 
Kan., 76 years old, drove 60 miles each 
way to shoot in the three events, and was 
rewarded by getting himself and his nov- 
ice partner into the list of winners of 
improvement medals. 

But, instead of dwelling at length on 
the story of the first Novet event, let’s 
look ahead. With the experience of our 
first shoot behind us, we will be on firmer 
ground when we announce the Second 
Annual Ovutpoor Lire Novet Skeet Tour- 
nament. Next time we will build on what 
has proved sound. 

Just as we learned a lot from our ex- 
periences with the first Novet Tourna- 
ment, shooters in different parts of the 
country also learned a great deal. By 
pooling our experiences, we should be 
able to make the second competition a 
still greater success. With this in view, 
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we would like to receive the ideas and 
suggestions of those who had experience 
with the first. In particular we would 
like shooters to let us know what month 
seems most suitable for holding the 
match. Our first shoot was held during 
the hunting season, and, if you fans feel 
that another date is more acceptable, 
please let us know. 

We would like to have the names and 
addresses of all novices who would like 
a partner for the next tournament. We 
also want the names and addresses of 
club managers who would like to stage 
a Novet Tournament on their grounds 
in 1939. If an enrollment of 1,000 seemed 
like a lot, let’s get together and see if we 
cannot double that figure this year. 

In closing, OuTpoor Lire wishes again 
tc thank the committee members for the 
enthusiastic cooperation with which they 
served throughout the tournament. These 
men were: Fred P. Burns, Milton, Mass.; 
Fitzhugh Catlett, Tulsa, Okla.; Rod 
Cooper, Louisville, Ky.; Capt. Edward C. 
Crossman, Brentwood Heights, Cal.; 
Judge Oscar O. Efird, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Hugo Ehlenberg, Tuckahoe, N. Y.; 
R. W. Gaddis, Lincoln, Neb.; Clifton 
Green, Centerville, Md.; Col. E. Hoch- 
walt, Edmonds, Wash.; Roy S aoe, 

3uffalo, N. Y.; James D. Long, Brim- 
field, Mass.; Russell G. Merriman, Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; A. G. Ormsbee, New Haven, 
Conn.; Harold Siebens, Saint Louis, Mo.; 
H. C. Russell, Minneapolis, Minn.; Dave 
Sklar, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Frank G. Trae- 
ger, Montclair, N. J.; E. Field White, 
Hartford, Conn.; Lawrence E. Williams, 
Washington, D. C.; Ralph W. E. Wins- 
low, Portland, Me.; and Ralph C. Wise, 
Wichita, Kan.—_Wm. Harnden Foster. 


Skeet’s Unsolved Mystery 


what has become of the deflected 
pellets? 

A few years ago, hardly a shoot went 
by without some one’s being hit by 
bouncing shot. Shooters used to go 
around patched with surgeon’s tape 
where deflected shot had struck them. 
The year that Henry Joy, Jr., received 
his tragic eye injury, L. D. Bolton, of 
the Detroit Country Club, sent me a 
teaspoonful of deformed pellets that had 
been picked up on the board walks 
around the shooting stations. 

There were various theories advanced 
as to the cause of deflected pellets. 
Some thought that a pellet, deformed in 
the bore of the gun, was capable of 
sailing out, describing a wide circle 
like a boomerang, and coming back to 
a place near whence the shot was fired. 
The velocity with which the pellet re- 
turned, however, seemed to cast doubt 
upon this idea. Others thought it was a 
direct rebound caused by a light pellet’s 
striking the rim of the target at right 
angles, or nearly so, and bouncing back. 
Still others thought that the pellet went 
up under the rim, ran part way around, 
and then came out again on a new 
tangent. Then there was the idea that 
the action of the spinning target caught 
a pellet just right and threw it off with 
added speed in just any old direction 
at all. 

The pellets that were dug out of 
various skeet shooters at one time or 


N= that we want them back, but 


another were flattened in one or more 
places. They did not seem to be ground 
off, but had flattened places in their 
surfaces, as if they had hit something 
hard. This, combined with other circum- 
stances, such as the fact that most de- 
flected pellets seemed to be coming back 
at an angle of around 15 degrees to the 
line of the shot, and that deflected 
pellets occurred most often when the 
target was broken into a few large 
pieces, led our best students of ballistics 
to believe that deflected pellets were the 
result of a series of ricochets, the pellet 
glancing from one to another of the 
larger pieces of target until it was di- 
rected back to the direction from which 
it came. 

We may never know which school of 
thought, if any of them, has the right 
answer to the deflected-pellet mystery. 
However, while we seem to be happily 
free from the menace at the moment, 
the ever-present possibility that these 
wanton bits of metal may return some 
time, like an insect scourge, to plague 
skeet shooters, suggests that this is a 
subject worthy of serious study. If 
shooters who are unlucky enough to 
experience this phenomenon again would 
endeavor to report accurately just what 
did happen to the boomerang pellet, we 
might get enough data to provide a 
remedy. 

This department would be glad to re- 
ceive any notes from skeet shooters on 
this subject.—W. H. F. 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Long Rifle on Deer 


Question: It may sound silly to you, but an- 
other man and I are having an argument. It is, 
can you kill a white-tailed deer of northern Wis- 
consin with a .22 caliber Long Rifle cartridge? I 
mean a common high-speed .22 Long Rifle. Also, 
if you can kill a deer with a .22 Long Rifle, 
please tell where you would have to hit him, 
and at what distance would the hunter have to 
be to be effective on the deer? —E. L., Wis. 


Answer: You can kill deer with .22 Long 
Rifle cartridges, if you hit them just right. The 
Long Rifle has killed all kinds of things, in- 
cluding steers. Hit the deer between the eye 
and the ear, and the bullet will enter the brain. 
Or hit him just back of the head, striking the 
spine, where the missle should break his neck. 
If you are a good shot, and if you take a sit- 
ting position so as to be sure of hitting a 2-in. 
circle at the distance, and if the beast is stand- 
ing still, broadside, the thing can be done. If the 
deer is running away, the shot would be silly, 
having no more immediate effect than if you had 
shot salt at him. I’d say the limit for distance 
would not much exceed 50 yd., while at 100 yd., 
where a man does very well to hit a 6-in. circle, 
offhand, the shooter might never know whether 
he had hit the beast or not. My notion is that 
hunting deer with a .22 Long Rifle would be a 
deplorable business. The .30/30 is just about 
the smallest cartridge that should be used.—C. A. 


Bullets Stuck 


Question: I was on a trip in Canada and was 
shooting high-speed Long Rifle shells which one 
of my friends had with him. We had fired 
quite a few shots when one, I thought, misfired, 
so I pumped out the shell and threw in another 
and that also snuffed. I found that both bullets 
had stuck in the barrel. The first one is up in 
the barrel possibly 8 in. and the other one only 
about 3 or 4 in. Can you give me any infor- 
mation as to the procedure to use to get 
them out?—M. O. T., Pa. 


Answer: I do not know the kind of rifle you 
have, but you would probably have to take the 
barrel off. If it is a good rifle, I wouldn’t take 
any chance on removing those bullets myself, 
but would take the gun to the best gunsmith I 
knew. You could perhaps drive one bullet out, 
but you could not drive both out after driving 
the one into contact with the other. Gunsmith 
might find something wrong with your barrel 
where that first bullet stopped. The next one 
is understandable, for compressed air would tend 
to stop that one, if it didn’t blow up the rifle. 
Mystery, anyhow. I had something like that 
happen when a boy. My father lent me his cap- 
and-ball Colt revolver. I fired at a tree, and 
couldn’t see any mark where the tree had been 
hit, went closer and fired a second shot, no 
mark. Then I went up to within 10 ft., and fired 
the third shot. When I took the pistol back 
to the house, they found three bullets in the 
barrel.—C. A. 


Building Rifle Range 


Question: As a member of a sportsman’s 
club with 160 members, I have been requested 
to obtain information concerning a small-bore 
rifle and pistol range, both indoor and outdoor. 
Are there any standard specifications on build- 
ing ranges of this sort, and what are the rules, 
regulations, and so forth governing the firing? 


—P. M. B., Md. 


Answer: The indoor range requires a build- 
ing 90 to 100 ft. long—100 ft. are better. Width 
should be such as to permit 10 targets to be 
used at the same time. If prone shooting is 
done indoors, you need movable platforms to 
hold the mattresses, which are cleared away 
when the men are shooting standing. Rear should 
have enough chairs to permit the shooting men 
to rest when awaiting their turn. Commercial 
bullet stops can be used. They have an ad- 
vantage in that they can be changed to give 
varying ranges. These bullet stops can be 
noved outdoors, if that is not too much trouble, 
and set up at 100 yd. Usually the 100-yd. back 
stops have an earthen embankment behind them. 
Indoor targets sometimes work on pulleys, which 
wring the targets back to the firing point for 
nspection, but all that machinery is more or 


less a nuisance, since it requires little loss of 
time to go down to the firing end of the line 
to check up. I have seen targets brought back 
by pulleys, but that is an Army job, and no 
man who shoots has amy business hauling away 
at a pulley. It has some advantage when many 
are shooting, because targets can be brought 
back leaving the other fellows banging away. 
—C. A 


Ross Bolt Safe 


Question: I have a Ross Canadian rifle and 
have practiced some, using the regular Cana- 
dian-made shells for the gun. I have heard that 
there is danger of the bolt flying back in these 
rifles. What can you tell me about this?— 
R. A. W., Neb. 


Answer: The only way I have ever heard 
of that bolt’s being driven out was due to tak- 
ing the bolt out of the rifle, and putting it back 
with the bolt head turned wrong. This being 
done, the bolt lugs fail to engage, and there is 
nothing to stop the bolt from driving back. I 
think this rarely happens, though the story is 
repeated from man to man. Anyhow, there is 
no good reason for taking that bolt out. In 
these days of rustless ammunition, it doesn’t 
make much difference whether or not the rifle 
is cleaned, and the bit of cleaning and oiling 
that you want to do can be done from the muz- 
zle, as plenty of us have had to in non-take- 
down lever-actions. So treated, there is no 
safer rifle, bolt being able to withstand some 
10,000 lb. more pressure than a Springfield.— 
c. &. 


Bullet Rise 


Question: Several sportsmen in this city 
have worked up an argument which hasn’t been 
settled satisfactorily. I am writing to you for 
your opinion. I have seen pictures showing the 
flight of trajectory of different guns, and the 
point to be settled is, would a bullet fired from 
a gun barrel that is perfectly level rise above 
the point of the gun barrel? In other words, is 
the arc of a bullet in flight caused by arrange- 
ment of the sights or does the velocity cause it 
to rise for a distance?—J. R. H., Ida. 


Answer: Bullets do not rise above the point 
the barrel occupies at the instant the bullet 
leaves the muzzle. The catch in that is right 
here: During the time the bullet is traveling 
up the barrel, that barrel does rise a little higher 
than it was when the sight was taken, not 
much, but a little. That is why heavy barrels 
are used for fine target work, because the heavy 
barrel moves or rises less while the bullet is 
traversing the bore. In a .45 pistol, which is, of 
course, light, the muzzle rises enough to throw 
the bullets 15 in. high at 50 yd., sights being 
set to make amends for this. This rise of the 
muzzle is due to recoil, a recoil that must cause 
the barrel to rise if it does anything to it, 
since the center of resistance is below the level 
of the bore. This would mean that the more 
crooked the stock and the lighter the barrel, the 
greater the rise. If a rifle barrel weighed no 
more than the pistol barrel, and was short 
enough to prevent whip and bend, the rise of 
muzzle would be excessive and little could be 
hit with that rifle. It is this feature that makes 
carbines less desirable than rifles. This cal- 
culated rise of the barrel receives consideration 
when setting the sights, and the sighting line 
would not be the same as a sight through the 
bore.—C. A. 


‘Scope on Lever-Action 


Question: I would like to know if it would 
be possible to mount the new Lyman Alaskan 
2%4X% hunting ‘scope on the Winchester Model 
71.—L. L., Kan. 


Answer: This Model 71 throws the shells out 
at the top, and you can’t mount a ‘scope right 
over the top on that account. You might do 
what I did with the Zipper. I knew the ‘scope 
had to be offset. I was not willing to put it on 
the left side, thus carrying my cheek away from 
the stock, so I had Weaver place it with his 
mount on the right side, after I had cut down 
the comb a bit so that my eye passed over and 
took the ‘scope line. You might not like the 
idea, but it works for me.—C. A. 
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| pin head. $1.75 


=) LYMAN 


POLAROID TUBE SIGHT 


PAT. APP’D FOR 


Eliminates reflected light 
from target. Polaroid screen 
adjusts through $0° arc con- 
trolling light from clear to 
dark. Equipped with scope 
front and rear mounts. Used 
in combination with No. 77 
target front sight. Write 
for free folder. 


No. 77 Target 
Front Sight with 
KK base. 


No. 5B reversi- 
ble front sight 
Ivory bead or No. 58E micro-click receiver sight for 


Winchester 75 Target rifle. $6.90 
Free folder available. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn, 


Send 10c for complete Catalog. 





Mention Outdoor Life 
When Writing Advertisers 





YOU'LL EVER BUY 
FOR ONLY 


[oe 
FINN 


BLADE OF FINEST 
SWEDISH STEEL 


This sturdy Sportsman’s knife is 8%” 
overall and fully guaranteed by us. The 
4” blade of finest hand-forged Swedish 
steel, beveled and engraved, takes and 
holds a razor-sharp edge. Made in one 
piece by famous Finnish craftsmen. 
Nickel silver ferrule with hard curly 
birch handle. Genuine fitted leather 
case with leather belt strap included at 
this special price of $1.00 complete. Ideal 
for home or camp use. Over ten thou- 
sand enthusiastic users in one year! 


STODDARD’S 


374-X Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


STODDARD’S 
374-X Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sirs 
"lease send me, all charges pregeld, the Roya! Finn Knife 

complete with leather case and safety belt clasp. a 
f ease find $1.00 in cash, check or money order. If, upon rec 

am not fully satisfied, I will return it and receive my n Mb 
back as you guaran 
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You Can Make This Light Tent 


se O TENT is light when you have 
to lug it a mile in this hot 
weather!” That was the way 
Sam, my cruising companion, 
beefed at the start of every portage last 
summer. 

Sam may have been right. No tent 
seems light enough when you encounter 
a tough stretch on a canoe-camping trip. 
Still, tents are often loosely divided in 
two classes—heavy and light. There are 
too many of the former, too few of the 
latter, and that is why I designed what 
I call the improved miner’s model. It 
may not be the best small tent or the 
lightest, but it is easier on your back 
than many other types, roomy enough 
for two campers, and so simple that 
almost anybody can make one at small 
cost. 

Ground size of this tent is 6% x 6% ft. 
It is is 6 ft. high, rolls up in a package 
6 x 20 in., and weighs between 5% and 
5% Ib. It is a practical tent for hik- 
ing, canoeing, short automobile-camping 
jaunts, and it makes a splendid play 
tent for children. It can be safely con- 





sidered for any kind of camping when 
heavy outfits are neither desirable nor 
practical. 

This tent can be pitched with a single 
inside pole, two outside shear poles, or 
can be suspended from a tree limb by a 
single rope. Nine stakes hold the bot- 
tom edges to the ground. Four ad- 
ditional stakes and two short sticks 
support the door awning, or flap. When 
timber is not likely to be available at 
camp sites, a 6-ft. length of bamboo, solid 
or jointed in sections, makes the lightest 
inside center pole. 

The old miner’s tent was roomy and 
light, but it had one fault. The vertical 
door opening leaked because its two 
flaps closed on a slant from top to bottom. 
Rain would seep through the joint and 
drip inside. Ventilation was faulty when 
weather was bad and this door had to 


be closed tight. The improved model 
permits plenty of fresh air during a 
moderate rain, because the staked-out 


door awning adequately shields the open- 
ing. Rain will not run into the tent 
when the flap is open or closed, be- 






















































cause the rear corners of the flap pro- 
ject past the sides of the tent and are 
staked out at a slant to drain water 
away. 

I made this tent of heavy, unbleached 
muslin because that material is light 
and cheap. Light tent fabrics may be 
purchased from outfitters if you prefer 
them. You can also use balloon silk, 
yachting duck, or airplane fabric if you 
don’t mind expense. Given proper care, 
a muslin tent should last for half a 
must be 


dozen seasons. Muslin tents 

well reénforced. The seams must be 
strengthened with stout, cotton tape, 
snap fasteners or tape ties should be 


backed by small squares of cloth, and 
peak and bottom corners need an extra 
ply of cloth to take the extra strain at 
these points. 

To build this tent you need: 15%-yd. of 
cloth, 36 in. wide; 40 yd. of “%-in. herring- 
bone cotton tape; 1 piece bobbinet 29 x 39 
in. for door screen; 20 ft. of 4-in. rope for 
awning guys. 

Each of the tent’s four sides is made 
of two triangular pieces which you cut 

from a single breadth 
of material 84 in. 
long. Pieces 5 x 10 


}; 2») in. are sewed to two 


opposite corners of 
this width to make 
the tent side  suf- 
ficiently wide at the 
base. All measure- 
\ ments are gross and 
‘ & include allowances 


¥ é for seams. 

‘ v2 Split the width of 

ya< cloth diagonally, cut- 
Pig ting through the 


Yn 
; 2... Atruly portable tent, 


_ this model rolls into 
a small bundle and is 
carried atop the pack 
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Drawing left shows how muslin is cut. Pieces are then sewed together to form triangular sides. Other drawings show construction details 
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5 x 10-in. pieces at the corners. Half of 
each of these pieces is lost. Now sew 
these sections to form one triangular 
side, with the added pieces at the base. 
Use a simple lap seam in joining the 
parts, then press the edges back flat and 
cover with tape. The covered seams are 
left on the outside of the tent to keep 
the interior neatly smooth. In applying 
tape to the center seams, leave a loose 
end of tape 10 in. long at the bottom to 
form stake loops. 

Make the other three sides in the same 
way. Then cut an opening 24 x 42 in. 
from one of the sides for the door, leav- 
ing a 4-in. sill at the bottom. Hem the 
door opening all around, and bind the 
edges with tape. Hem the bottom edge 
of each tent side, but do not tape them 
yet. Sew tent sides together with the 
same lap seam. Cover the corner seams 
with tape, leaving the 10-in. loose end 
at the bottom. When you reach the peak, 
leave a loop of tape 5 in. long to use in 
suspending the tent by rope or outside 
shears. A sewing machine can be used 
for nearly all the work. You must use 
a hand needle at the very peak since 
seams and reénforcements are too thick 
here for a common machine to handle. 

The 10-in. lengths of tape at the bot- 
tom of every seam are doubled back and 
sewed to the inside of the edge to form 
stake loops. You simply twist this rather 
large loop to fit the stake. 


EXT make a panel of cloth, 38 x 49 

in. in size, to cover the door. Hem 
all four edges and bind all but the top 
edge with tape. Sew this awning across 
front of tent 1 in. above the door opening 
and cover this seam with tape. As the 
flap is wider than the tent, each corner 
projects an equal distance past the 
walls. Fasten 4 ft. of rope to each rear 
corner, and a 6-ft. length to front cor- 
ners. Sew snap fasteners along sides 
and bottom of flap, spacing them 8 in. 
apart. Then sew fasteners on the tent 
to correspond with the others. It is 
seldom necessary to close the door tight, 
but these snaps permit this to be done 
when desired. Put a 2-in. square of 
muslin behind each snap. 

Door is screened with a piece of bobbi- 
net 28 x 49 in. in size. Bind the four 
edges of this material with a 2%-in. 
strip of muslin, and sew it just above the 
top of the door opening on inside. It is 
closed by snap fasteners, spaced every 
4 in. Sew the snaps on bound edge of 
the screen. Back with small squares of 
cloth applied to inside of the tent. 

This tent can have a permanent or a 
separate floor. In the latter case, the 
floor cloth serves for packing equipment 
in a water-tight bundle or it may be used 
to protect the outfit in a canoe or worn 
as a poncho. If you use a separate floor, 
sew a 5-in. strip of cloth all around the 
bottom edge of the tent and bind the 
seam with tape. This sod cloth is turned 
inside and the floor laid upon it. This 
provides a seal between sides and bot- 
tom. The floor cloth is a panel 6 ft. 6 in. 
square with hemmed, tape-bound edges. 

When the tent is finished, waterproof 
it with some commercial product sup- 
plied by tent dealers, or with % Ib. 
paraffin, dissolved in % gal. of turpen- 
tine. Shave the wax fine. Heat turpen- 
tine by setting the open container in a 
tub of hot water away from the stove. 
Stir wax in slowly. Pitch the tent and 
paint with the warm mixture, giving all 
seams special doping. Leave the tent 
outdoors several days to dry. If you 
wish to color your tent, dye it before it 
is waterproofed. Use three packages of 
standard cotton dye, following direc- 
tions on the package. Dark green is 
suggested.—_Maurice H. Decker. 
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CLINGING FOR THEIR LIVES 





CLIFFORD THORNE, 
noted Detroit lifeguard, 
famous for more than 
1,000 rescues. 


2] “But I couldn’t tell 
where the sound was 
coming from.I thought 
of the powerful, focus- 
ing flashlight that lay 
on the back seat, 
reached cautiously for 
it and played it around 
me...and there they 
were! Three young- 
sters clinging in terror 
to a rocking sea buoy. 
They had tried the us- 
ual stunt of swimming 
out to the buoy and 
back, but the storm 
spoiled the plan. 








NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 


FRE 


INC., 


TO OWNERS OF 


SADDLE HORSES 


Save money on genuine Imported 
English ‘‘tack”. Write for FREE 
88 page English Saddlery Catalog 
that saves money for thousands. 
Saddlery shipped on approval. 
Write today. “little joe’’ Wiesen- 
feld Co., Dept. 26, 112 W. North 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





TO A ROCKING BUOY 


«++ CLIFFORD THORNE ADDS THREE MORE TO 
RECORD OF 1000 RESCUES 


y) “I stayed out on Lake St. 
Claire until well after dark 
fishing,” writes Clifford 
Thorne of 716 Van Dyke 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. “As I 
started rowing home a ter- 
rific squall hit. Rowing was 
almost impossible and the 
rain was so heavy it blotted 
out lights half a mile away. 
And then, over the howl of 
the wind I thought I heard 
cries for help. 





3) “Yes, I got ’em ashore safely, in spite 
of an overloaded boat, the heavy seas and 
the heavy rain, and I can’t take all the 
credit either, Plenty of it belongs to 
‘Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries, first for 
finding the lads on that buoy and later for 
standing by us and pointing the way 
through that storm to a 
safe landing. 
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30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide UCC! and Carbon Corporation 








GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-eround boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle suppor 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 















FISH BY BAROMETER! 
It will tell you when they bite... 


Go out on the favor- 
able days only. Don't 
waste valuable fish- 
ing time. When the 
barometer rises, or 
continues high, the 
fish bite. When it 
drops, or continues 
low, they sulk at the 
bottom 


HUNDREDS OF TESTS carried on by B. C. Snider, the 
nationally-known fishing expert, in many places, in every 
kind of water, show about 94% accuracy for this new fish- 
ing rule. It's founded on scientific principles 
no fortune telling, just plain common sense, 
lor Barometer 


A. SIEB SAYS 4. DONAHUE SAYS 


all fish vanished—of “Trout fed more avidly on 
course we knew what had a rising barometer than 
happened— barometer had when it was low—on ris- 
fallen off 30 points in ing barometer big brookies 
afternoon it started back rose falling barometer— 
we went out and took an- they 
other string.’ and stayed 


TAYLOR OFFERS A REAL FISHERMAN’S BAROMETER | 


Has 3%-inch black bakelite case with chrome frame and 
silvered dial. Special fishing indicator. Can be carried in 
pocket or tackle box or hung in cabin. Made by Taylor, 
who produce finest type of weather instruments 
barometer is not a gadget or a toy, but an honest fishing 
and weather forecaster. Adjustable for altitude 

FRESH OR SALT WATER... It makes no difference 
The principle remains the same Go out on the good 
days—and stay in on the poor ones 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR SEND DIRECT 
@ Most good dealers have these Fishing Barometers, or 
will get them. However, if they can't supply you, send 
direct to us. Postage guaranteed. 
Price $5.00 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
DEPT. 0 : ROCHESTER, N. Y 


Fireplace 


Wee Ee HEATS CAMPS 
| ALL-YEAR USE 


— Build your camp around a 
“ Heatilator Fireplace and enjoy 
camp life in all kinds of weather. 
It circulates heat—warms every corner of 
the room and even adjoining rooms. WILL 
NOT SMOKE. The Heatilator provides a 
correct metal form for the masonry around 
which any style of fireplace may be built. 
Simplifies construction; saves labor and 
materials. WRITE for details; state if 
building a new or re-building a fireplace. 


HEATILATOR CO. 
843 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 


HEATILATOR F a 


and safe delivery 


An indoor pel for the OUTDOOR MAN. 
homecraftsmen, model builders or 
professional artisans A motor-in- 
hand tool that drills, grinds, carves, 
polishes, sharpens and engraves 
on wood or metal. Ideal for Re- 
»airs on Household and SPORT- 
NG EQUIPMENT. Precision made. 
u ight in | weignt P page & inte any A.C 
or D.€ het > M. Chuck 
uses many tox ais, argcer et - and 
complete kits available. The ~~ in 
use Rak your dealer to dome metrat 
or order direct. MONEY Rac K 10 day 
trial! av ustrated book FRE Write 
TOD. 
\ DREMEL mre. Co. 
t. 


Racine, Wis. 


DEALERS 
WANTED 


©). $$$5(©. 


DO LIKE HUNDREOS OF OTHERS ARE DOING 


Men over 30 make your car produce some 
real earnings. Investigate the County Dealer 
plan and get started with nation-wide organi- 
zation. Be like John Lehman, who says: “This 

= has provided me with a steady income for 
years. Nationally advertised products. No 

capital required for store, fixtures, or stock of 

merchandise. Checks on Fridays for all profits 

due. Special plan for spare-time workers. Write 
details of experience and we will rush free 

inside facts on new plan 

FYR-FYTER CO., Office 99.99 Dayton, 0. 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Camper's Coming Stand 


UILT of 1-in. 
strap iron, this 
stand takes the 
place of a stove 
and holds the ket- 
tle or skillet safe- 
ly over an open 
fire. Make the 
legs 8 in. long 
and adjust the 
diameter of the 
top ring to fit 
your’ favorite 
utensils. You'll 
find it a useful 
article in camp. 
—Joj R. Duvald, 
Tex. 


Duck and Rabbit Stews 


ERE are two delicious stews any 

camper can make: Clean and cut 
a wild duck into serving pieces. Season 
with salt and pepper, and lay in a frying 
pan. Pour in enough water to cover 
meat, simmer slowly for about an hour. 
When it is tender, put in a cup of 
butter, a little parsley, and a small 
onion, chopped fine. Simmer again until 
the water is gone and the pieces of 
duck begin to brown. Then add a table- 
spoon of brown flour, mixed to a smooth 
paste with cold water, boil up once, and 
serve. 

Divide a rabbit into serving pieces, 
season with salt and pepper, dredge with 
flour, and fry a nice brown in lard. 
Then pour over the pieces enough meat 
broth or water to cover them, add 


several sliced onions, and simmer slowly 
for 1 hour or until tender. Thicken with 
browned flour, add the juice of a lemon, 
a very small piece of lemon peel, and a 
cup of wine. Boil up well and serve.— 
Mike Benes, Cal. 


Adjustable Tent Pole 


N ADJUSTA- 

BLE, collapsi- 
ble tent pole can 
be very easily 
made of a %-in. 
pipe, slipped into 
a %-in. pipe. The 
two pipes should 
be about 42 in. 
long. The top of 
the %-in. pipe is 
sawed off on an 
angle. A washer, 
with the hole 
countersunk on 
both sides,is 
passed over the 
smaller pipe, and, 
when pressure is 
put on this sec- 
tion, the washer 
clamps it in place 
at any desired 
height. This pole 
will support a big 
load without slip- 
ping and is in- 
stantlyadjustable. 
If necessary, larg- 
er pipes can be used for larger tents. 
I have used this type of pole for about 
4 asa and have found it very service- 
able-——Norman R. Lenski, Mich. 


TOP PIN 


% PIPE 





CLAMPING 
WASHER 








e Trail Queries ° 


Buckskin Quiver 


Question: I have tanned the skin of a buck 
and have made both buckskin and leather with 
the hair on it. If you could tell me how I 
could make a quiver out of either of these hides, 
I would be much obliged.—P. C., Neb. 


Answer: One way to make a quiver is to cut 
a piece of buckskin or leather 20 in. long, 10 in. 
wide at the top, and 6 in. wide at the bottom. 
Sew or lace the two 20-in. edges together to 
make a slender, tapering bag. The top, of course, 
is left open, but the bottom is filled with a stiff 
oval of sole leather. Sometimes the bottom is 
simply sewed shut, but I prefer the stiff insert 
which holds the quiver in shape. 

A second way is to use green or untanned 
hide. The skin is soaked until soft, then 
wrapped around a form of wood, made the 
length of the quiver, some 5 in. in diameter at 
the top and about 3 in. at the bottom. This 
wooden form can be a stout limb or section of 
pole. It can be made prefectly round or oval. 
The soft skin is wrapped about the form, then 
the long-edge seam sewed up. When the hide 
dries it will harden and make a quiver that al- 
ways holds its shape. 

A quiver can be ornamented by sewing a strip 
of leather, on which is worked a pattern in beads, 
around top and bottom. Or the strip of leather 
can be cut 23 in. long instead of 20, the lower 
end cut into fringe 3 in. long to hang down after 
the quiver bottom is set in place.—M. H. D. 


Curing Snake Skins 


Question: I would like some information 
about curing snake skins.—L. P. Z., New Jersey. 


Answer: Here is a practical way: After the 
skin is removed, cover it with salt and leave it 
for 2 days. Then soak in water until soft, and 
scrape off any bits of flesh or membrane that 


If you wish 
tighten 


may be sticking to the flesh side. 
to tan the skin with the scales left on, 
them with a solution of 1 part water, 1 part 
glycerin, 4% part thinned carpenter’s glue. Soak 
the skin in this mixture 10 minutes. Then hang 
up to drain. Wipe dry with cloth. If you want 
to remove the scales, soak the hide in a weak 
solution of slacked lime and water until scales 
will brush off with a stiff-bristle brush. 

Now mix | pt. of salt, 2 oz. of oxalic acid, and 
1 gal. of soft water. Leave skins in this 12 
hours, stirring every 2 hours. Then rinse in a 
pail of water, to which you have added a half 
cup of sal soda, to kill the acid remaining in 
the skins. Rinse well in clear water and press 
flat with scale side out, drying partially between 
layers of paper, weighted down to prevent the 
skin from curling. When nearly dry, soften by 
drawing across the edge of a %%-in. board. Re- 
peat this until the skin dries soft. Moisten it 
every time it dries out hard, and work again. 
Last, burnish the scales with a smooth, warm 
iron—not hot. Last step is to polish the skin 
with white shellac, diluted with one third its 
bulk of wood alcohol.—M. H. D. 


Preserving Fish 


Question: Would like to salt down some fish 
Could you give me any information as to prepa- 
rations I should use?—W. F. F., New York. 


Answer: Almost any variety of fish can be 
salted and preserved by the following method: 
Split the fish along the back, remove the back- 
bone and entrails. Wash clean, and roll each fish 
in dry salt. Then lay them in a wooden tub or 
pail for 3 days to drain. Keep in a cool place. 
The salt draws excess moisture from the fish 
and makes the meat firmer. Then clean the tub 
or barrel well and put the fish back in it. Cover 
them with a brine of salt and water, strong 
enough to float an egg or a potato.—M. H. D. 
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TRAILER 


Au OVER AMERICA you'll hear folks 
planning for bigger and better vacations via 
trailer. And no wonder! Fora Schult Trailer 
opens marvelous new travel opportunities 
at amazingly low cost. All the ae of a 
modern hotel suite plus privacy and com- 
forts of home. Temperature control for all 
weather comfort .. Air conditioning. . Elec- 
tric refrigeration’. . Showers— in fact, every 
modern convenience. All at quantity pro- 
duction, low prices. See your Schult dealer 
today. Or write for FREE CATALOG. 


SCHULT TRAILERS, INC. 


DEPT. 1203, ELKHART, INDIANA 


SCHULT TRAILERS 


10 NEW 
SCHULT 
MODELS 


New 1939 _ 





SIMPLIFIED 


Astronomy 
for Amateurs 


This new simplified 
manual introduces the 
amateur to the won- 
ders of the heavens, 
clearly explains the 
chief principles of as- 
tronomy, and their 
fascinating applica- 
tions, by means of 
simple “stunts,” or ex- 
periments,usingevery- 
day objects. Nothing 
formal, “highbrow,” or 
theoretical—only sim- 
ple, practical designs, 
diagrams, and instruc- 
tions on how to enjoy 
astronomy at home. 

Learn how to regulate your watch by a star, 
how the sun travels north and south, why summer 
is hot and winter cold, how the calendar works. 


Go adventuring in starland. Learn how to mea- 
sure degrees between stars, how to make a per- 
manent star chart, how to predict the position of 
the planets, how to view ence and Venus, 
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how the moon causes tides, how eclipses are pre- 
dicted, how ships find their latitude and longitude, 
how to make a sextant, how to find the latitude 
and longitude of your home, how to find true 
north, etc. 

Complete plans, instructions and simplified 
diagrams for making and mounting your own 
astronomical telescope. 

192 pages, full cloth bound, $1.00 C. O. D. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! Don’t hesi- 
tate to order this book—it has been prepared by 
experts for readers of Outdoor Life—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 
You pay the postman $1.00 plus a few cents post- 
age when he delivers the book. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. If after examination you are not 
entirely satisfied with Astronomy for Amateurs, 
you may return it within 5 days and your money 
will be refunded in full. Clip the coupon and mail 
NOW. Get started on this fascinating hobby. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 39, 353 Fourth Ave., New York. N. Y. 

Send me Astronomy for Amateurs. I will pay the post- 
man $1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives. 
f dissatisfied I may return the book to you within 5 days 
and you will refund my money. (If you prefer to pay now, 
end $1.00 with order.) 


* 
Yame ........ 
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A Cross-Hair Sight 
You Can Make 





























Drawings show how easy sight is to make 


ability, and most sportsmen do, you 

can construct a cross-hair front sight 
in less than an hour. It is rigid, can be 
carried in a pocket along with your 
standard inserts, and, when used in con- 
junction with the smallest aperture in 
your rear sight, will enable you to make 
surprising scores at 50 yd. or more. The 
materials used are all copper—there is 
nothing to become rusted—and the 
method of constructing the sight is ex- 
tremely simple. 

First, cut a strip of thin-gauge flat- 
copper spinning stock down to 1% x % 
in., and smooth the edges with emery 
paper. Pierce it in four places, locating 
the first pinhole % in. from the left end 
and the other three holes at intervals of 
%, in. Roll the strip around a %-in. drill 
or metal bar, clamp it firmly in a vise, 
and solder the seam securely. Then cut 
another piece of copper % x % in. for 
the base and turn down the edges so the 
base will slide smoothly on or off the 
ramp of your rifle. 

Now solder the cylinder, seam down- 
ward, to the base, lace a fine copper wire 
through the four holes, to divide the 
circle into quarters, and place a drop of 
solder at each opening. The solder may 
be smoothed off with a file, and the 
loose ends of wire removed entirely. As 
a final touch, paint the complete unit 
with lusterless black or ivory white, to 
suit your individual vision. 

You will be amazed at the scores this 
sight will enable you to chalk up. Not 
all human eyes are alike, however, and 
it may be necessary for you to experi- 
ment a little in order to select the right 
thickness of copper “hair.” But per- 
severe—it’s well worth the time!—J. W. 


Rief. 


F YOU possess a little mechanical 


Gun-Barrel Protector 


N ORDINARY rubber finger cot, 
A such as that used by bank tellers 
and other office workers, makes 
an ideal protector for rifle barrels to 
keep out dust and grit in dry weather 
and moisture on rainy and damp days. 
You merely slip the finger cot over the 
end of the rifle barrel, and leave it there 
until you are ready to use the weapon. 
Make sure, of course, that you remove 
the finger cot before shooting. 

These rubber finger cots may be pur- 
chased at a cost of about a cent each. 
You will find that these inexpensive 
devices will greatly lengthen the life of 
your gun’s accuracy.—A. H. Waychoff. 
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That Summer Place 
You’ve Dreamed Of... 
YOU'LL FIND IT IN THIS 


FREE BOOK! 


... And It Costs Less 
| Than You Expected! 


Whether you're planning a one-room north- 
woods hangout, or a roomy place with plenty 
of year-round comfort, this big FREE BOOK 
of vacation homes will help! By building with 
Celotex Products you'll insure coolness in 
summer—warmth in winter—and a lower build- 
ing cost than you expected! Plus an interior with 
the natural rustic beauty of Celotex cane fibre 
insulation which needs no decoration. 


Makes Existing Cabins 
More Comfortable, Too 


Line the interior of your present vacation home 
with Celotex Insulation and learn what an 
amazing difference it makes in comfort! The 
big, light-weight boards are easy to handle— 


| go up fast—fit tight—stay put. Nailed direct to 


the framework, they add structural strength as 
well as insulation. 


Proofed against termites and dry rot by the 
exclusive, patented Ferox process, Celotex cane 
fibre insulation is guaranteed in writing for the 
life of the building.* See your lumber dealer for 
samples and mail coupon for FREE BOOK, 


*This guarantee, when issued, applies only 
within Continental United States 


The word Celotex is a brand name identifying a group 

of products marketed by The Celotex Corporation and 

is protected as a trade-mark shown elsewhere in this 
advertisement, 


CELOTEX 


4 


BRAND—— INSULATING CANE BOARD 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 

Copyright 1929, The Celotex Corporation 

sess Ss Ss SS SS eS eS eS eS eS eee ee eee eee 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION OL 3-39 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Structural 
Insulation 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
] Send me your FREE BOOK of vacation 
homes 

C] Send name of my nearest Celotex dealer. 


Name 
Addre SS 


City 


County State 
ee ee ee a a ee oe 
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NEW! ALADDIN READI-CUT 


SUMMER 
COTTAGES 
$300 up 


WE PAY FREIGHT 

Buy direct from our big mills NOW and 
save! Aladdin’s famous Readi-Cut Method 
eliminates 18°¢ waste material, 30°: labor— 
and SAVES YOU UP TO 30 Prices in- 
clude all lumber, millwork and hardware. 
Thousands now enjoy the snug comfort of strong, 
durable Aladdin summer cottages, 2 to 7 rooms, they 
build themselves from our easy-to-follow plan at sav- 
ings unobtainable any other way! Only $300 up, and 
we pay freight! 

WORLD’S LOWEST-PRICED QUALITY 
HOMES — $495 up 

Aladdin's Readi-Cut Qual- 

ity homes in 4 to 10 rooms. 

Meet F. H. A. loan require- 

ments. Many fine designs. 

We pay freight. 

NEW CATALOG! Get your copy of big, new full- 
color catalog, packed with illustrated home values 
and plan views. Send only 25c. Write nearest mill 
TODAY for catalog No. 322. 


ALADDIN co. BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 





Before you build FOR HOMES that are 
—or install new OUTSIDE SEWERED AREAS 
plumbing—in 

home or camp, learn why the San-Equip 
Master Tank is safer. Find out how it protects 
you against clogged drains, damaged walls, 
ruined floors or furnishings. How it ends the 
risk of digging up large sections of your 
lawn. Six exclusive features are your guar- 
antee of satisfaction. Easier 
to install. WRITE NOW for 
free booklet, “Safer Sewage 
Disposal." 


SAN-EQUIP INC. 
453 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


WRITE NOW! 


MASTER \ 
TANK 


“Mention Outdoor Life 
When Writing Advertisers 











Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Can 





ew ROT ooD 
Price $375. The"ECO 
This beautifully Finished ie | 
17 Ft. Trotwood, Fully Eq- 
uipped at Factory. Write 
TROTWOOD TRAILERS 


302 Main St 
TROTWOOD, OnIO 














You can follow any direc-* 

tions with a Hall Auto 

Compass on your wind 

shield. Drivers everywhere depend 

upon it to get them there on time, and by the 
shortest route. It shows your direction of travel at 
all times, in any weather. Only 82.95 at your dealer 
Two-piece model $1.9. Write for circalar 


Hull Mfg. Co.,P. 0. Box 246- P11, Warren, Ohio 





You Can Increase Your Income 
quickly and easily at home. Went- 
worth supplies you with work and 
furnishes all materials. Write today 
for FREE BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pictorial Co. Ltd. 
DEPT. 326 Hamilton, Ont. 











TAN SKINS—MAKE UP FURS 
a Taxidermist. We teach you at Home. Mount 

. Hea our 

nting r trophies. Ds Dogegate home and de ak 


Profits! Don't wy Wer  Preatyshes wd 
FREE BOOK pits on peer eon 


"a Now F . d tcard. State your 
Bw" Sthoot or Fax y. 3143 Elwood 
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Spearing Fish in the Blue Lagoon 


(Continued from page 24) 


When they came up a half minute later, 
each with a ten-pound wrasse, they gave 
me the horse laugh. It was only a 
tohord-mako, and as gentle as a sea 
snail, they told me. 

“What's a tohord-mako?” I wanted to 
know. They couldn’t tell me exactly; it 
was a tohord-mako, that was all. I 
wasn't satisfied with that, because the 
leviathan, with square-cut head and 
speckled markings, had looked capable 
of swallowing a man in one gulp. Later, 
I found that it was, in truth, a harmless 
whale shark (Rhineodon typicus) which 
are believed to grow as large as seven- 
ty feet. 

There were certain species of coral, 
dark and sulphurous, that had to be 
avoided in Tepuka’s lagoon, because a 
mere prick meant a nasty wound that 
took long in healing. 


ISTINGUISHING between the edible 

and poisonous fishes of Tepuka was 
a hard task. The white parrot fish were 
deadly, and a striped basslike fish, called 
neko, produced prolonged dysentery 
with excruciating cramps. Vertigo and 
a complete physical breakdown fol- 
lowed. The haamea, a medium-sized, 
brindled fish of the cavalla family, gave 
its eater convulsions; and the maroa, a 
speckled specie of bass, killed anyone 
imprudent enough to chew the smallest 
morsel of its poisoned flesh. 

It was curious that, in some instances, 
these fish, according to the natives, were 
poisonous only when found in certain 
parts of the lagoon. For example, a 
species of grouper was poisonous at the 
north reef pass of the atoll, but, if 
caught farther inside the lagoon, was 
safe to eat. 

The fish in the lagoons of the Danger- 
ous Isles were poisonous because they 
fed on the tiny living coral. This is usu- 
ally made deadly by a poisonous marine 
plant, called hara by the natives. The 
natives believe that during January and 
February, when the coral are budding, 
certain recognized fish feed upon them. 
Also, that many fish in the atoll lagoons 
eat baby centipedes that cling to the 
sides of the underwater ledges. Inured 
to the poison, the fish have made them 
their natural food, which saturates their 
flesh with the venom. 

Searching for a particularly edible 
fish, I would paddle out to the center of 
the coral-bound lake, and drop into the 
water and float motionless, face down- 
ward, upon the gently moving surface, 
my water goggles fitted tightly to my 
eyes. I could see fathoms down in the 
lagoon. Fish of every size, color, shape, 
and personality flitted in and out of the 
crevices, and shelving coral ledges— 
butterfly fish, yellow and white, almost 
square-shaped, flying languidly under 
and over marine plants; skulking blue 
parrot fish, armed with strong beaks 
with which they cracked the shells of 
shell fish; cowfish, with bovine horns, 
eyes, and snout, entirely inclosed in a 
hard shell, movement being restricted 
to fins, eyes, and tail; sea horses, riding 
quietly along underwater; puff fish, irate 
marine gentlemen, which have peculiar 
faculties of swelling up to hideous pro- 
portions when alarmed. 

Covering the coral ledges were baby 
and giant furbelowed clams, with ir- 
regular blue shell openings, which have 
drowned many pearl divers and fisher- 


men, by closing shells upon their fingers 
or toes. Again, I would see octopuses 
busily snagging mollusks and crus- 
taceans. 

When I sighted a large edible fish, I 
would expel some of the air from my 
lungs, and sink quietly, a short distance 
away from my idling target. There, 
partly hidden by a clump of coral mush- 
rooms or fans, I would wait until it 
came within striking distance, or steal- 
thily move closer, and then launch my 
spear swiftly. Many times I'd miss my 
intended victim, and occasionally I'd 
make a freak thrust, piercing the body 
of one and impaling another that was 
passing abreast it at the same time. 

One afternoon, while in my canoe off 
Tepuka, I saw, through my water box, 
a wild undersea fight between a giant 
conger and a huge octopus. The watery 
arena was thirty feet below the surface, 
and all that could be seen was the en- 
twined mass of writhing tentacles and 
the green slimy body of the eel. The 
water soon became too clouded with the 
sepialike discharge of the octopus to 
permit clear vision. A minute or two 
later, the water had cleared and I saw 
the eight-foot eel, which had the girth 
of a full-grown python, savagely tear- 
ing the crippled octopus to pieces. 

I took particular delight in exploring 
coral caverns. One day, finding a large 
cave with many rare species of coral 
covering its sides, I crawled in. While 
pulling off growths of coral from the 
sides with my gloved hands, I suddenly 
noticed that the dull, green glow in the 
cavern was fading. A great bulk seemed 
to be obstructing the entrance, shutting 
out what little light I had. Fear twitched 
through me. I realized that some huge 
monster was abreast the opening. Then 
the green light poured into the cave 
again. I dropped my coral posies, 
crawled to the entrance cautiously, and 
shot swiftly for the surface. I found 
Roo in the outrigger, limp and perspir- 
ing from worry and fright. 


HAT’S the time you almost got it!’ 

he cried breathlessly at me in Tahi- 
tian. “You would go into a tonu’s cave! 
It was just going in when it saw a big 
bass and chased it.” 

I feel the skin crawl coldly on my 
bones now, when I think what may 
have happened to me had this most 
dangerous of all demons of the atoll la 
goons entered his grotto and found mé¢ 
picking a bouquet of coral tulips. 

A week later, Roo and five other fish 
spearers killed this tonu, fifteen feet un- 
derwater. It was twenty feet long, and 
at first glance, seemed to be all head and 
jaws, with huge saucerlike eyes, and 
long, frilled fins. Its short, stocky body 
was rough, mottled, and hard, and 
when I pried open its immense jaws 
with a crowbar, I was treated to the 
impressive sight of long, serrated teeth 
capable of biting a man in two in on 
gentle bite. 

Reviewing my many hazardous experi 
ences spearing fishes underwater in the 
lagoon of Tepuka, I am_ sure that, o1 
occasions, I was protected by the kindly 
fisherman god of Polynesia, Tu. Any- 
way, Roo told me enough legends of 
this kindly demigod to convince me he 
might have had some hand in keeping 
my arms and legs out of the mouths of 
marine monsters. 
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The Buck That Took the Rap 


(Continued from page 


We flattened ourselves in a clump of 
scrub oaks and waited. The darkness 
paled. Gradually the trunks of trees be- 
came visible, a little blacker than the 
darkness around them. I strained my 
eyes until they watered, watching that 
dim trace along the ridge top. There 
came to our ears the distant uproar of 
the drives, with the cacophony of yells 
and bells, of horns and tin pans. The 
sun rose, but stayed behind masses of 
gray clouds. Larry fidgeted. He warned 
us with a hiss to keep quiet, and faded 
over the ridge. A half hour later he re- 
turned. 

“He got by us,” he explained. “I found 
his tracks along the foot of the ridge.” 

He took us to the foot of the ridge, 
and pointed out the big tracks of the 
buck, the sand at the bottoms of them 
yet damp. There were fresh droppings, 
too. We followed the trail until it 
brought us to the cedar swamp, which 
covered only about an acre, and was a 
veritable jungle. Larry frowned. 

“I suppose I got to git into that mess, 
and rout him out,” he told us. 

He circled the swamp, and soon we 
heard him crashing into it, batting the 
cedar trunks with a club, and yowling 
like a tomcat. I had slipped into my 
shotgun a couple of shells, loaded with 
“bucks,” and waited, my heart thump- 
ing. It took Larry a long time to force 
his way through the tangle of brush and 
thick-growing trunks of 
the cedars. Then he yelled: 

“Look out! There he goes! 

We looked, but saw nothing suspi- 
cious. Certainly nothing came along the 
ay which some wood- 
cutter had made to take out his cedar 
poles. The cut-over swamp was bare of 
life. The windrows of brush seemed 


had 


| hardly high enough to hide a cottontail. 


Neither was there any sound except 
from the swamp where Larry fought his 


| way out, breaking the ice that covered 
| the muck poles, and nearly bogging him- 
| self. 
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“Why didn’t you fire?” he demanded. 
“At what?” we answered. 


E TOOK us into the cut-over section 
of the swamp, and showed us where, 
behind the heaps of brush, the buck had 
fled to safety within fifty yards of us. 
“He sneaked along here with belly to 


ground, like a runnin’ hound,” he in- 
formed us. “I could see him, but not 
plain.” 


“I was looking for a running deer, not 
1 lizard,” I said. 
“I’m tellin’ you, that buck could crawl 
through a kitchen drainpipe,” said Larry. 
We easily followed the trail back to 
the ridge. As soon as the buck had got 
ver the top of the ridge, sneaking along 
n the scrub oak, he’d let himself out, 
nd his trail was a succession of long 
imps and his sharp hoofs had cut 
deeply into the white sand. It went along 
the other side of the ridge for perhaps a 
quarter of a mile, then took us down to 
sluggish little brook. 
Larry walked slowly along the brook, 
nding over and eyeing the brook bed 
tently. After several hundred yards 
this, Larry chuckled triumphantly, 
d pointed to the bank at his feet. 
nere were the tracks of the big buck, 
leading to a corduroy road which went 
rough a cut-over cedar swamp, piled 
gh with cut brush. There were hum- 


~~ 
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mocks where the cedar trees had stood, 
with a multitude of muck holes, a fear- 
some mess. 


F HE was anywhere, and hadn’t just 

evaporated, he must be somewhere in 
that hell’s half acre, but how to get him 
out? You couldn’t see him, nor could 
you go into that tangle to chase him out. 
Henry and I looked at Larry inquiringly. 

“I'd sooner give up guidin’ than crawl 
around through there,” he said. 

Then his face suddenly brightened. 
The cedar poles of the corduroy road 
were old and dry. He picked up one, 
planted his foot on one end of it, broke 
it in two. Then he made smaller pieces 
of the bigger ones. 

“You go over to the far end of this 
corduroy. I'll chuck these clubs into the 
brush and stir him up,” he said. 

I went over the corduroy and waited. 
Swish! One of Larry’s clubs landed in 
the brush piles, followed by others in a 
regular stream. Something moved in 
the brush heaps. I strained my eyes. I 
saw a gray something moving behind 
the brush piles and away from Larry. 
But I don’t fire at what I can’t see plain- 
ly. I waited hopefully for the sight of 
horns. 


“Shoot! Shoot!” yelled Larry and 
Henry. “Big buck!” 
Still I couldn’t see any horns. Then I 


distinctly saw that gray shape make a 
frenzied jump, as though it had been 
prodded with a red-hot iron. As it 
jumped, I saw the glint of antlers. 

Boom! Boom! What a noise those 
Super-X loads made! I was deafened. 
The horns disappeared. Then came a 
pulse-quickening rush, to the sound of 
broken brush. Out of the tangle, at the 
very spot where I had seen the antlers, 
came a mighty buck, with wide-flaring 
horns. He disappeared into the trees 
with magnificent bounds. 

“Missed him!” I heard Henry say. 


“Don’t see how he could!” Larry an- 
swered. “That buck wa’n’t more’n thirty 
yard away!” 

I didn’t see how I could, either. I 


pushed in among the sharp stubs of the 
cedar trees and the mud holes. Behind 
the heap of brush lay a spike-horn buck, 
his young antlers six inches long by the 
tape. 

“I be damned!” muttered Larry. 

“Where'd he come from?” asked Hen- 
ry, bewilderment in his voice. “I didn’t 
see him.” 

Naturalists and famous writer-sports- 
men have often commented on the su- 
preme selfishness of the white-tail buck. 
They have recorded that, if he is chased 
by wolves, he will deliberately cross the 
trail of a doe again and again, so that 
the wolves will desert his track, and 
take after the doe. 

That big buck had it all thought out, 
I believe. He must have made a mighty 
leap from the corduroy into the brush 
heaps, to hide his trail. Then, finding 
the young buck already there, when 
Larry started to bombard the brush with 
clubs, he must have deliberately horned 
the spike-horn out of the brush ahead of 
him, to take the rap. That would ex- 
plain the frenzied jump I'd seen, just 
before I fired. 

“That buck must know the game 
laws,” said Larry. “Did you notice that 
he didn’t leave the brush until he saw 
the spike-horn was down?” 
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CAMPERS 
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} get this complete 

/ new up-to-the-min- 
ute book of equip- 

| ment for outdoors- 

| men. It’s brim-full 

| 
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of values, and yours 
for the asking. Use 
this coupon below 
or a‘postcard now! 
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ABERLITE 
EXPLORER’S TENT 
Here’s just one of hun- 
dreds of items that will 
appeal to every port 
man a waterproof, bug 
proof, vermin-proof tent 

large size, 6' x t'e 
nly $30 I'wo-man 
cruiser tent $21 One- 
man tent $1t 
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DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 BROADWAY, DEPT. OL 3, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please reserve my copy of your new 1939 camper’s 
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‘WHY NOT Sa 


* Spring, Summer, Fall 
Ge Gathering Butterflies, Insects 


I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 

to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with my vee te te 

pictures, price list. Profit—pleasure cond aa 

for Illustrated Prospectus before sending butterflies 
MR. SINCLAIR, DEALER IN wegacrs 

Dept. 22, Box 1830 in Diego, Calit* 











FINEST 
LOW-COST 
ELECTRIC PLANT 
KOHLER HAS 
EVER BUILT! 






7 
“Ly quo 


A sensation from the 
start, the new Kohler 808 watts—110-volt A.C. Others 
“800” has been improved up to 10,000 watts A.C. or D.C. 
for still better performance, "il longer life, and still 
lower long-run operating cost. Clean-air carburetion, 
metal base for firm mounting, complete shielding 
against interference with radio—are a few of the new 
features of this popular model. Ingenious self-starting, 


-stopping and regulating mechanism enables it to 
supply standard current as needed (without fuel 
waste). May be operated continuously at full capacity. 
Ideal fer farm, country home, summer cottage, camp, 
wayside or filling station, store, etc. (U. S. Govern- 
ment uses thousands of Kohlers.) Kohler manufactur- 


ing precision and quality are famous, Send for details, 


KOHLER of KOHLER 


Electric Plants, Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


CNet edition | 








| KOHLER CO., Dept. OL-K-3, Kohler, Wis. | 
| Send copy of ‘“‘Kohler Electric Plants,’’ together | 
| with prices of various sizes and models. i 
| Name | 
| Address . ! 
——————— — ow oe oe ow a a a aw amd 


| 
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Retraining si eae Dog 


HEN the shooting season is over, 
many of us find ourselves look- 
ing back on the days we spent 


afield and attempting, in a more or less 
serious way, to balance the budget of 
physical and mental recreation we had 
planned for ourselves. In this process, 
we are likely to find our dog or dogs 
have had a deal to do with the final fig- 
ures. If they gave a good account of 
themselves, the chances are we can 
show a substantial profit in improved 
health, steadier nerves, a fresh outlook, 
and renewed interest in our regular 
work and added ability to do it, and do 
it well. 

If, on the other hand, the dog we de- 
pended on to supply the greater part of 
our pleasure failed to do his work satis- 
factorily or, worse than that, was a 
source of disappointment and constant 
irritation, even our own good shooting 
and an abundance of game to shoot at 
couldn't make our season a truly suc- 
cessful one. In other words, if a man 
uses a dog at all, the behavior of that 
dog under fire usually makes or breaks 
his master’s enjoyment of the other fac- 
tors that make gunning what it is 
one of the grandest sports on earth. 

The letters I receive during the late 
winter and early spring lead me to be- 
lieve there are quite as many disappointed 


and disillusioned dog owners as there are 
pleased and satisfied ones. The latter 
need no encouragement and no advice. 
The former, I imagine, may welcome a 
little of both, especially if they have 
been handling a young dog or a pup in 
his first season on game. 

Admitting it’s pretty tough to spend 
7 or 8 months’ intensive yard breaking 
on what you considered a promising pup 
only to discover that, apparently, you 
might as well have put in your evenings 
playing pool and your afternoons shoot- 
ing golf, don’t jump to the conclusion it’s 
all been wasted time and that you have 
a hopeless mutt on your hands. Sit 
down quietly, think things over, and see 
if there isn’t something to be said on 
both sides. 

Isn't it possible the fault was partly 
your own? Isn't it possible you ex- 
pected too much and expected it too 
quickly? Did you always keep your 
temper in a trying situation, remember 
you were dealing with an inexperienced 
youngster, and make allowances for that 
fact? Did you always try to discover 
what was going on inside Don’s head 
instead of concentrating on the unful- 
filled hopes in your own? In a word, 
did you consider the fact that a good 
gun dog is born and made, with at least 
50-percent emphasis on the “made.” Al- 


Why not try to discover what is 
going on inside your dog's head 
instead of concentrating on the 
unfulfilled hopes in your own? 


efficient gun-dog 


gun 


so that thoroughly 
makers, like thoroughly efficient 
dogs, are, as a rule, the result of a 
certain amount of native ability, plus a 
very large amount of experience? 

If you take this attitude, you may 
come to the conclusion that this train- 
ing business is a give-and-take proposi- 
tion after all; that, while you're giving 
your pup his lessons, he’s teaching you 
something, too, and that you need his 
instruction almost as much as he needs 
yours. When you realize that angle, 
you will have gone a long way toward 
a working agreement between yourself 
and your so-called pupil that is bound 
to be beneficial to you both. 

Let’s say, for instance, that you gave 
Don enough yard lessons with a check 
cord to make him know the meaning of 
the word “whoa,” and that in due time 
he seemed a model of obedience and a 
shining example of the value of remote 
control. To encourage you still further, 
the very first time he got on game, he 
flattered you and your training by be- 
having exactly as he had been taught 
to do and obeying your cautions and 
commands like a veteran. Naturally, 
you were pleased as Punch. But that 
only made your disappointment and 
disgust the greater when he suddenly 
went haywire, paid absolutely no atten 
tion to your excited commands, began 
flushing and chasing his birds in a reck- 
riot of disobedience, and, in spit 
of all you could do, became more and 
more unmanageable every day. 

You were good and mad, and had rea 
son to be. But, if you lost your temper! 
and showed it, you did exactly what 
your dog had done—went haywire un 
der the stress of unusual excitement 
and made a mess of it. 

One of the cleverest executives I ever 
knew said to me one day: “In my busi 
ness dealings, I’ve always made it a rul 
never to lose my temper unless I'v 
thought it all over beforehand and de 
cided it was the wisest thing to do 
Which means, of course, that he neve! 
lost his temper at all—he simply pre 
tended to lose it, which is quite a differ 
ent thing. 

In your dealings with your dog, it’ 
best never even to pretend you hav: 
lost, or even temporarily mislaid, you 
self-control. When you punish you! 
pup, the idea is to hurt him but never t 
frighten him, and violent displays « 
temper are terrifying. A dog can’t thin 
logically when he’s hurt and scared t 
death at the same time, any more tha 
you or I can. He can think logicall 
when he’s simply hurt, or immediate! 
afterward, and, nine times out of ter 
what he thinks is good for what ail 
him. 

That’s why it’s absolutely essenti: 
that, while in the act of punishing hin 
you repeat the command your pup ha 
disobeyed, and repeat it in the sam 


less 
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tone you have been accustomed to use. 
Dogs are extremely sensitive to tones 
of the voice, and recognize vowel sounds 
rather than the words that contain 
them. For example, a dog will usually 
drop to the command “Barge!” or 
“Large!” exactly as he does to “Charge!” 
provided the words are spoken in the 
tone with which he is familiar. All this 
explains why losing your temper is bad. 

But suppose your temper is under per- 
fect control. Whenever you've punished 
your pup, you've done it with com- 
mendable coolness, and, by all the rules, 
he should have reacted accordingly. 
Yet, strange to say, he’s still a rebel. At 
the same time, you can’t forget that 
opening day, when he showed you a 
good nose, eagerness to hunt and an in- 
clination to flash-point, if nothing more. 
Well and good. You're right in not for- 
getting that day, because there’s some- 
thing just as important for success as 
an even disposition and a level head. 
That something is patience, or call it 
stick-to-it-iveness, if you choose. Don’t 
be discouraged. There may be a rain- 
bow ’round the corner and that corner 
may not be far away. Results may seem 
nil for weeks and weeks, then come so 
suddenly it seems like black magic. 

Some of the best field-trial performers 
this country has ever known seemed so 
utterly hopeless for months, and, in one 
case I recall, for nearly 2 years, that 
even expert professional trainers and 
handlers gave them up as impossible. 
One of the ace handlers of America 
made his reputation by converting such 
a discarded outlaw into one of the big- 
gest money winners of his day. This 
young trainer was smart enough to real- 
ize the dog had the makings, not only 
of a good one, but of a great one. As 
a result, in the end he not only made 
the dog; the dog was the making of 
him. 


N THE theatrical game, they say plays | 


are not written; they’re rewritten. In 
the same way, pups are not trained; 
they’re retrained—over and over again. 
So go right back to your lessons, check 
cord, and all. You'll tackle the task far 
more intelligently than you did the first 
time, because now you are not merely 
anticipating your dog's failings in the 
field; you know them. You know what 
parts of his training “took” and what 
parts didn’t, and can concentrate on the 
latter. 

One more suggestion that may prove 
helpful. Many of us get but a few days’ 
shooting in any one season, and want 
to bag as much game as we can in a 
short time and within the law. As a 
result, we are inclined to forget that, 
when we have a young dog on our hands, 
his education is more important, in the 
long run, than the birds we kill. Such 
lapses of memory are bad business. It’s 
better to lose a bird, than to risk de- 
moralizing a promising young dog we've 
spent many hours to instruct. 

Summing it up, try to remember that 
the education of a pup is no mean job. 
Certainly it demands good judgment, 
plenty of patience, and perseverance, 
and a careful and conscientious study 
of the pupil. It also requires, as we 
have said, an almost equally careful and 
conscientious study of yourself. And 
you can’t successfully crash through if 
you try to mix gunning for gunning’s 
sake and dog or pup training at one and 
the same time. If you try it, one or the 
other is sure to suffer. Once these few 
basic principles are appreciated and 
you’re willing to follow through, you'll 
wake up some morning to discover you 
have a darned good dog.—Wm. Cary 
Duncan. 
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NOT A SINGLE DIGESTIVE UPSET 


... in 4 consecutive generations of dogs 
raised on an exclusive diet of Pard and water! 






A long-term feed- 
ing test is being 
conducted at 
Swift’s Research 
Kennels, with 230 
dogs already in- 
volved. Four consecutive generations of Cocker 
Spaniels, Wire-Haired Fox Terriers and Chow 
Chows have been raised on Pard and water. 
And not one dog has ever had a sick day due to 


While participating in the test, all dogs—in 













cluding the four generations of Cockers pictured OR.T.C.8.. .. .of lik- 

' i RR BO ba ee ee nois, says. “Improper feed- 

above—have enjoyed vigorous, glowing health ing is the real basic trouble 

Start your dog on Pard today! Keep him in in 9 out of 10 of the cases of 

. & Wy ’ gee canine malnutrition I diag- 

thrit ing health with an exclusive diet of this scien- nese” Bo, &. veonmine 

tific food. an excluswe diet of Pard 

oat q and water to correct dog ill- 

Many Leading Veterinarians, Crusading Against nesses due to hil-or-miss 
Hit-or-Miss Feeding, Recommend Pard! feeding 
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SWIFT'S SCIENTIFICALLY 
BALANCED 
DOG FOOD 
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A Dog doesn’t scratch for | 
pleasure. His blood may be bad- 
ly affected by impurities that set | 
up an intense itching irritation | 
beneath his skin. He is in tor- 
ment. He has to scratch unless 
you try to help him. 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary cap- 
sules provide blood tonic elements and a reconstructive 
for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given regularly on Satur- 
day each week they act to quickly relieve disorders due 
to lack of proper conditioning that cause scratching 





Fur farmers, game breed- 
ers, kennel owners, all 
recognize Crown as head- 
quarters for pen supplies. 
Crown's economical angle- 
steel posts make sturdy, 
rigid, permanent enclo- 
sures. Crown's high-qual- 
ity wire fabrics give com- 
plete satisfaction. Special 
non-climbable wires for 





loose coat, aoteesnens, poor appetite, bad breath, skin | dogs. Handy portable 
irritations, and a host of other ills. They work to make , . 
- pens for fur bearers. Big honest values since 
yo at t > 2 on 

your pet happier, healthier and more contented. 1878. Send for free catalog. 


Inexpensive and easy to administer. Rex Hunters Dog 


Powders . . . the prescription of a prominent English | CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at leading Drug Stores | ss . » 
and Pet Shops. Their well-directed action should show | 1479 Tyler St., N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 










| 
a My effect. You may never know how fine your dog 
can until you have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters | ° - 
Dog Powders . . . Keep Dogs Fit. Write today for 


If unable to obtain locally send 25¢ or $1.00 to 
J. HILGERS & CO., Dept. 634, Binghamton, N, Y, 


FREE CATALOG 











@N OW it’seasy to follow Lowoun 
example of profession- 
al dog raisers and protect your dog 
against incomplete or improper worm- 
ing. Any dog owner can now worm his 
dog for all 3 kinds of worms—Tape, 
Round (ascarid), Hook —with a package 
of Pulvex Combination Treatment 
Worm Capsules. Contains twotypes of 
harmonious o xsules. Given a week 
apart, the a dog of Tape and 
Round and Hi Hook Worms without gas- 
sing. gagging. No experience needed. 
Money-back guarantee. At all pet, ous 
nd department stores, 50c and 7 


THE ONLY COMBINATION TREATMENT IN ONE PACKAGE 
THAT ExpéGs TAPE AWD ROUND AND HOOK WORMS 


Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy — Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season 
Harmless, Simple, Successful. Wash off before mat- 
ing. Satisfaction or money refunded. No red tape. 
Use TOM-SCAT for Female CATS 
Ask your dealer, or send $1.00 for either product. 
PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Depot. ti 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 











Worms can cause it! Use 
GLOVER’S Worm Medicine 
(capsules or liquid). Popular 
for over 60 years! FREE Dog 


=Book—write GLOVER'S, 464 
~ Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


1G sLOVERS MEDICINES 





The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio ¢ 


Millers 


Miller: 
of JOY” 


Contains 5 delicious 
Miller’s Dog Foods 


and that —— 
new booklet ap- 
yier Living for Your 


Jog.”’ It’s all free 
for the asking to 
dog owners. Just 
send us your name 
today 


BATTLE CREEK HEALTH FOODS for OC 





YOUR DOG LISTLESS? 


Dog Questions 


Setter Runs Rabbits 


Question: For exercise, I allow my 1%-year- 
old Irish setter to run rabbits for 1 hour every 
evening. Do you think I'll be able to break her 
from running them when quail season opens this 
fall, or should I do it now? What is the best 
method to use in breaking a strong-headed Irish 
setter of this habit? —H. T., Ind. 


Answer: Your query is very interesting. You 
have probably heard of sowing the wind and 
reaping the whirlwind. In my opinion, you 
might as well get the reaper all oiled up and in 
good condition, because you're going to need it. 
One thing no young bird dog should ever be al- 
lowed to do is to run rabbits, because all gun 
dogs like to do it, and because the habit, once 
formed, is very difficult to cure. Now you're 
going to have a job on your hands to undo the 
damage you have already done. 

The only thing you can do is to start punish- 
ing the dog every time she starts a rabbit, ap- 
plying the whip at the spot where bunny was 
jumped and saying “Come here!” or “Here, 
here!’ every time you lay on the lash or switch. 
To make this more practicable, tie a 20-ft. check 
cord to the dog’s collar when you take her into 
the brush.—W. C. D. 


Picking Best Pup 


Question: My black-and-tan bitch was bred 
to a red-bone hound. I would like to know how 
I could pick out the smartest pup from the 
whole litter.—C. R., Il. 


Answer: Picking the best pup of any litter 
is a man-sized job. I can only suggest a few 
things that may help, but can’t guarantee re- 
sults. Pups change with remarkable rapidity as 
they grow to maturity, and you never can tell. 

Here are my tips: Don’t choose a timid pup. 
Take one that comes to you readily and fear- 


lessly. Choose a pup with a good nose. Try out 
the litter by putting a pan of milk in any place 
where they can’t readily see it, and watch which 
pup scents it first. Try to size up the general 
intelligence of the pup by watching his reactions 
to different noises, your voice, etc. Take one 
that reacts quickly. Be sure the pup is good and 
sound, with nice straight legs, sound hocks and 
good, close-toed, well-padded feet. Watch how 
he moves, too. Pick a dark-eyed pup with an in- 
telligent expression.—W. C. D. 


Wishes Dobermann Pinscher 


Question: I'd like a little information re- 
garding the Dobermann Pinscher. I have long 
been an admirer of this breed, but have been 
unable to find any literature regarding its ori- 
gin. I would like to know if these dogs are 
very common in the East. Also would like to 
know just what they are good for, and what a 
puppy would cost. I am interested in breeding 
these dogs if they can stand the Southern 
climate.—P. H., Jr., Miss. 


The Dobermann Pinscher originated 
in Apolda, in Thuringia, Germany, about 1890, 
and was recognized officially as a distinct 
breed in 1900. Since the latter date, the Dober- 
mann has increased steadily in popularity. 

You apparently have seen and know the ap- 
pearance of this dog, so I'll not attempt a 
description, but simply say that an adult male 
should weigh from 65 to 75 lb. and stand from 
24 to 27 in. at the shoulder. 

The breed was developed from the combina- 
tion of German shepherd, Rottweiler, black- 
and-tan terrier, and German smooth-haired 
pinscher blood, and named for the man who 
first bred it. 

Dobermanns have no specific use, but are 
usually working, guard, and watch dogs. They 
have also been used as police, war, and even 
hunting dogs.—W. C. D. 


Answer: 


THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully 
by a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 














Spaying Bitch 
Question: I have a 5-month-old setter bitch of 
excellent breeding and would like your advice 
on spaying her. Will it spoil her in any way 
for hunting, and, if not, at what age is it best 
to have it done?—K. S. W., Me. 


Answer: It is not necessary to have your dog 
spayed, except under certain conditions. How- 
ever if you wish to have this operation per- 
formed, a favorable age is between 5 and 6 
months. This should not interfere with her hunt- 
ing qualities. The safest way to prevent mat- 
ing is to keep your female dog isolated when 
she is in season. Do not permit her to run 
with male dogs.—J. R. K 


Cocker Vomits 


We have a l-year-old cocker span- 
iel. He has a lovely coat, a good appetite, and 
is full of pep. However, he has always vom- 
ited a yellow substance which turns white after 
exposure to air. This occurs once a day for 2 or 
3 consecutive days sometimes, and then lets up 
for a couple of weeks or longer. Have you any 
suggestions as to the cause and cure? We feed 
him table scraps, raw hamburger, carrots, 
cracked-wheat bread, and milk. Recently he had 
a bare spot the size of a dime on his cheek, 
which we treated with sulphur and machine oil, 
and it healed immediately. He now has what we 
believe is another similar spot on his lower 


Question: 


eyelid. Would it be all right to use the same 
remedy here. or would it injure the eye? —H. C., 
Ohio. 


Answer: It is quite possible that certain 
foods do not agree with your dog. I sug- 
gest that you cook the beef slightly. If car- 
rots are given, they should be cooked and 
mashed. Carrots do not agree with a great many 
dogs. Do not give the dog any bones unless it is 
a large knuckle or shank bone to gnaw on. Your 
dog may have a tendency to chew on various ob- 
jects which will cause some stomach and intes- 
tinal disturbances. Give him 2 teaspoons of milk 
of magnesia twice a week, and %4-teaspoon bi- 
carbonate of soda once a day, in food. For the 
skin eruption near the eye, it is better to apply 
a 1 percent yellow mercuric-oxide ointment to 
the affected area. Apply this ointment in and 
around the eye twice a day.—/J. R. K. 


Pimples Over Eyes 


Question: I have a dog about 8 years old. He 
was quite thin when I got him 9 months ago 
and had some sort of boils above his eyes. They 
would come on either side, one at a time. One 
side has completely healed and haired out, but 
they still keep coming over the other eye. A 
bunch will swell over the eye and, about the 
next day, it will break and seems to run thin, 
red blood. It will then heal, but, before the 
hair grows, it will appear again in the same 
place.—F. L., New York. 


Answer: I suggest that you bathe the dog’s 
eyes and eyelids and surrounding areas with a 
warm 2-percent boric-acid solution three times 
a day. Apply a i-percent yellow mercuric- 
oxide ointment in and around the eyes twice a 
day. Keep the dog from irritating the eyes. 
If necessary, make a large collar for him. Give 
the dog a dose of milk of magnesia once or 
twice a week. Add ™% teaspoon of bicarbonate 
of soda to his food once a day.—/J. R. K. 
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HUNT CLUB 





COSTS | LESS, |)\\3¥/ 
TO FEED/ Gas 


You fellows who believe ‘‘you always get what you pay 
for’ are due for a pleasant surprise in Hunt Club Dog 
Food. For Hunt Club’s high vitamin potency, meat and 
liver abundancy and accurate mineral balance will give 
your dog a thicker, glossier coat, will guard him against 
eczema and other skin disorders and will fortify him 
against rickets, poor bone formation and other nutri- 
tional diseases. Yet the cost of this high quality food 
that builds such health and vigor into puppies or grown 
dogs is surprisingly low. Average feeding cost 2¢ to 5¢ 
a day. Ask your grocer or feed store for Hunt Club 
Dog Food, also Hunt Club Diamonds, the 


hard, crunchy pellets. If not carried there, write us. 


MARITIME MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, lead- 
er, and lures, particularly suited for bass fish- 
ing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and 
the facts he states here are practical—based 
on experience. Tells you where and how to 
fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for 
Black Bass,” care of the equipment, clothing 
for the fly caster, and how to cook and pre- 
serve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but you can well afford to read 
Johnson’s recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and 
cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 39. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, | N. J 


SHEPPARD’S "rS-ey” FOOD 

PUPPY 

Cooked and ready to feed at $3.75 cwt. Ingredients: 

ocr milk, fish, vegetables (beets, soy bean meal), 
toasted whole wheat, corn flakes, rice and barley, 
minerals, bone meal, cod liver oil, wheat germ, 
charcoal, alfalfa meal and salt. 

Sample on request. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money 

Manufactured by 

HENRY SHEPPARD STANLEY, NEW YORK 








refunded. 














Keep Your Dogs 
ree 


FROM WORMS 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE ~ 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS OF 
ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES. DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Address Desk N-55-C Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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Pet Elk Keep You Busy 


(Continued from page 52) 


eral times he followed the car for a 
quarter of a mile before we noticed him. 
We would have to drive back home and 
make several circles in the yard to head 
him off. Sometimes, the only thing to 
do was blow the horn. Rusty didn’t like 
it, and would usually hurry off to the 
woods. 

At first it was easy to feed Rusty with 
a bucket, but, as he grew older, the job 
became complicated. When he saw me 
coming with the milk, he would start 
to shake his head and caper about as 
if he was bucking. Then he would buck 
—right into the milk bucket with his 
head. I usually got most of the milk 
on myself. After a few bunts with his 
head into the bucket, he would drink 
quietly. Rusty insisted that I keep my 
hand in the bucket of milk, as I did 
when he was tiny. 

When Rusty was about six weeks old, 
he started to nibble grass. As he grew 
older, he began to eat more and more 
of it. By the middle of September, we 
had decreased his milk to two cans a 
day. He was grazing. Rusty ate weeds, 
flowers, dry stuff as well as green, and 
nearly everything that grew on the 
ground. 


COW moose came into the yard with 

her two calves one afternoon for 
salt. Rusty looked quite startled and 
ran away as if to hide, but returned in 
a few minutes and watched them as 
long as they were there, staying close 
to the house. Later, he would spot moose 
several hundred yards away and watch 
them as if fascinated. 

In the five months we had Rusty, 
many visitors called to see the young 
elk, and he became a character of im- 
portance in the region. When the hunt- 
ing season started, we tied a big, red, 
bandanna handkerchief around his neck. 
Hunting was not permitted in the area 
around the station, but we didn’t want 
to take any chances. The many persons 
who were interested in his welfare 
helped us to warn all hunters at the 
many hunting camps. Every one was 
asked to be on the lookout for him. 

The last week of the hunting season, 
a group of several young chaps and one 
older man established camp on Black- 
rock Creek. Blackrock is just a quarter 
of a mile from our house. The hunters 
were warned as usual about watching 
out for Rusty. 

The old man came in one afternoon 
and petted Rusty and seemed to admire 
him and spoke of wanting to get some 
pictures of him the next day before they 
left. My husband again reminded him 
that the territory was close all around 
the station, clear up to Blackrock Creek. 
We both asked him again to watch out 
for Rusty, who often wandered out a 
little way to graze but never off the 
close territory. He promised. 

The next morning Rusty was dead. 
We heard the shot not far from the 
house and rushed out. The old man had 
shot him right through the bandanna 
that was tied around his neck for a 
warning. 

Rusty trusted every one so much that, 
had the man waited, the elk would have 
walked right up to him. The hunter was 
arrested and given a sentence. Natural- 
ly, we felt our loss bitterly. It was the 
first time we'd known a hunter who 
wasn't a sportsman. 
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Goad HUNTERS Ufeleytuay 
EAT Every DAY 


Dogs eat 365 days a year... not just in hunting 
season. Every meal is vital to their stamina and 
condition. What you feed now largely determines 
their value later. 


If you feed TI-O-GA, you can be sure your dog 
will get everything he needs for health and endur- 
ance... at minimum cost. TI-O-GA Dog Foods 
are built to meet actual dog requirements . 
based on generations of controlled experiments. 
TI-O-GA Foods are complete . . . no supple- 
ments needed, And you'll save time and moncy. 
Mail the coupon today for FREE booklet. 


yTI-O-GA 


camp lel 


EE SS a 
BALORATIONS, Inc., Div. of Tioga Mills Inc. 
Dept. OL 339, Waverly, N. Y. 

(_] Send free brochure. 

[] Send 10 Ib. bag of TI-O-GA Dog Food. (En- 

closed is $1.00 .. . $1.25 west of Mississippi 
. offer good in U.S. only.) 




















DID | TELL YOU ABOUT 
MY WORMING? 


Me — | was “sick as a pup."* And there was 
the Master reading Albert Payson Terhune's 
article in the new Sergeant's DOG BOOK. 
"You've got worms!"* he says. ‘‘Let's get 
‘em!'"' So — 1 go without dinner — and next 
day he hands me a capsule. 


"A gous PUPPY CAPSULE, eh?" 1 says. 

*"No,"* he +4 yap - | dog now. a 

SURE- SHOT “APS LE — death on worms too 

it worked! I'm a new dog — thanks to the DOG 

BOOK. Get yours free at drug and pet - 
or with this coupon! 


ergeants } 


DOG MEDICINES 4 : 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. SH-3, Richmond, Va. 
Please send a free Sergeant’s DOG BOOK to: 


Name 





Address__ 





City... ___. State 
- esas 
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Advertisements in this department ore inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
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SETTERS 
ano POINTERS 


ore Setters. Did you ever own one? wl, rich 

black and tan aristocrats of dogdom, hunters, re- 
trievers, the ideal dogs for pheasants and grouse. 
Youngsters | for sale. Fred Sheckler, Galion, 0. 


MARGEL English “Setters. You too may have a 
bench type hunter by going Margel. For Sale 
young bitches $50. Stud services $25. Margel 

Kennels, c/o Hurd’s, Lansing, Mich 

ENGLISH Setters from hardy, Maine raised, pure- 
bred hunters. 4 months males fifteen dollars. Will 

ship collect _ Bill Harris, Troutdale, Me 

POINTERS, Setters:—America’s finest 
trained dogs. Budget plan. Air Pilot 

Rex breeding. Photos and list ten cents. 

Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 

REGISTERED male English setters, shot over the 
_past two seasons. J. Willis Smith, Elmwood, Ill. 

ENGLISH Irish Gordons. Broke dog and bitches. 
Papers. Hobby Kennels, R. 2, Norfolk, Va. 

GERMAN Shorthair Pointers. Registered. Best of 
breeding, 5 months. William Ehrier, Route 5, Mt. 

Clemens, Mich 

LEXINGTON a Vinton W. Mason, Breeder 
and Fancier of high class Pointers and Setters, 

719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge A, Mass. 

POINTER pups all papers $10.00. Ship C.O.D. 
Cc lyde Lighty, Cullom, II. 

REGISTERED English Setters 2-9 months. Also 
Brood bitches. E. T. Burke, Farmersville, Ill 

FOR Sale: Two extra high class Pointer males,— 
Registered Asa Davidson, Pocatello, Idaho. 

ENGLISH Setters, six months old, $25.00; 
_of blood bloodlines. Driscoll Scanlan, Nashville, 


rs ke SPANIELS gay 


COCKER Spaniels. At Stud Champion Miller’s Bob 
Lee. Sire, Dam, three grandparents Champions, 
fee $30. Forsale, Blacks, particolors,$50up. Show 
cockersthathunt. Write Lauren T. Miller, Elgin, Ill. 


IRISH Water Spaniels: Genuine curly coated, 
rattails. Registered stock, working strains. All 
around retrievers, land or water. Wonderful in- 
telligence a keen nose Puppies, youngsters, 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 
BRITTANY Spaniels Have you realized the 
qualities of these wonderful combination point- 
ing dogs? Fast game finders of a very high order 
for all kinds of game. Casa Blanca, Hidalgo 15, 
Villa A. Obregon, Mexico D.F. 

SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, 
sold on trial Priced reasonable. State wants fully. 
Kesterson’s Kennels, _Skamokawa Washington. 
SPRINGER Spaniels, excellent breeding Eligible. 
Please write your wants. Dr. Thomas Magill, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

REGISTERED white Springers, extra 
large, whelped July 1938. Fiddler’s Green Kennels, 
San Anselmo, Cal 


SPRINGER spaniels, — 


“§ 
+ 
wi 4 


pups to 
and Seaview 
Furcht 


‘best 
. I. 





liver and 


puppies, youngsters priced 
reasonable. Eligible Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ira Gaulke, Grand Forks, N. Dak 
SPRINGERS and cockers. Bred bitches and pup- 
pies. Shipped on approval. Sprucedale Kennels, 
Duncansville, Pa 
SPRINGER spaniel 
registered, hunting and 
H ~ Ruby, York, Pa 
REA L bare: ains in quality Springer sp iniels. Satis- 
fa 4. assured. A yler, Elisworth, lowa. 
BEAUTIFUL, registered Spaniel 
half price this month. Sleepy 
Minn. 
REASONABLY priced 
Wallace Cocker Kennels 
COCKER Spaniel 
$35.00. Key City Kennels 
SPRINGER and Cocker 
Kennels, Fort Edward, N 
BEAUTIFUL Cockers, finest breeding. Reasonably 
priced. Dr. Waring, Wilmington, O. 

oN 


HOUNDS 


I CAU GHT 46 coon last season, have Male | Coon 

Hound, 3° years old, Bluetick-Redbone bred, 
large size, wide hunter, fast, good voice, true at 
tree, rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $10.00—Ten 
days trial, Bank reference, picture of myself 
furnished. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky 


FOR Sale—Male Walker Foxhound, 3 years old 
good voice, fast, steady, extra good hunter, can- 
not be run out. Runs single or with pack. Runs 
nothing but fox. No papers, but honest-to-goodness 
foxhound. $15.00-—-Ten days trial. Bill Emerson, 
Murray, Ky 
HUNTING 
free Star 
COON Hunters!—tTry 
trained Coonhounds 
broke. Fast hunter, true 
long trial Cc. Lewis, Hazel 
COONHOUNDS, $25.00 up 
dogs cheap John Clarke 
SILENT Hound and Cur—3 » 
coon, opossum, mink. Fast 
Believe none better $15.00—-Twenty days trial. 
Picture furnished. Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky 


HUNTING season closed—Will sell my Male Coon 

and Possum Hound, I believe the best years, 
wide hunter, fast, true tree barker. $10.00—Twenty 
days trial. Picture furnished. William Emerson, 


Murray, Ky. 


litter 
stock. 


four months, 
championship 


puppies 


Springer 


Wm. Kunze 


pups, 
Eye, 
“choiced quality Cockers. 


Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Bred female 
lowa. 


~ Sun 


20.00 
Dubuque, 


puppies 


Spaniels, Sand 
Y 


hounds Literature 


- cheap ~ Trial. 
Kennels fll 


BS, Herrick 
one of Kentucky's best 
Rabbit, stock, fox, deer 
tree barker. Price cheap, 
Ky 

Possum 
Prospect 


and squirrel 
Tenn. 

years, combination 
true tree barker. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


28 ‘sc a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. 


Count each number 


Minimum advertisement cusped, ten words 


2 GATE 
HUNTING hounds: Literature 
free. Star Kennels, B8 [ 
FEMALE Coonhound—4 years, 
open trailer, true tree barker, fox, 
stock proof. $10.00—Thirty days trial. 
furnished. J. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
BASSET p pups, registered, from hard hunters. 
Leland Shaw, Rushville, O a ee 
THREE year old Kentucky Male Coonhound. Wide, 
fast, open trailer, true tree barker, rabbit, stock, 
fox proof. $10.00, 20 days trial. Henry Cathcart, 
Hazel, Ky. ; ie 7 
INED three year old Female Fox Hound. Wide 
ranger, good starter, never quits, fast, steady. 
$12.50, 10 days trial. R. Lewis, Hazel, Kentuch trial. R. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. 


Te ineoaces Wal 


OORANG Airedale all-round dogs and puppies, 
$20.00 up, shipped on trial; sold by mail only. 
Sportsmen’s Service, | B9, LaRue, O. 

AIRDALE puppies $: $25.00. Litter . ‘ees . Rex 
_Kennels, R 7, Box 520, St. Louis, Mo. 


3 a Om Ge 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds; thoroughly broken. 
Trial. Puppies. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa. Rte. 3. 
TRADE 3 year old Coon Hound for Reg. Beagles. 
B. Meckley, Glenville, Pa. 


TRAINED Beagles, longeared started pups. Pup- 
pies. E. Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 

BEAGLE puppies AKC. Exceptional field breeding. 
_ $12.50. Leo Hofmann, Lapeer, Mich 


THOROUGHBRED English | Beagle ~ pups 
reasonable. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, oO. 

RABBIT Hounds. Sell—Trade for guns. 

Welsh, Mayport, Pa. 

PUREBRED Registered Beagle Pups. None finer. 
Hopewell Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. 

BEAGLES, broken, choice puppies. Starters. 

_ Trial. Guy Werner, Hanover Junction, Pa. d 

BEAGLES: cheap. Trial. Literature free. Star 
Kennels, E B8, Herrick, Ill. 


N] CHESAPEAKES sno LABRADORS [fy 


BL LACK La Labrador ~ bitch. Steady Retriever. Ex- 
cellent breeding. Also unrelated male. Coatuit 
Kennels, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 

GOLDEN Labrador puppies. Satisfaction ¢ guar- 
anteed. Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, 8. 
BLACK Labradors. The all purpose sporting 
dog. Large selection of well bred puppies. Rod 
Hall, Concordia, Kan. _ = Z : 
CHESAPEAKES; beautiful pups from Field Trial 
winning stock. Leonard Gaston, Norwalk, lowa. 
CHESAPEAKE 4d dogs one year old. Millard Ward, 
Collins, Ia. 


3 CREAT DANES 


GREAT-DANES. Mammoth guards, Companions. 
Reasonably priced. Kalmar Farms, Stone Moun- 
tain, Ga. 

FAWN Great Dane puppies. De las G’ Kennels, 
San Lorenzo, N 


Pom teenies WAT 


1 a Foxterrier puppies, A. " Cc. Chil- 
dren's pal. Albert Hoban, Flatrock, Ind. 


\ MISCELLANEOUS DOCS ‘ 


COCKERS, Springers, Setters Pointers, Beagles, 
Airedales. All ages $20.00 to $200.00, shipped on 
trial; sold by mail only. Sportsmen’s Service, Bg, 
LaRue, O. 

PAIR of Min. Dachshund — 
Parents) 4 month; $75.00 each. 
Kennels, Seymour, Conn. 
NEWFOUNDLAND puppies. Championship blood- 
lines. Blacks and Landseers. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Peck, Arvada, Col. 

STANDARD Schnauzer pups. Registered. 
able. Arthur ir Nye, Windsor, oO. 
IMPORTED Drahthaars. Perfect 
hunting dogs, land or water. Pups. 
Kennels, Herman, Neb. 
PUPPYTIME! True old fashioned cold nosed, 
longeared black tan buglers. Catalog dime. 
Earl Gossett, Bannock, » Ohio. 

SAINT Bernard puppies. Most intelligent breed, 
priced reasonably. Illustrations free. Kennels, 
No. 2, Chazy, " 
REGISTERED dachshunds, 
riers, springers. Stamp. Brogden, 
NORWEGIAN Elkhound, Scotties and wirehaired 
Foxterrier puppies. Envilla Kennels, Havre, _Mont. 
COLLIES, also bull pups. ‘Ship anywhere. Bobb 
_Tonn, Dallas, Te Tex. 

DACHSHUNDS. Healthy pups. Register stock; 
Dr. Johnson, 320 N. Chautauqua, Wichita, Kans. 
CHOICE Dalmatian and White Collie pups. Regal 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 
REGISTERED coach puppies. 
Kennels, Leland, Ill. 


: DOC TRAINING EQUIP. ETC 


SEND me your bird dogs for board and training. 
Rates cheap. References. Curtis Reynolds, Myrtle, 


swe — 


Surplus “stock and 
Price list. 


acer. ht 
errick, 

ct “size, wide, 
rabbit, deer, 
Picture 


very 


Harry 




















Puppies (Imported 
Von Vogel's 


Reason- 


‘all- purpose’ 
Drahthaar 


scotties, wire-foxter- 
Rush Lake, Wis. 


;. $25.00 each. Kane 








~ BIRDS. 


PHEASANTS—My hobby. 
eggs priced right. 14 varieties. 
Turkeyfoot, Wauseon, Ohio. 





BOOKING orders now; 
also few ornamentals. 

Box 307, Elizabeth, Pa. 
PHEASANTS—Common or Ornamental—Shooting 
Restocking, Display. Send 5c in stamps for pam- 
phiet. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barrington, II. 


CHUKAR eggs, any quantity, Northern stock. 
Booking orders now. Monastery Game Farm, 
Peosta, lowa. 

CHUKAR Partridge and Bobwhite Quail eggs and 
birds, Forest Hill Game Preserve, Griffin, Ga. 
1000 Ringneck Pheasants for breeding or restocking. 
He irold Skinner, 1955 8th Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


RINGNECKS $2.25 Each: 1938 Silvers $5.00 Pair. 
R. L. Whitaker, Salisbury, N. Cc. 


SPORTY Ringnecks and Chukars. James Werner, 

_ Silver Hill, Ansonia, _Conn. 
CHUKAR Partridge. $8.00 per pair. 
rill, Laughlintown, — Pa. 

PEAFOWL, waterfowl,  pheasz ants, 
6c. Okherst Preserve, Wickliffe, oO. 


HAND reared wild ducks, geese, Homestead Game 
Farm, , Phelps, | N. N. Y. 

RINGNECK and Mongolian eggs by 
_Cogan’ s Pheasantry, _Connelisville, R.D. 
BOBWHITE Quail eggs. Guaranteed 
Floyd Hollenbeck, Holton, Kansas. 
FANTAIL Pigeons, $10.00 pair. Will trade. 
Schmedel, Neilisville, Wis. 


FUR AND CAME ANIMALS 4 
RACCOONS, bred females, improved heavy 
strain, 35-lbs. maturity. Yukon minks. Domes- 


ticated skunks. Instructive, interesting catalog, 
10c. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minn. 


YUKON Mink Breeding Stock for immediate de- 

livery. Bred Females, delivery April ist. Write 
for Pelt and Show records. Acme Mink Farm, 
Box 44, Veradale, Wash. 


PURE white deer. Great pets. Profit and Pleasure 
$35 to $50 each. Colonial Plantation, Albany, Ga 


WILD rabbits, frogs, lumber, farms, cheap. Vol 
_Brashears, Berryville, Ark. ¢ 
LIVE wild cottontail rabbits for sale. 
ricks, Rutledge, Mo. 
FERRETS. Special Ratters, 
Crow, New London, Ohio. — . 
FOR Sale —Ferrets, Special ratters. 
New London, Ohio 


MINK: If interested in raising, write Dr. 


Godfrey, Rutland, Vt. 

FINE, dark, short, slate mink, $25.00. ~ Inspec- 
_tion. Kneeskern Minkery, Castalia, Iowa. 
EXTRA dark Yukons, bred females. Herculean 
Fur Farms, Comfrey, Minn. 


FOX Squirrels for sale, $5.00 pair. Edwin Kamin- 
ski, Elba, Neb. . 

SUPERIOR Missouri Cottontails for restocking 
Clifford Wilson, New Hampton, Mo. 


Byes. (WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS } 


MINNESOTA wild rice Seed—Write for special 
prices. Mac-Gregor-Dennerly, Aitkin, Minn. 
FOODS attract ducks! Fish! Game! Plant Best 
Foods this Spring. Bargains. Write Oshkosh 
Aquatic Farm, 6A, Oshkosh, Wis. 


wel DECOYS a, 


ow L Decoys, once-alive. Mechanical $18, Station 
ary $8. Taxidermist, 993 Gates, Brooklyn, N. Y 


WING Flapping Decoys: Duck, Owl, Crows. 
_Write Vrite Decoy Factory, Forest P Park, Tl. 


in? —~*FIREARMS | 


WINCHESTER model 12 trap grade 3 32” full « — 
shotgun, matted rib, fine condition, $47.50. Ithaca 
No. 5 single barrd@ trap gun, ventilated rib, 34” 
barrel, condition like new, $75.00. Mauser Sporting 
Carbine 7 m.m. rifle, full pistol grip, cheek piece 
set trigger, Ramp front sight with hood, leaf field 
sight and rear peep sight, fine condition, $60.00 
Prism binocular, Petain 8 x 30, brand new with 
case, $17.50. Illustrated catalog, new and used 
modern and antique guns, send coin, 25c. Public 
Sport Shops, Dept. L-6, 13 So. 16th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

ABOUT firearms, only. ,. Advance information on 
the newest rifles, shotguns, revolvers, loads 
sights, scopes, shooting and hunting equipment 
of all kinds; gun remodeling; experimental re 
loading; amateur gunsmithing; antique firearms 
Send nine cents in stamps for sample copy, The 
American Rifleman, National Rifle Assn., 1603 
Rhode Island Ave., N. W. Wash., D. C 
BARGAIN Cartridges hundred: .25 Reming 
ton metal-case 2.7 mushroom $3.75 30 
Mauser Imported $2.50: .45 automatic, 1933 issue 
$3.00 30/06 selected 1918, $2.25 1928 issue 
Boatails $3.00: 1934 Boatails $3.50 Hudson 
L-52 Warren Street, N. Y. 

USED Smith & Wesson Revolvers .44 Special 
good $14.95. Army scabbards $4.95. Free! Gun 
catalog, send stamp. Free! Tackle catalog, send 
stamp. Free! Camera list, send stamp. Free 
Ski catalog, send stamp. Medal-award catalog 
10c. J. Warshal & Sons, First and Madison-JJ 
Seattle, Wash. 
25/20 8.8. black, 


15,000 Ringneck eggs, 
Blue Ridge Game Farm, 














Donald Tur- 
~ Cochins. List 
the 1000. 
Pa 


to hatch. 





Roy 


~R. Hend- 





$3.50 each. C. E. 
Donald Day, 


, a Oe 











per hundred 
3000 Lovell 
2 War- 


Lesmoke $1.50 
smokeless $2.00. Cases good for 22 
Stamp for big cartridge list. Hudson, L-5 
ren Street, N. Y. 
DOUBLE Barrel Shotguns rechoked to any degree 
Twenty five dollars and up. Arthur Kovalovsky, 
Fifteen Fifteen North Gardner, Hollywood, Cal. 















TR Sth 
Cash must accompany order. New advertisers ore requested to 
furnish two references with their first advertisement. Send your 
od with remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. April issue closes February 17th. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ecEs, , Pee meee 
arm, WANTED—.25 caliber Remington Slide Action or TWENTY assorted spinners one dollar. E. J. in trade. Write now for your free copy of our 
= Autoloading rifle, new or used. Frank Knudsen, Knechtges, Grafton, O. |} hewest money-saving bargain book, just out! 
ting, 724 Hoyer Street, No. Bergen, N. J. FINEST fi flytying materials. reasonable. Mac Cros- Limited edition. Hurry! Central Camera Co., 
‘ Il. CASH for Colts and S&W revolvers, also High- son, Box 14, Wall Street Station, N. Y. —— papnce Headquarters Since 1899) 230 
oe Powered Rifles. Advise condition and price. ATS AND CAMPING | South Wabash, Dept. 3-G, Chicago. 
tock. Hudson, L-52 Warren Street, N. Y. BO | MAKE money in photography. Learn quickly at 
arm, YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging EQUIPMENT home. Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous 
ae dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- BU ILD your favorite boat by the Welch system. | experience unnecessary. Common school edu- 
and cialty Co., 851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. It’s inexpensive ; interesting and profitable. Every- | —— SS ae ee en ong 
L. rl G ie and thing for building, equipping or repairing boats. e ee erican School o otography, 
‘ing. yo pg EA be Use Welch Ready Cut Parts. Send 10c for catalog | 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1281, Chicago. _ 
wa. L-52 Warren Street, N. a2 < showing boats of many types; boat hardware; pro- | THE Photo Mill. Immediate service! No delay! 
— Ss Mi Bi i pellers; Marine Paints; Sails; Boat finishing ma- | Roll developed, carefully printed and choice of 
air. TELESCOPE icroscopes, inoculars; 1939 terials and Welch White Cap Marine Motors. Welch | two beautiful 5x7 double weight professional en- 
Be catalog free. Brownscope Co., 5 West Boat Company, Station K-4, Milwaukee, Wis. | largements, one tinted enlargement, or eight re- 
ner, : BOAT | ints an ill a Zz prints—for 25c coin. Reprints 2c each. The 
REMINGTON High Power bolt action .25 caliber 7 eee and Tes mee pages patterns, Photo Mill, Box 629-6, _ Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tur- rifle. Sample $45.00, Hudson, L-52 Warren St., N.Y. board boats, etc. Designed by leading naval ROLLS developed, two sets prints plus enlarge- 
USED Guns. All kinds. List free. Howe Fur architect. 10c (coin) for illustrated catalog. ment coupes 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 re- 
List Company, Coopers Mills, Me. Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., Station A-14, prints 2%c. Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. 
ame Cleveland, Ohio, _ | ‘*Where the West _Begins."’ 2-12 
—— gr ANTIQUE FIREARMS _ q = yt Ht ag od ee _ Write ROL Lg ~ developed two free enlargement coupons 
ANTIQUE Firearms. 50-Page list 20c. Hobb Jillabaug Ox ortlanc re. _ | and sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 1 
000. Shop. 406 Clement, San Francisco. Y | KaYaAK - Blueprints—Illustrated catalogue 10c. | reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 
a. COLLECTORS. Cartridges. Stamp for list. Platt | _V'king Canoe Co., Merrick, N. Y. | GENERA iémm Suntone Outdoor Film. 100 fest 
tch. Monfort, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. MAKE 12”, Rowboat. jDiueprints 30c. Weesho- ~ eg pr Bw, — amp for sample. 
> co, Box -M, Detroit, ch. omé e a + Gi 
Ro ARCHER EQUIPMEN a) PT Yel baltleietelel ot = —~ FREE. sample, send aeaeve. Streamline Studios, 
=— ARCHERY! Most delightful for sport or hunting. 7 em | - Sw vrivseyv Tie) ee 
5 Catalogue free. Instruction book, 50c. Archery, | "REE! Money wintol, 4 esaloe, Fein Ser ek 
a 617 South State, Chicago. See what you save! Lustig’s Sporting Goods, 1024 YOU can increase your income—quickly an 
avy OREGON Yew Bow to order, $10.00. 8 matched 17th St., Denver, Col. easily at home. We supply you with work and 
nes - arrows any length, $2.50. Spliced yew stave, FREE Hunting Equipment Catalog No. 24. Gun —— all a Free soon —w— how 
lo $3.50. Hobson, Salem, Ore. un we ring you we -paying employment in your 
6, pt te set eet Cases, Moccasins, Boots, Wool Goods, etc. own home. Write today. Wentworth Pictorial 
“a FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, supplies. Nichols Corporation, Yarmouth, Me. PR Co., Dept. 251, Hamilton, Ont. 
de- H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. | GOLF Clubs. Five club matched set $2.50. Lincoln | ENGRAVING Specialist: Signature name plate for 
rite “= Surplus, 123 Galena, Freeport, Ill. guns, trophies, etc. $1. Genuine etching $1. Free 
rm, ioo~ FISHINC TACKLE Og - booklet. Edward Karl, 75 Newell, Painesville, O. 
ore BEAUTIFUL feather-weight combination alumi- 4 44, E ot oes WATE RW EEDS : Lop Sy Be 
agg num creel—cool, well ventilated and sanitary s ‘ t — Ee om a axe, pond Oo J : 
Ga. fish compartment on one side; removable bait- TRAPS. snares, baits, scents, snowshoes; Pack: lars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 
Vol box, subdivided tackle compartments on other prices; quickest service. Write new catalogue. 3 COINS, 3 Notes, 10c; 100 Indian Head Cents 
side. A boon to the stream fisherman. Literature Howe Fur Company. Dept. K. Coopers Mills. Me. $2.00; Lists for Stamp. Maurice Gould, Box 73, 
a on request. At dealers or postpaid, $4.95. Smith Mh BR _— Bright M: 
nd- : é ’ Jo. he. —— - ro ro 2 righton, Mass. 
& Focht, Wellsboro, Pa. TRAPPERS, my methods get the wariest. Write. — 
=n eumernteee— a. on Stanley Hawbaker, Green Castle, Pa., Dept. L. 10 colored Gemstone arrowheads $.99. 4,000 
E. FISHERMEN :—Make a fine rod in only one even- Pc! MN) RO Bargains. Firearms, Antiques. Beautiful cata- 
ing. No experience or tools necessary. A fascinat- & y 41e)4-0,.8 4 logue-Photographs 10c, Museum, Rutland, Il. 
ing, profitable hobby. Free instructive catalogue 4 a ‘ e MOUNTED steer t ix to seven feet spread 
ay, of quality fly and rod materials. Culver Lures Co., - Grizzly, Pol Ee me oo os wins a 8 S i 3 apr 
7 4538 Oakland Ave., St. Louis, Mo. "Tar, feunie tiem. Bobeat Gevete, Leopard’ Min a re mas. aes —— ais ot 
7a : 7) ’ » . , 4 . eo e is 
Cc. MAKE your own flies and rods. Instructions with Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. BUILD electric plant for your Cabin. Operates 
complete equipment for making 100 flies includes Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low from BB oy Geimmiene plans and vaiuabas cata- 
ec- — and 100 hooks, $3.00.Redding Rod and Tackle prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- log 10c. LeJay Bldg Minneapolis, Minn. 
, 2100 Lyndale Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. where. Write today for selection and price list. — a —- 
an TE flies! Simple, fascinating! Send for new Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. : DIVORCES: No publicity. American Attorney. 
book, ‘‘Modern Flycraft’’ containing complete NEW catalog, lower prices. Glass eyes, all taxi- Information, Box 1736, El Paso, Texas. 
in- instructions and 700 patterns. $1.25 postpaid. dermists’ supplies. Taxidermists: write for new FOX Hunting Horns. Cleartoned, polished. Steer. 
Binfords-Mort, Graphic Arts Bidg., Portland, Ore. catalog just off the press. Prices cut deep. Save $4. Taxidermist, 993 Gates, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
= LIVE Baits for winter or summer fishing. Quick, money. Get finest goods made; from oldest HARDWOOD Ashes.—Fertilizer. Circular explain- 
6. live delivery guaranteed. Night crawlers, worms, dealers in America, Elwood Supply Co., Dept. ing use. George Stevens, Peterborough, Ont. 
— others. Free list, wholesale and retail. R&R Live 225, Omaha, Nebr. ee GINSENG growing instructions free. Seeds reason- 
fk Bait Store, 40 East Rich Street, Columbus, O. tk a ry Pine buy! Schmidt's “Professional | able. Specialty Farm, Rockford, Minn. 
& s ack ~50c each. Material and il- raining in Taxidermy—complete home course on | ow ye 
jal sPECIAL p packages 50c ¢ tying ny pand mounting birds, animals, fish, tanning hides. 7 pig Rn ey Hy iy pinned: 
” flies. Choice of yellow, Caddis or coachman bodies. 300ks. 63 Lessons. Formerly $15.00, Now costs = Pn i A : 
Lents Flyer, Lents, Portland, Ore. only $1.00. Money-back guarantee. Hurry! Schmidt \ PROPERTIES FO 
pst — Taxidermy System, Dept. A-93, Memphis, Tenn. ‘2 c OR REN 
sh ANYONE can tie more and better flies by using -—— - <= = va oe = = Ao] + Ss sa 
Thompson Tackletools. Catalog for a stamp. TAXIDERMY ——. roy —_ moe. | OCTO Portable Cottages—attractive, practical, 
_ D. H. Thompson, 335 Walnut Ave., Elgin, Ill. ‘ ere en oe _— ma 9 "ioed, | for many uses. Roomy, comfortable, well lighted, 
b FLY Tying Materials. Complete line of qualit ee a ores B . Prog ies tone |} cool, ventilated, easily heated, finest construction. 
wy. dermist. mend 10c_for big illustrated catalog. | \;.) . ; 1 
. materials, moderately priced. Free a Jonas Bros. 57 Broadway, Denver, Colorado. | b “we eee a for - St. Elmo Housing 
—— ~~ 4 ‘Oo ep 22, St. timo, . 
m- Noll, 563 West _Clapler st., Phila.. Pa ——_—--— BEAUTIFUL arts made from your r fox, rac- 1 i <— a =~ ae 
.f RAISE earthworms for profit, information free, coon, mink pelts. Latest style, finest workman- | 4 'TRACTIVE new well-furnished cottage on 
—y stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, ship. Photographs. Written money back guar- | island in French River, Ontario. Finest fishing, 
106C Broadway, Peoria, Illinois. antee. J. Eugene Trefz, Paris, | poang,, RARNING. Write Lydia Webley, 1117 Dan- 
j REDWATER fishworms—Catch fish, live indefi- | PRICES slashed! New 36-page 1939 Supply Cata- She 
nitely. Fifty and food 50c. Dealers handling. logue FREE. New items. New ideas. Postcard | NEW! Strout’s Catalog—Farms,  sportsmen’s 
é Superior Bait Co., Lynwood, Cal. _ brings yours. Taxidermic Manufacturers, Mem- —. a in'llst Pree,” Write today.” Strout 
ke FREE catalog. Superior Flytying Material mod- phis, Tenn. Realty. 255-8W ‘th awe. N.Y. aay 
ca erately priced. John W. Steele, ‘‘Material Spe- 9ERN ider t Magazine,”’ Greenfield ——— 
4” cialist,’’ Hillburn, New York. “MODERN azidermis full win lle on an CANADIAN Tax Sale Lands = a Dollar an 
ng FLY, Lure, Rod, Materials, Tools, Fishing tackle. helpful taxidermy information. Three sample i and up. — 4 Saeens comes. 2 ad- 
e, Catalog, containing instructions, Free. T. Will- copies 25c. vertisement page 12. Tax Sale Service, Queen 
id th, it, N. ¥. Street West, Toronto, Canada. 
0 mar Roosevelt, N.Y. ee! ee TAXIDERMY Supplies. Paper forms, glass eyes. SEARKE_10 acres White Wiver trontaae: wala 
. FREE 1939 material catalog. Free instructions Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. Y. OAR — TY SCres : tere oneee: 
= with first order. Van’s Fly Co., Gladstone, Mich. FINE deerskin gloves made. GC. K. Wood, Gloves. , a S180. ng core, we mone ar st and 
d, : 7) z . - &. 9a, Gloves, iterature. ubbard, 2 rossman ;., Kansas 
lic FLY Tying Materials, New Catalog. Free In- Johnstown, N. Y. City, Kans. . 
a- structions. Gregg’s Artificial Flies, Bristol, Conn. 64 PAGE catalog free. Eyes, tool. Supplies. . 7 — — 
FREE. 1939 Catalog. Finest flytying materialsand _Schoepfer, 1200 Broadway, New York. J 
yn tools. Rockland Tackle Shop, Hillburn, N.Y., Box O. SPECIAL low prices on making fox scarfs. | +, — a 
8, 1939 Fly Tying catalog ‘free. We specialize in trout _Strange, Clarkston, Was h. oy Don’t risk yy A ee ee 
nt fly materials and will help beginners. Work Fly CHOKERS made Fox, Coyote, $5.00 complete. vention. Send sketch or model for instructions 
4 Co., Pueblo, Colo. : aS Cee Larson’s Taxidermy, Iola, Wis. | or write for Free book, ‘Patent Guide for the 
se FISHERMEN save your flies! Insure against moths SALE—Rugs, Heads, Birds. Bargains. Taxi- Inventor,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. No 
‘3 with Nevermoth No. 2. Introductory price 50c. dermist, 993 Gates, Brooklyn, N. ¥ | charge on how to proceed. Prompt, careful, efft- 
, Associated Chemists, Inc., Worcester Bidg., Port- Dl 4-« INDIAN CURIOS dea%J)| cient service. Clarence A. O’Brien and iymes 
land, Ore. a | 1 U — Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 690- 
5 - FLY Tvine materials File = Adams Bidg., Wash. D. C. 
FLY Tying materials, Flies, Leaders, Gut, finest eS 
30 quality. Reasonably priced. Sierra Tackle Co., 12 arrowheads, § Spearhead | Pipestone 5.99. 4,000 WE successfully sell ‘inventions, s, patented and un- 
le Bargains: Gempoints, Pipes, Tomahawks, Ban- 
e 4083 Mission, Los Angeles, Cal. nerstones, Folsums. - Antiques, - Flintlocks. patented. Write for proof, and tell us what 
n, FLY TYING Material: Best quality and daily Blunderbusses. Beautiful catalogue—Photographs you nee elgg Caaksege’ [poses of ow 
service. Free catalogue. The Percy Tackle Co., 10c. Museum, Rutland, III. can_ inventors, ep — eT . 
506C Congress § St., Portland, Me. 7 71a _ “4 ~s a ee WATSON E. Coleman, registere aten orney, 
l, “ ee - ILLUSTRATED booklet ‘‘How To Make Arrow- | — 
n FISHERMAN: Sinker Molds, Take my tip, write heads’’ of flint. glass & etc. $1.00. Indian Lore Ma eee ha bas ewe _. C. Highest 
d forillustrated folder. Box 313-H, East Liverpool, O. Publications, Green River, Wyo. re TENTS 7 resu ee -— 1 advice Tree 
7 ; > oF a PATENTS. sow cost. ook and advice free, 
, QUALITY Fiytying materials. Wide selection, 100 GOOD arrowheads, $3. Tomahawk Head 50c. Il- . : 
5 reasonable prices. Free catalog. E. Hille, 2908 lustrated Catalog 5c. H. Daniel, Hot Springs, Ark. L. F, Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 
: ay Ave., Cleveland, O. 100 GOOD or 60 fine Arrowheads, $3.00. Catalog. INST panen, | Z 
SOMETHING new in Maine Trout Spinners. Send 25¢ _Zecrge Holder, rar Ark. rae — = 
for three assorted. Murray Bait Co., Auburn, Me. a ee 1939 9 T a a 7 eae a ae 
. SIn : agen ——. . - en omen. repare immediately, a ome, 
fe INKER Molds: Make your own sinkers. Free fold- i AND omer. cn we oul for next examinations. List positions Free. 
er. Reading Instrument Co., Box78, Reading, Pa. ‘ ——— es | , ay Tres 
‘ | Write today Franklin Institute, Dept. H50, 
Ti CAMERAS and supplies. Free illustrated catalog | A 
. BUCKTAILS — Northern, large. Long - haired. - : | Rochester, N. Y 
te Cleaned. Hofmann, 993 Gates. Brooklyn, N. Y. listing everything photographic, still and movie —E 
' —~ ciyn, N. %- cameras, films and lenses, at tremendous savings. | FOREST jobs available, $125-175 month, Hunt, 
a yf ag materials. Free catalog. The Fly Hundreds of bargains, new and used. All guar- trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson 
op, Fitchburg, ass. anteed. We take your old camera or equipment | Service, A-17, Denver, Colo. 
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Game Gimmicks ge 
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Sh NE, FOR SOME UNKNOWN REASON, OUR 
Se le Lekaeae | Ay olor 4 RUFFED GROUSE FREQUENTLY GO 
Vi ntl, / COMPLETELY CRAZY TOWARD AUTUMN, 
THEY OFTEN CRACK UP IN A MESS, BY 
FLYING STRAIGHT INTO WALLS, TREES, 
OR BUILDINGS Z 






q 
A BLACK-BEAR CUB AT BIRTH IS ONLY 
THE SIZE OF OUR SMALL RED SQUIRREL— 
WEIGHT ONLY IO or 12 OUNCES — WHILE THE, 
MOTHER MAY WEIGH 400 TO 500 POUNDS/Z 


ae te cat te he 


THE WOOD DUCK, UNLIKE MOST OF THE OTHER 
DUCKS, 1$ FOUND 
' ONLY ON THIS 
CONTINENT. 
FURTHERMORE, 
IT NESTS MOSTLY 
IN HOLES, IN 
TREES, AND 
WALKS THE 
LIMBS LIKE 
ANY SONG BIRD! 
iT NEVER QUACKS, 
BUT HAS A 
MUSICAL CALL 


ALL ITS OWN/ 
BITS OWN." | every SPRING, BARREN-GROUND CARIBOU, maics | 


AND FEMALES, SEPARATE NEAR THE EDGE OF THE 





% 


. BARREN GROUNDS. THE FEMALES, WITH THEIR ‘ 
itn ET = CALVES, CONTINUE ACROSS THE BARRENS. 
: rect ; AND THIS 1S REMARKABLE—THE FEMALES THEN LOSE | 
~ | THEIR SCENT, BUT THE BULLS : 
REMAINING, DO NOT, : 
THUS DIVERTING WOLVES 
AND WOLVERINES 
TO THE BULLS : 
SAVING UNTOLD 
THOUSANDS OF 
<@MA CALVES FROM 
SLAUGHTER! 
















AS SWORDFISH IN MATED PAIRS HAVE 
NEVER BEEN REPORTED IN OUR WATERS, AND NO 
FEMALE CONTAINING EGGS HAS BEEN CAUGHT, AND 
YOUNG ARE RARE, IT SEEMS THESE FISH SPAWN IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN, WHERE YOUNG ARE COMMON, 
MATER PAIRS ARE FREQUENT IN EUROPEAN WATERS? 5 
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\aue COOK Gives You 


(WITH COUPON BELOW ALL YOU PAY bs 2c POSTAGE) 
STARTLING 


Success! 








When you fill out the coupon for your FREE FLY, puta check mark in the proper square 
and get your copy of Dave Cook’s 61st Anniversary Fisherman's Guide Book. 10c 
postage brings you BOTH Guide Book and Fly. 2c postage brings fly ONLY. Order 
BOTH if you want FISHING INFORMATION that will insure full creels throughout 
the season. This new valuable 1939 Guide is the GREATEST fisherman's book ever 
published. It's NEW and DIFFERENT from cover to cover—and it’s crammed with 
useful, never-before published FACTS that every fisherman should know! 


1000 Feokheng SECRETS 


Revealed now for the first time, SECRETS of the world’s greatest fishermen. Ac- 
tual instructions from champion anglers who have caught fish in every state in the 
Union. Everything told in clear, easily understood language that will improve 
YOUR fishing skill—make it possible for YOU to enjoy CATCHES heretofore 


brought in ONLY by nationally famous experts. 





‘ies FLY! 


This special INTRODUCTORY offer is made be- 
cause we KNOW this fly is its own best advertise- 


edlastspring ment. If you USE the one we GIVE you, we KNOW 
er rent streams and you will want to buy additional Lightning Bugs. In 
aaa, GIVING AWAY thousands of these flies, we are 


simply giving you part of the advertising money that 
would otherwise be spent in newspapers and maga- 
zines. Simple, isn't it? And what a fly it is! Beauti- 
ful, colorful, and glittering, it simulates perfectly 
the shape and action of a living insect. 
lutely go wild over it. It's a fly youcannot afford to 
be without; one that will fill your creel over and over 
again this summer. And it's yours for the asking! 


Fish abso- 
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Pick one of the three patterns illustrated in true colors 
above. The big size (1) is for bass, the middle size (2) for 
trout, and the small size (3) for trout and crappie. Be sure 
to indicate your choice on the coupon below and enclose 
2c postage. You MUST send the coupon with your request 
—and ONLY ONE fly will be given to any one person. If 
you want more than one you MUST enclose 35c for each 
ADDITIONAL fly. Hurry! Make SURE of your FREE fly! 
Fill out coupon and mail today. Get ready to go fishing! 





108 PAGES-24 IN 
NATURAL COLOR 





TELLS WHAT LURE TO USE UNDER DIFFERENT 
CONDITIONS IN ALL PARTS OF THE NATION! 


Here is information that you can apply to your LOCAL streams and lakes. Complete, detailed 
and illustrated instructions on HOW, WHEN and WHERE to use each lure—and there are liter- 
ally THOUSANDS of lures illustrated in this marvelous 108-page encyclopedia... If there's 
ANYTHING you want to know about FISHING and how to CATCH fish, this book will TELL 
you and SHOW you! 


Tells WHERE to FIND fish.. And HOW to CATCH them! 


When you approach a stream or lake, do you just throw in your line and hope for a strike? If 
you do, you're MISSING both fun and FISH. Real EXPERTS know where the fish are lying— 
and this book gives you the SECRET of their knowledge. It tells YOU where to FIND fish—and 
then tells you how to catch them! Shows you how tothrow your bait right in front of their noses! 
Tells you how to READ a stream or lake so you can fish in the places where the fish are feeding 


on FLIES, RODS, REELS, LINES, BOOTS —EVERYTHING! 


omest Secrets oo: 


@HOW TO CATCH MORE FISH 
@ WHAT FLY TO USE 

@ HOW 10 Fish with DRY FLIES 
@HOW 10 USE WET FLIES 
@HOW TO FIND FISH 


Thous Piatek of of r Oe 








IN ADDITION to the fishing information, this big book illustrates and describes thousands of 
items that every fisherman uses. It shows you how to SAVE on each and every one! It enables 
you to reduce the expense of your fishing trips—and shows you how to have MORE tackle 
for LESS money! No matter WHAT you need for FISHING, you'll find it in this book—pic- 


tured, described and PRICED at Dave COOK'S pace-setting low prices 


Each and every item in this book is backed by SIXTY-ONE years of 

experience in serving the sportsmen of the nation. SIXTY-ONE years 
of giving EXTRA values and quality to fishermen and hunters all over this 
country. Send for your copy of this book TODAY. Enjoy reading through 
its information-packed pages. Thrill to its beautiful, natural color illustra- 
tions. Learn the 1001 SECRETS which are here revealed for you. Remem- 
ber—you MUST fill out the coupon at right. 10c postage brings you BOTH 
the fly and the book. Fill in the coupon for BOTH if you want the most suc- 
cessful fishing season you've ever had! 


It’s an all-time HIGH in value! You'll say it’s the GREATEST fisherman's 
book, AND the greatest FLY you've ever seen! And it's ALL YOURS forthe 
trifling cost of mailing! Fill out the coupon NOW .. . and mail it TODAY! 


REMEMBER - 10c postage brings you BOTH fly AND catalog 
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MAIL THE COUPON 


g Dave COOK Sporting Goods Co.,1601L Larimer St.,Denver,Colo. 


YOU BET I want your cut-price catalog with FISHING n 


INFORMATION and one of the FREE flies illustrated above. 

I have indicated my choice in the space below, and enclose e 
¥ stamps or coin to cover postage and mailing costs. ' 
a Mark an X opposite the Mark an X in this square 
ra 2 number that represents and enclose {0c POSTAGE a 

; the tly you want. 2c post 
3 3 age brings the fly ONLY to get BOTH fly AND book. 
* 
p Name — 
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Tobacco crops in recent 
methods, 


lately ?.. 


years have been outstanding. New 
ored by the United States Government 


spons 
and the States, have helped the farmer grow 


cigarette tobacco. Now, as independent 
“Jimmy” Hicks point out 


finer 


tobacco experts like 


to you, Luckies have been buying the cream of 


these finer crops: And so Luckies are better than 


ever. Have you tried a Lucky lately? Try them for 
a week. Then you'll know why .-- WITH MEN 


WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST— \T’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


Amer ar Tobvace mpany 
——— > % 


Ras > 


See 
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WIT cc c 
NESSED STATEMEN 
-~ wt SERIES: 
on a ICKS has auctioned tobae 
fe years. “Luckies,” he Says, “h : 
a - ‘ 
7 ays bought fine tobacco of ry 
) 
Pe am texture. So I’ve smoked dd 
oa Most other iiipendia 
© experts also smoke Lucki : 
5! 













